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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Fe . lately 
found amongſt a Number of 


curious Pamphlets and Manuſcripts, 
were collected by a Perſon lately de- 
cCeaſed, from ſeveral Intimates of the 5 
Author, at whoſe earneſt Defire he 
generally favoured them with the 
Peruſal of thoſe Diſcourſes, which had 


afforded the higheſt Satisfaction from 
TT the Pulpit. 


Happy i in whe W af the 


: Author 8 Friendſhip, the Editor has 
1 experienced a Revival of his inſtruc- 

tive Converſation i in many Paſſages * 
theſe Sermons, which, as they may 
be; ju fly ranked among the firſt Claſs 


5 of 


[ iv : ] 


of this” Species of Compoſition, he 


thought the Suppreſſion of them 
would be an Injury done to the Re- 


. publick of Letters, to whom they are 


a vey great Ania. 


——_—_—— 


8. 


10 the Society 2 which 10 was Fa 


25 Member, the Author was early diſ- 


tinguiſhed for his unbiaſſed Integrity, | 

ſolid Judgment and fertile Tmagina® 
tion. His Labours in the Inſtruction — 
of the Youth committed to his Charge N 


| were efficacious, by Precept and Ex- 


ample exciting them to purſue their 2 


Studies to Advantage ; and. it is diffi- 


Aſſociates. 5 


cult to expreſs how much he was ad- 


mired, reſpected and beloved. h his — 


5 | Superior t to theſe reſplendent — 
1 lite, he Was poſſeſſed of an active 1 
| Humanity, 5 
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Humanity, to promote ry good d _ 


| Word and Work. 


His G univerſal, as his 

; Bubificetice' was extenſive ; he eafily 
yielded to Solicitation, and devoted a 
Part of his Time in preaching at ſomne 
: Churches at Dublin, as alſo in Oz- 
ford and i in this City. The Weakneſs 
| of his Voice was fully compenſated by 
1 b the Energy and Pathos of his Ad- 
= dreſſes, ſtriking at once the Reaſon 
and affecting the Paſſions of his Audi- 
tors. Hence his Reputation in the 
Art of Preaching cauſed the Churches . 
do become crouded, and it was then 
1 unfaſhionable not to be able to recol- . 
] bo lect ſome of the Doctor * perſuaſive 
1 Arguments in Behalf of thoſe truly 

1 Chriſtian Inſtitutions, the Charity- 
Schools of theſe Kingdoms, on which 
Occaſions he ſucceſsfully exerted his 
Powers, 
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Powers, to the real Ornament of our 
Language, and to the Advancement 


of Chriſtian ä 


"A . ad as bk theſe Dit. 5 

5 pte muſt be eſteemed, it would be 
injurious to bury in Oblivion. | The 
Students in Divinity, in the ſeveral 


Univerſities of theſe Kingdoms, are 


here preſented with the moſt excel 

lent Model for their Imitation; ; and 

TT. the well-diſpoſed Reader i is furniſhed A 
with the moſt. cogent Incentives 8 


Piety, Virtue and Benevolence. 


Lotion; 08. 20. _ 
. © 
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8 E R M 0 N . 
The Office and L Duty of Biſhops. 


Proachind at the Conſecuition of the Lord bs 
Biſhop of Chyne, at St. Arne $, Dublin ; . 
ee 11. WS 


— 


. Mar rhEW X. 40. 
E. 155 receiveth you, receiveth ne; and he that 
5 recerueth me, receiveth- him that ſent me. 


\ UR Bleſſed Lord, during his fy upon Seu. 


* e act minds; 


earth, takes frequer;: occaſions of fore- IJ. 
Y = warning his Apoſtle that he was to be 
= DRIVE from them, and that rbey ſhould have 
great difficulties to contend with, in publiſhing to 
! mankind thoſe terms of ſalvation, which he came 
into the world to eſtabliſh and make manifeſt. At 
the ſame time, that they might not be entirely diſ- 
couraged, and driven into deſpair, by ſo melan- 
cholly a proſpect, he promiſes to ſend his Holy 
4 Spirit to their aſſiſtance, to enlighten and ſupport 
them, and that he would give them, in the end, 
2 glorious reward. He tells them particularly 
} that, among other ſufferings, they ſhould be deſpiſ- 
cd and calumniated by men; contempt and ca- 
lumny being ever grievous to good and generous 


F2. The Office and Duty of Biſhops. 


Sean. minds; but to comfort them under this injuſtice, 


aſſures them, that he would conſider their cauſe as 


oo his own : That as they were to act by a commiſ- 


ſion from Him, whoſoever received them, that is, 
| treated them with regard and honour, ſhould be 
| looked upon as having ſhown that regard, having 
done that honour to himſelf that ſent them, and in 
_ conſequence to the Father, the Almighty Creator 
of all things, from whom he had come forth. | 


The words contain this general doctrine : That z 


we are to receive (that is, attend to the inſtructi- 
ons, eſteem and reverence the perſons of) Chriſt's 
Miniſters ; thoſe who, according to his ordinance, 
are empowered to preach his Goſpel, and admini- 
ſter the Sacraments he hath inſtituted. But as 
theſe words are, in the text, applied by our Lord 
particularly to the Apoſtles, I ſhall, at this 
time, conſider the duty preſcribed in them, with _ 
regard to thoſe, wlo: Ure higheſt and of principal 
authority in this Mzmiſtry, whom, in this reſpe& at 
| leaſt, we may look upon as in the place of, and 7 re- 
Dy preſenting the Apoſtles. ; 
Ihe reaſonableneſs and importance of this 3 
our obligation to pay reſpect and obedience to 
perſons of this order in the Church, will appear 
from conſidering the origin and nature of their office, 
the qualifications neceſſary to fit a man for the di iſcharge 
1 of this office, and the ill conſequences which would ari iſe | 
1 1 From the general neglect of this duly ; ; of each of which 1, 
1 ſhall treat ſeparately. | . _ 


Dips In the office af Biſhops two clings e are to | 
be eee that part of their function which 
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The Office Ed Duty of Biſhops. 3 4 


they have i in common with the other Miniſters of SRM: 
Chriſt; and that which is peculiar to themſelves. 
Of the firſt ſort, is the power of preaching te 
Goſpel of Chriſt and. adminiſtring his Holy Sa- 


craments. Now that this power is of immediate di- 


vine inſtitution cannot be, and indeed is not, de- 

nied. That certain perſons ſhould be ſet apart for 

the performance of theſe offices, upon which they 

ſhould diligently attend, and the diſcharge of 

: = which ſhould be reſerved to them alone, is agree- 

able to the precept and practice of our Lord and 
his Apoſtles, and has been the univerſal ſenſe of 
the church in all ages. It is alſo reaſonable and 

nnceeeſſary in the nature of the thing; for it is not 

3 poſſible that religion ſhould be preſerved in its pu- 

2 rity, that men ſhould be rightly inſtructed in its 

I doctrines, and its neceſſary rites and poſitive du- 

ties be properly performed, if there were not ſe- 

( lefted perſons, whoſe peculiar buſineſs it ſhould 

be, to take upon them the care and adminiſtration 
of theſe things. To this end it was neceſſary, that 
there ſhould be lodged ſomewhere, a power of ap- 

Pointing theſe perſons from time to time, without 

2? which the ſucceſſion of them could not be kept up. | 

= Nowitis this truſt, which makes up a conſiderable _ 


] partof what! Ljuſt now called the peculiar office of | 
Bishops. 


That there i is, and muſt be, uch a power in the 2 


7 church, reaſon demonſtrates, and all men allow; 
1 but it is doubted with whom this power is entruſt- 85 
3 ed; whether with Biſhops alone, as in our Church, 

or whether it does not, of right, belong to the El- 
; ders « or > om ngn> Who, «Fwbling' in a conve- 

3 — — nient 


4 The Offce and Duy f Biſhops. 
Ser, nient number, may chuſe and ſet apart ſuch * 
1 © ons. N 7 
V® As this controverſy hath been { "EP managed, =_ 
and the point diſcuſſed with great accuracy by 
many learned men, I ſhall not, at this time, enter 
far into it; but I think it may not be amiſs to 
make ſome few obſervations, which may enable us 
3 judge rightly of it, and which alſo ſeem 1 
to my preſent deſign. = 
In examining into the truth af” any conteſted 4 
fact, we ſhould conſider what degree of evidence, q 
as circumſtances are, might reaſonably be expect- 
ed for this fact; how near the evidence which we 3 
have, approaches to this degree; and what con- 
trary teſtimony is brought. For if we have ſuch, 
or nearly as great evidence for it, as the thing is 
well capable of, or if the oppoſite opinion be more 
weakly grounded, that fact, by all the rules of 
right reaſoning, we muſt admit as true; although, 
perhaps, we may not be able to anſwer all the IF 
difficulties which are raiſed about 1t, not having 3 
left to us materials ſufficient to afford a clear ſolu- = 
tion ef then. e 
e Mow 10.18: to be remarked, that concerning hs : 
9 :nftiacion of Biſhops, we are not to expect any full : 
on, explicit account in the Holy Scriptures ; for during 
| the ſtay of our Lord upon earth, the form of the 
Church was not, and could not be ſettled, as the | 
great proof of religion depended upon his reſurrec- 
tion and aſcent into Heaven. In the Goſpels, there- 
fore, we are not to look for an explicit account of 
the point; neither are we to expect it in the Act, 
e A * which comprehend. but the hiſtory of 
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2 very few years, and do not extend to the Time in SERM.. 
which ſuch ſettlement might take place; and the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul and the other Epiſtles, were 
written to churches already eſtabliſhed, for which 
reaſon, there was not any neceſſity for mentioning 
particularly the form of their eſtabliſhment, a point 
they ſuppoſe already well known. Since then an 


explicit and circumſtantial account of the inſtitutt- 
on of Biſhops, as preſiding over the other miniſters, 


and conferring Holy Orders, is not to be expected 
: in Scripture our not being able to aſſign ſuch ac- 
count, is plainly no argument, that they were not 
then appointed. The ſingle queſtion is, ſuppoſ- 
Ing them tohave been inſtituted by the Apoſtles, 
Is there ſuch an account of them there as may be 
reaſonably expected? I anſwer, that there is; for 
we read there of national Churches, of the Church +: 
of Teruſalem, of Crete, of Epheſus, of Philippi ; and TIES 
we find that St. James preſided in the firſt, in the 
others, Titus, Timothy, and Epaphbroditus. Now im- 
> what were theſe Churches? They could not be 
aſſemblies, who met to worſhip God in one place 
in thoſe cities or countries, and fo were under the 
care of one Paſtor or Elder, becauſe, at that time, 
the Chriſtians were ſcattered and diſperſed through = 
7 theprovinces of the Empire, for fear of the gover- 
nors ; neither if they had been very numerous in 
one place, is it to be ſuppoſed that they could aſ- 
ſemble in great numbers; fo that by theſe Churches 
muſt be meant the Believers in thoſe different 
_ . countries, taken care of by their ſeveral Paſtors, 
burt united under one head or Biſhop. This is far- 
— cher ene by expreſs paſſages of St. Paul's 


— Epiſtles = 
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Sens. Epiſtles, He commands Titus to ordain Elders in 
I. every city. To Timothy he ſaith, Rebuke not an 


nn but admoniſh him as a father; and he preſcribes 


the degree of evidence, upon which alone he might 


condemn him. Which expreſſions manifeſtly 
| ſhow a power lodged i in one perſon, ſuperior to that 

of the Elders or Preſbyters, a power of appointing, 
them, of rebuking and cenſuring them: and he 
farther commands expreſsly, to obey theſe who have 


rule over us, and ſubmit our ſelves. 


A . an 
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If we add to theſe paſſages of Holy Writ, the 

5 practice of the Primitive Church, we ſhall have a 
very convincing argument to this Purpoſe ; for 
ſiuce it hath been proved, that in all the Chriſtian 
Churches which we have any diſtinct accounts of, 
very ſoon after the time of the Apoſtles, Biſhops 
exerciſed theſe powers, and liſts of their names are 
| Preſerved to us by good authors up to that time; it 
follows, either that Biſhops were inſtituted by the 

| Apoſlles, or if not, that they were admitted into 
the Church ſoon after: But how is it poſlible that 
this latter could be the caſe? Would thoſe Chriſti» 
ans who received their religion immediately from 
the Apoſtles, who were ſo ſtrict, and zealous, and 5 
ſteady in adhering to the inſtitutions delivered to 
them, depart at once from the order eſtabliſned, 
and bring in a form of government entirely ner? 
This cannot be ſuppoſed; and, what is yet more = | 
improbable, could this change, this innovation, 4 
be introduced in ſo ſhort a time, in ſo many diffe- 
rent places, without any reſiſtance, any contention, | $ 
any footſteps remaining of the leaſt diſcontent or 
Dann et it? this is 5 utterly incredible; and 
therefore | 
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= therefore, that Epiſcopacy is.of Apoſtolick inſtitu- Sr RN. 

tion, is a fact which hath as full evidence, as, from I. 
2? the nature and circumſtances of it, could well be WY 
expected; conſequently, by the obſervation pre- 
miſed, ought to be admitted as true. 1 5 

J Give me leave to add a remark in this place, | 

'} which I think may be ofuſe. When the queſtion 

ſeo much and ſo unhappily agitated of late times, is 
pPropoſed, Whether Epiſcopacy be of divine inſti- 

4 tution? We may, from what has been ſaid, anſwer _ 
it thus: If by divine inftitution be meant ſuch an 
expreſs command of Jeſus Chriſt or his Apoſtles, 
L as we are bound to obey, which we cannot depart 

4 from without violating his order, and tranſgreſſing 


againſt God, in which ſenſe the Holy Sacraments 
are of divine inſtitution; 1 anſwer, that in this 
ſenſe the order of Biſhops is not of divine inſtitu- 
tion. But if by theſe words be meant, that the 
Ahpoſtles, who were in general guided by divine 
inſpiration, judged this form of Church. government 
2 to be the moſt convenient, and eſtabliſhed it; 
| that it was received from them, and continued in 
7 the ſeveral Primitive Churches in different parts of 
3 the world; in this leſs proper and ſtrict ſenſe of the 
43 expreſſion, it ſeems clear that it ought to be admit- 
ted. But then, the conſequence is not what too 
} many have too zealouſly inferred, that all who re- 
/ je this form of Church · government are directly 
diſobedient to Chriſt, and that the powers by Which 
their Miniſters act, are null and invalid—but that, 


| where it may conveniently, and conſiſtently. with 
| the civil ſtate and good of ſociety, be eſtabliſhed, 

DD OD ought t to be preferred; and therefore, where it is 
VV»! 8 B 4 ny as 
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M. already eſtabliſhed, and interwoven with the civil 
cConſtitution, as it is among us, they who diſſent 
omi it, act herein wrong and anreaſonably. 


Warmth in opinion, incident to thoſe of all 


4 ſides, ought carefully to be avoided, becauſe it does 


great prejudice to the truth; it makes thoſe who 


are right often wrong, by. over-ſtraining their 
right; and makes thoſe who ate wrong obſtinate 


in their miſtake. Our form of Church-govern- 


ment is conformable to that eſtabliſhed by our 
Lord's Apoſtles: But we are not therefore to con- 


demn thoſe who diſſent from us ſo violently, as to 


_ aſſert, that they have no orders, conſequently no 
_ Sacrament, and therefore no Church; becauſe the 
validity of a miniſterial function, depending, not 
| form, ceremony, or intention of the Miniſter, 


but on the acceptance of Almighty God; we can- 
not, without impious preſumption, aſſign condi- 


"Yo limiting that acceptance, except where He, 

in his holy word, has expreſsly declared that there 
are ſuch conditions: It is not for us to determine 
bow far he will, or will not, accept a ſincere, | 
though imperſect worſhip. But this we know, 


8 7 * 
er, tar, eee 


_ that it is our duty to defend and adhere to what is 


right: This let us do; and at the ſame time en- 
deavour to win over thoſe who differ from us, by 
the rational and charitable methods of perſuaſion 

and candour, not widen the breach by harſh cen- 


tare and unjaſtifiable condemnation. 

Perhaps the abuſe of this expreſſion . Divine . 
_ 74/161, may have contributed to keep up diviſions; 
for men have confounded that which is by Example 


only... with that ch. is by — Precept, and 
yet 


b . Me Office and FO if Bib. 5 
yet they are widely different: Poſitive Precept, Senn. 


even in an indifferent matter commands uncondi- 
tional indiſpenſable obedience; Example recom- 
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} mends it; that makes it our neceſlary duty; this 
renders it eligible; 2 of that, is {in ; 
3 | of this, error, 


 Theſumis; in the perſons who diſcharge the 
office now treated of, we diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
power; one which they have in common with thoſe 
of the inferior order, that of preaching the Goſpel | 
and adminiſtring the Sacraments, which, as com- 
manded by our Lord, and uſeful to the beſt of 
ends, the preſervation of religion and virtue, en- 
titles them to regard and eſteem. There is ano- 
ther power peculiar to their office, the care of ſe- 
lecting proper perſons for the Miniſtry, of ſuper- 
intending and governing them, and inflicting cen- 
ſures on the unworthy, which, as being derived to 
: them from the Apoſtles, and continued through 
all ages in the Church, gives them a Jt rignt to. 
honour and obedience from . 
I This duty of honouring and abeving Biſhops is 
likewiſe grounded upon another foundation; it is 
required of us by the laws of the land ; for, as they N 
are made a part of the civil conſtitution, and in- 
veſted with temporal authority and privileges, re- 
ſon and Holy Scripture oblige us to pay that re- 
verence and obedience to them, which the laws 
enjoin. But how may this be reconciled with that 
which was advanced before? It has been ſhown 
that this office was conferred by the Apoſtles, and 
afterwards by their ſucceſſors, the privilege 8 
; — it being confined f to Perſons of that 
RET order. 
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| SemM. order. Is not the preſent method of appointing 
1 them by the civil power, a violation of this, which 
” ſcems to have been an eſſential rule? And beſides, 


may it not prove the whole order to be unneceſſary? _ 
For as none can grant a power which he hath not, 
may not the ſecular magiſtrate, who conſtitutes 
them, himſelf perform their office? 

In anſwer to this obſerve : That the Chriſtian re- 
ligion being at firſt different from that of the ſeve- 
ral ſtates under which it was profeſſed, the pro- 
feſſors of it had no temporal power, wherefore the 


fut Biſhops conferred upon their ſucceſſors ſpiritual | 


or religious powers only, which they along could 
be the proper inſtruments to convey, and alone can 
be; but when the Chriſtian religion became chat 
of the State, as the ſupport of religion is the true 
| Intereſt of Society, it became requiſite that the 


higheſt perſons in the Miniſtry, the guardians and 


preſervers of that religion ſhould be inveſted with _ 
temporal privileges and authority, ſhould receive 
| ſtrength from that ſociety,which they contribute to 


ſtrengthen. From hence it became fit that, to 
pPreſerve the order and ſubordination of Society, 
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perſons who were to poſſeſs civil powers ſhould be 
appointed by the civil power; and it is this civil 
authority only, which the ſupreme magiſtrate be- 

ſtous in the nomination of Biſhops; the ſpiritual 
- power being, conformably to the Apoſtolical inſti- 
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rution and practice, conferred only by thofe of 5 
Epiſcopal rank. This argument points out _ 


ceaſy anſwer to the ſecond part of the objection : 
The ſupreme civil magiſtrate, who names the per- 
ons to be made — cannot therefore exerciſe 


| the 


| The Office and Duty of Biſhops. Il 
we Epiſcopal functions, becauſe theſe depend en- SERM. 
trrely upon their ſpiritual power; whereas he con- I. 
fers, properly ſpeaking, only that civil power WW. 
Which, for the convenience of tociety, it is thought 
fit to annex to the other. 
But to proceed in the method propoſed: Per- 

ſons in this high office are farther entitled to honour 
and obedience, by the e required to 
thoſe who are choſen into it. 


Firſt; Je 1s required that they ſhould have "SEN 
ing and knowledge, as the preſervation of the pure 
uncorrupt religion of Jeſus Chriſt is committed 
chiefly to their care, and depends much upon 
them, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be well ac 
quainted with the foundation upon which it is 
built, with the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament, to which end ſome ſkill in Languages, 
in hiſtory, and in critical learning is requiſite, So 
far likewiſe as philoſophy i is uſeful to the great ends 
ol religion, as it furniſhes proofs of the exiſtence, 
Attributes, and Providence of God; fo far as from 5 
a conſideration of the relations which we bear to 
Fim and to each other, it deduces our ſeveral du- 
ties to God and our fellow-cr eatures ; thus far they = 
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q \ ought to be well verſed in it; and A of late times 
infidelity has attacked our holy faith with much 


induſtry and ſubtilty, extolling the ſufficiency and 
perkection of unaſſiſted reaſon; it is fit that they 

| ſhould be alſo converſant with the writings of thoſe 

; who, before the Chriſtian revelation, ſeem to have 

Carried their moral ſpeculations as far as reaſon 

5 could attain; for abounding, as they do, with 


many 


in ſocial life. 
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many noble ſentiments, and teaching many ſub- 
lime truths, they confirm the authority of Holy 
Writ, which is found in theſe points conformable to 
: them; and yet failing in many things, and erring 
in many (for all ſects have erred) they gave a glo- 
rious teſtimony to the excellence of that Revelation, 
which corrects their miſtakes, and ſupplies their 
deficiencies; and beſide the religious truths it has 
diſcloſed, delivers a full, faultleſs ſyſtem of morals, 
a very probable argument of its divine original. It 
ss obvious, that to this knowledge they ſhould 
add that of the ſeveral points, in which thoſe who 
_ profeſs the ſame Chriſtian religion differ from us; 
_ thoſe eſpecially, who have corrupted its purity by 
many falſe and pernicious c doctrines, they ſhould 
be able to diſprove and confute. 
: knowledge, it is farther to be deſired, that they 
mould join a plain and manly eloquence, that they 
ſnhould be able to lay the truth before their hearers 
nin a clear and natural light, without which, learn- 
ing and great abilities loſe much of their uſefulneſs 
There is likewiſe ſome degree of 


knowledge required from them in their civil and 


legiſlative capacities; in both which characters they 


may be very uſeful to ſociety: This it may be ſuf. 
ficient Juft to mention. 5 - 


Hr” Nen 4 Nothing i 18 more „e 
185 neceſſary to ſuch perſons, than Integrity; an up- 
right, pious and charitable behaviour; for it is by 


example chiefly that the bulk of mankind is govern- 


ed; many cannot well comprehend the force of, 
or will not attend to, the moſt convincing argu= 


ments; | 
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= ments; or if they do underſtand and approve good SerM. 
precepts, they ſoon loſe ſight of them: In gene- IL. 
ral, mankind” are pleaſed to find an excuſe for their WW 
faults, and glad to catch at any thing which may 
reconcile them to themſelves, in the practice of 
them. Add to this, that there is a natural Pro- 
penſity to imitation in us all, that we become in- 
ſenſibly and almoſt irreſiſtibly like to thoſe with 
whom we converſe; and this effect is ſtronger 
vhere the perſons we copy after ſeem to be more 
worthy of imitation: For theſe reaſons, vice in 
perſons of exalted ſtations or characters, is more 
> dangerous 1 in its conſequences, ſpreading its conta- 
gion more powerfully and more univerſally : This 
effect will be moſt conſpicuous, if it hath infected 
perſons of high Eccleſiaſtical dignity, in whom it 
might be expected that the good influence of reli- 
gion ſhould appear with the greateſt luſtre; for, 
| however juſtly they may reaſon, however clearly 
they may ſet forth the advantages of a good life, if ons OY 
their practice contradict their diſcourſe, their bl 
example will overbalance all, and bring more pro 
ſelytes to vice, than any power of eloquence can 
make converts to virtue; and though it be a wrong, 
yet it is a certain conſequence, that men, from 
their ill conduct, will cauſe concluſions to be draun : 
to the prejudice of religion itſelk. Fs : 
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The 2 hls; 3 Diligence and Tegartiality 6 are quali- | 
| Kfications required in thoſe who are called to this 
high office; the firſt of theſe is abſolutely neceſſa- 
xy in the conſtant charge committed to them, the 
care of thoſe who arein the miniſtry of the Church, 
1 —4 
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Senn. a care manifeſtly of the greateſt importance to the 
5 13 happineſs of mankind; for not all the devices of 
me enemies of our religion, not the united arts of 
ſophiſtry, ridicule and calumny, can fo much hurt 
its cauſe, as the careleſs bad lives of its profeſſors, 1 
ol thoſe eſpecially, who by their office ſeem obliged 
to underſtand it moſt, and recommend it beſt, Im- 
partiality, the other qualification mentioned, is ne- 
ceſſary in the choice of thoſe whom they admit into 
the miniſtry, that due regard be had to their virtue, 
knowledge and diſcretion, without any biaſs from 
private intereſt or friendſhips ; and this is a point 
of the greateſt importance, which cannot be too 
ſeriouſly conſidered, or too faithfully exccuted.:-- 
Impartiality is in like manner to be obſerved in 
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=— the inflicting Eccleſiaſtical cenſures ; and in diſtri- © 
—_ N buting thoſe rewards, with the diſpoſal of which the 
civil power hath intruſted them, not for the grati- | 
| fication of their own paſſions or humour, or the ad- 1 
voancement of their temporal intereſts, but for tne 


encouragement of true merit; which, as they have 
he beſt opportunities to diſcern, 0 they ſhould be — 
moſt zealous to recompence. „ 
From this ſhort ſketch of the qualifications Te- 

. 5 in a Biſhop, it appears, at firſt ſight, h.W 


15 Iiꝛuttly he is entitled to reverence and honour; for | 
* „% whoſe opinion ſhall we pay deference rather 4 
_ then 6: his, who, by a habit of thinking and 
"WY 85 ſtudy, hath acquired diſcernment and Knowledge? 5 4 
1 | Whoſe advice thall we be determined by, rather 


than his, who, to a capacity of judging well, ads 
Integrity and ſincerity ? And whom ſhall we rely 
and depend 2 4 rather chan the man, whom we 
— behold —— 


T he 22 and Duty of Biſhops. 15 
behold diligent in the diſcharge of his duty, and Senkt. 
impartial in the uſe of his power? Beſides, that ' 1. 750g 
xnowledge and virtue wherever they are, from the* * 
very frame of our nature, command eſteem and 
reverence; we do not, we cannot, without offer 
ing violence to ourſelves, refuſe tem. 

And ſurely this we have deſcribed, is a moſt; 
amiable character; ſuch, wherever he inhabits, 
is a general good; thoſe of all ranks find their ad- 
vantage in him: The rich, a prudent friend, a 
chearful companion, an hoſpitable neighhbour: 
The middle ſort, an humble meek ſuperior, an 
_ edifying example, a candid judge : The poor, a 
kind ſupport, a merciful benefaCtor ; piety, con- 
tent and charity dwell round about him; eſteem 
and veneration attend his life ; praiſes and bleſ- 
18 ſings follow his grey hairs to the grave; and his * 
Vvuirtues live in the memory and hearts of men.— £ 
Such perſons are indeed great and ſhining lights, 
amidſt a dark corrupted world. They reflect a 
luſtre not only upon their own order and high. 
office, but upon religion; who is then truly 
1 muſh fed ff ber children ? 5 Pa, | 
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3 remains, laſtly ; That we oat confider the ; 
1 ill conſequences ariſing from a neglect of this duty. 
They may be ſummed up in this: That the want 
ol due honour and reſpect tends to diſable them 
= from anſwering the ends and uſes of their order. 
g This appears firſt for a reaſon, which i 1s common to c 
1 government in general. 
Contempt of the governors never fails t to produce 
; cone of the ne Men may abſtract, | 


and — 


16 The Office and Duty of Biſhops. 
SEM. and in ſpeculation, diſtinguiſh the power from 
I. the perſon entruſted with it; but this will not hold 
EV Vin practice; the difference is too ſubtile to be at= 
tended to; and they who affect to ſupport the 
authority fs Magiſtrate, while they injure his 
| perſon and character, may diſcourſe plauſibly, 
but will be found in fact to undermine that autho- 
e, ſtrong inſtance of this we have in our 
own hiſtory, in the account of the worſt times 
which theſe kingdoms ever ſaw, when, by this 
_ diſtinction, the regal power was made uſe of to 
juſtify an oppoſition to the perſon of the King; 
the conſequence was, the deſtruction of both; 
which, indeed, 1s the natural effect of ſuch a pro- ; 
ceeding ; for we ſee, that the man and his ſtation 
ſtrongly affect each other; a deſerving man does 
honour to his ſtation, and a high ſtation brings 
| reſpect to the man. The power and its poſſeſſor 
are too intimately united, for us to retain always 
in our minds the difference between them; and _ 
- whoever hurts the character of the one, weakens 3 
the influence of the other. 
The fame ill conſequence i is farther proved by 3 
reaſons peculiar to Eccleſiaſtical government. The 
power of Biſhops, and of courſe their uſefulneſs to 
8 the public, depends very much upon the good 
opinion conceived of them. The civil magiſtrate, 
il his perſon be deſpiſed, hath other and ſtrong de- 
fences to fortify his authority; he beareth the 
ſword of civil juſtice, which can overawe and re- 
ſtrain the inſolent and contumelious: But ſpiritual 
governors are, in a great meaſure, deſtitute of this 4 
advantage, Perſons who — no regard to reli 
8 Sion, 
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gion, deſpiſe their Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, except — M. 

ſo far as their property is hurt by them; and this I. 
ill effect they often find means to elude or mitigate. 5 at Fred 
Their being cut off from any ſpiritual good, ſe- 
2? cluded from the rites, and deprived of the benefits 
bob religion, will appear a flight evil to thoſe, who 

Fr openly mock that authority, by which ſuch | ——_ 


5 ment 18 inflicted. 

= f 
1 Far ther, Biſhops are : expoſed, by the execution of _ | 
their office, to the enmity of evil men ; they 


muſt inſtruQ, and exhort, and reprove, ſometimes 
2 with ſharpneſsand ſeverity ; and they muſt always 
| diſcountenance vice with prudence and diſcretion. 
Now men, conſcious of their guilt, for the moſtt 
part, fly out with violence againſt thoſe who would 
lay their errors before them, and bring them to a 
ſenſe of their duty, though with all poſſible ſoftneſs 
and mildneſs; reſolved not to amend, they hate 
thoſe who, in pointing out their danger, are obliged 
to ſhow to them their own vileneſs : Hence they 
are led into ſtrong prejudices againit perſons of 
this order, they are diſpoſed to believe and ſpread, 
7 ſometimes to invent calumnies againſt them. Add 
to this the offences which, in a "corrujited: world, 
1 muſt ariſe againſt them Hom the right uſe of pow-. 
e Among many competitors, it is neceſſary to 
* prefer ſome, and of courſe to croſs the intereſts and 
mortity the vanity of the unworthy, who generally 5 
| 3 reſent their being laid aſide, in proportion as they 
7: deſerve it. It is therefore the duty of every good 
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. man, by all proper marks of reſpect and-obedis:. ?- 
a ence, to preſerve the character, and maintain the | 
6 5 „„ aut uchority 
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TIE authority againſt which the wicked and ill diſpoſed 


are always ſo ready to combine, to ſuly ie ee 
and undermine the other. 


TLaſiy; This is che moſt beben ab of 


brioging our diſſenting brethren to think favour- 
ably of our church and the form of its government; 
for the moſt zealous among them do not alledge 


that Epiſcopacy contradicts any precept in Holy 


. Scripture; and the utmoſt they pretend to, with 


regard to the practice of antiquity, is, that it is 


doubtful in the point; ſo tnat the goodneſs of this 
form of Church-government will, according to 
them, ſtand fi ingly upon the foot of convenience ; 
and where, as now among us, it is eſtabliſhed with i 
the concurrence of the civil power, where it is in- 
5 timately blended, and eſſentially interwoven with _ 
the conſtitution, certainly this argument concludes 
ſtrongly | in favour of it. 


But we may add yet farther firength 1 to the ar- i 


gument: : we ſhall remove prejudices and prevent 
_ objections, if we teſtify by our conduct, that we are 
well governed under it. If, inſtead of envying 
and murmuring, inſtead of carping at thoſe above 
us, of finding faults, or aggravating little failings, : 
ve behave ourſelves humbly and mildly, Paying 
proper reverence to their perſons, and honour to 
| their virtues; rather extenuating than amplifying 
ſmall defects; and ſubmitting ourſelves to their 
judgment with that modeſty which becomes every 


good Chriſtian and every reaſonable man — This. 


conduct will undoubtedly incline all prudent mo- 
 derate Perſons, who diſſent from us, to think well ; 
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of us and them, and of a government under SERNM. 


Which they ſee things to be ſo regularly diſpoſed: I. 
For although, to determine of the goodneſs of 2 
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conſtitution, by the happineſs which is actually 
produced under it, be not an unerring way of 
N Sg yet it is often a right one, and it is certain- 


ly that by which the bulk of mankind will always 


* 


May theſe St der ene ſink deep into our 


hearts! May this ſpirit prevail among us; a ſpirit 


of concord and peace, of candour and meekneſs, 


of regularity and mutual forgiveneſs! May thoſe _ 
of all ranks amongſt us concur in ſteadily promot- 

ing the ſame great end, the advancement of our 
public welfare in church and ſtate; inferiors by 
ready and chearful obedience; ſuperiors by a juſt 
and gentle uſe of power! That this may be the 
diſpoſition and conduct of us all, God of his infinite 


mercy grant, through _ Chriſt our Lord: To 
whom, Se. | 


( 20 ) 


SERMON II 


5 . ad Ignorance diſpelled by 
the Appearance of the Meſhah. 


Preached i in Trinity - - College, Dublin; | 
1 8 7 . 13, 2 


5 1 UK K i. 78. 
je 7 "N Dar PE from WI high hath wih 1 1s, to 20 give 


light to them that fit it in darkneſs and in the 9 
* death. | 


FHOEVER conſiders, with any degree 
ol attention, the frame of nature around 
„ bim, the heavens, the earth, the ſeas, 
and all 3 contained in them, muſt eee 
| ledge that all agree in ſetting forth the glory of 
their great Maker. The heavens declare the glory * 
Cod, and the firmament ſheweth his Dandy-work. 
ut in vain do heaven and earth cry out, in vain 


SeRM, I 
0 


| „ the whole univerſe join in diſplaying the 2 


Goodneſs of God, if there be none to hear their 
voice, (or to ſpeak without a figure) in vain would 
| beings, deſtitute of reaſon, afford the moſt ample 
matter for glorifying God, if there were not ratio- 
nal creatures, who might take occaſion from thence | 
to give the Glory to God, That this is one 
TY PS 8 0 great 
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great end for which man was created none can Ga. 


doubt, who aſks himſelf why he exiſts ? Why he II. 
is endowed with reaſon ? Why, among all the vi- * 


ſible works of God, he alone can underſtand the 


voice of all the reſt, proclaiming the glory of their 
Almighty Creator. 


It being thus certain, that man was framed 


chiefly for religion, it is very improbable, that 


among the many different religions profeſſed in 


the world, there ſhould not be one true and pleaſ- 
ing to God; for, in that caſe, God never could 
be glorified by his creatures, and muſt be defeated 
in the end propoſed by him. But if any of them 


be true, it muſt undoubtedly be that which is 


; moſt excellent, moſt worthy of God, and tending 
moſt to his glory. 


y | I propoſe, therefore, in the following zifcourle, | 
firſt to ſhow, that zhis Day: ſpring which hath viſited 
, the religion revealed in the Holy Scriptures to 

255 j us Chriſtians, is, of this kind, the moſt Pure and 

d excellent of any. on Tn 

„ And, ſecondly, 1 to prove that a revelation was Z 

neceſſary, in order to make this religion ſo univer- 

3 fſally known as it is at this day, or in the words of 

of the text, that. this light which was groen to thoſe who 

© _ fat. in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death, was ks on 

* ww derived 1 from God. _ 

x Fab, then, iti is to be proved, that the | Chriſtian : 

d — religion i is pure, excellent, and tending more than 

le any other to the Glory of God. Now religion con- 

— | fiſts of two parts; that we ſhould have juſt notion- 

= of God; and worſhip him aright, In order then to 


C3 = make 


9 
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Sa. make out the point before us, let us conſider how | 
II. far the religion delivered in Holy Scripture, excels 
"NERO all others in theſe two ps 


As to the 2 hit we ſhould have juſt notions 
of God. The Scriptures every where deſcribe Him 
With the greateſt ſublimity and magnificence ; as 
2 Being, -One: Supreme, Independent, Immenſe, 
Unchangeable, who always has been, and ſhall be 
for ever; whoſe Wiſdom is unſearchable ; whoſe 
Power is unbounded; who called all things, into 
being by the word of his Power; who alone i is able 
to preſerve and govern all and every thing in this _ 
wWide- extended univerſe; who directs all to their 
proper ends; is preſent to all; knows all paſt, 4 
preſent, future ; ; things open, concealed, viſible an 
inviſible; not only the words and actions of men, 
but their inmoſt thoughts; a Being moſt perfect, =_ 
L moſt holy; who propoſeth his holineſs to be imi- 
l tated by his creatures, and has derived from thence 
a a law to mankind, and engraved it in their hearts; 
Which law He, the great Lawgiver, from his Wiſe 
dom and Goodneſs, and the right of ſovereign do- 
minion which he hath over us his creatures, ham 
He enforced obedience to, under the ſevereſt penal. 
| ties, to be inflicted upon the tranſgreſſors, in this 
mortal life, and e in the eternal. one to 
come. . : 
Pet this anfol lawgiver and judge i is 3 | 
5 to us, in the ſame book, as a moſt excellent Being, 
0 the Fountain of all Good within and without us, 
man's chief, nay only Good ; as a Creator tenderly 
loving his creatures, men eſpecially, on whom he 


never | 
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never ceaſeth to confer benefits, whom, as a ſa-Sp RM. 


ther, he cheriſheth in his boſom; to whom, 


though he neither doth, nor can owe any thing, * 


yet he will not be ſought in vain by them; and the 
good they do, though not adding to his happineſs, 
though due to him, though derived from his grace, 
be is pleaſed to reward, and that with a recompence 
ſuitable to infinite bounty. Nay God is deſcribed 
to be ſo good, that he ceaſeth not to love and take 
care of his rebellious ſubjects, and upon them prin- 
cipally diſplays the riches of his long-ſuffering and 
' Mercy, that he endures, preſerves, pours out ma- 
ny benefits upon them, that he invites them, 
though unwilling, to return to him, waits for their 
amendment with great patience, and even Pulls 
them back when flying from him. 
And whereas our reaſon cannot reconcile this 
15 Purity of God, this ſtrictneſs of a juſt judge, with 
his goodneſs and wonderful lenity towards ſinners: 
The Scriptures diſcover to us the means which 
Divine Wiſdom hath found out to reconcile them, e 
and here opens the great Myſtery of Godlineſs, Cod 
made manifeſt in the fleſh, and redeeming! his church N 
with his own blood. 
There is nothing herein repugnant to that noti- 
on of God which nature hath implanted in the 
breaſt of every man; or rather human reaſon has 
never found out, nor could, by i imagination, frame 
to itſelf a conception more worthy of God, of his 
majeſty and glory. If in any part it exceed the 
comprehenſion of reaſon, that only proves thoſe 


Scriptures not to be the work of reaſon alone, el 
pecially lince we find theſe things incomprebenible 


I. 
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by reaſon to be moſt fit toconfirm and render con- 
ſiſtent thoſe other, which reaſon declares to us 
- concerning God, i 
Now the worthy: enjoined i in 1 Holy Scripture, 
which was the ſecond part of religion to be conſi- 
dered, is exactly conformable to this notion of God 
delivered therein; for it requires that we ſhould | 
| worſhip God not 15 much by outward rites, as in 
| ſpirit and truth: and though God in the Old Teſ- 
tament requires the obſervance of many ceremo- 
nies from the people of Hrael, yet the Scripture of- 
ten declares thoſe ceremonies to be only the ſha- 
dos of ſpiritual things ; and beſides, as often as 
occaſion offers, the books of that very Old Teſta- 
N ment teach, that if obedience of the heart be want- 
” ing, theſe outward obſervances are not the worſhip : 
WM eaſing to God, and that which he requires at the 
hands of men. Hear God himſelf ſpeaking on 
this occaſion. D 0 what purpoſe is the multitude of : 
your ſacrifices unto ine? I am full of the burnt offerings WT 
e ram,, and the fat of fed beaſis; and 1 delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- -goats. Learn 
10 do well, , ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, judge the 
fatherleſs, plead for the widow. O Lord (faith the 
Plſalmiſt) thou delighteſt not in burnt offerings ; the ſa- 
eri ice. of God ure a broken ſpirit; a broken and contrito 
heart, O Lord, thou wilt not deſpiſe. Now the worſhip 
of the heart, which the Scriptures principally de- 
mand from us, and of which all outward worſhip 
is only ſo far ſignificant as it is expreſſive, conſiſts 
in thoſe affections which a ſerious and devout me- 3 
ditation upon the divine excellence, upon our g 
; wants and weakneſſes, naturally inſpires, which 


affections 


3 by the Appearance of the Meſſiah. 25 
affections ſhine forth in the holy writers ſo ſtrong- * 
ly as not to be paralelled in any others; and we 
= may ſay that a perpetual veneration of God's ho- © 
ly name is kept up through their whole writings. 
he Scripture requires, above all things, that we 

ſhould not content ourſelves with idly contemplat- 
ing and admiring the Divine Excellency, but that 
our hearts ſhould be ſo moved and thoroughly af- 
fected by the goodneſs, wiſdom, power, juſtice, — © _ 

and other perfections of God, that we ſhould re 

vere, fear, and love him above all; that we ſhould 

E put our truſt in him, acquieſce in his Providence, 

rejoice in him, depend conſtantly upon him, and 

ſubmit our will and affections ublotutely to his 

Will. 5 5 
This worſhip of God naturally expreſſes itſelf in 
4 prayers, in praiſes and thankſgivings, by which 
we teſtify our deep ſenſe of his great perfections, 5 
eſpecially of his tranſcendent Wiſdom, and Good- _ 
4 neſs, and Power; and at the ſame time acknow- _ 


ar. . 
rere 


ledge our perpetual dependence upon Him, that | 
we are nothing, that we poſſeſs nothing, that we [ 


2 _ hope for nothing, but from Him alone. No W ¾9 
1 this duty of praiſing and praying to God is no 
where ſo ſtrongly enjoined as in Holy Scripture ; 
aand indeed that book abounds with examples of e 
this ſort as well as precepts, with ſupplications, 15 
 thankſgivings, praiſes and hymns which men of 
S God, warmed by a holy zeal, and guided by his 
ſpirit breathed forth upon all occaſions; 
| The ſame Scriptures place the moſt important | 
E part of this worſhip in piety of life and perpetual 
_—— obedience, 37 this we acknowledge God to be 
1 h our. 
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5 our Lord and Lawgiver ; and ſhew, at the ſame 


time, what kind of Lord we ſerve; one whois f . 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, who would have us _ 

perfect, as he himſelf is perfect. To this head are 
reducible all thoſe precepts with which the Scrip - 


ture abound not only of piety to God, but alſo of 
love to our neighbour, of juſtice, with, chaſtity, 


temperance, thoſe eſpecially, requiring humility, — 
patience, and charity towards men, even enemies, | 


which precepts are no where ſo often repeated 0 8 


clear and perfect, as in theſe writings. 


But becauſe it is of no uſe to inculcate theſe upon 


a ſinner, who, polluted with vice, dares not a- 
Pear in the preſence of Almighty God; the Scriz- 


ture is in no reſpect more admirable, than in the 


method it diſcovers to us, whereby we may ap- 


peaſe the offended Deity. This great work is not 
done by outward ablutions or vain ceremonies, 
the Scripture demands, that the ſinner ſhould feel, 5 


from the bottom of his heart, the enormity of his 
crimes, ſhould be ſenfible of what he deſerves, ⁶ 
whom he hath offended, and ſhould therefore | 
humble himſelf, grieve, bewail, deplore his follies, . 


and then, in this ſtate of penitence and contrition, 
ſhould fly to the mercy of God his only refuge, 


which he ſhould propoſe to obtain, not by his o.] 
merit, as being moſt nnworthy, nor by the blood 
of bulls and goats, but by that which is moſt deer 
to God, the blood of his only Son, in whom be ii 
well pleaſed ; and through that he is moſt fervently | 
to beſeech pardon for his ſins, but ſo to beſeech, as 
with a firm purpoſe to amend his life, to deliver 


himſelf Lore up to Him, to live to Him in all 
LS 5 


by the Appearance if the Meſſ " a: 
things, to imitate Him who died for his juſtifica- Senkt. 
tion; and he is required to prove the ſincerity of II. 
this reſolution through the whole remainder of n 
I ſerving God faithfully, and ſhowing forth | 
His glory 1 in all his words and actions. 8 
This is the religion, this is the method of glori- 
fring God, which we learn from the Holy Serip=- ß 
tures: And now I appeal to every man's conſci- 
| ence; aſk yourſelves, If all men, in all ages and 
places of the earth, had united all their judgments 1 5 
and ſagacity, could they have found out a more 
perfect ſyſtem of religion than this? Certainly if 
there be a God, if it be his pleaſure that he ſhould 
bde known and worſhipped by men, he would be 
' Pleaſed to beknown and worſhiped in this manner; 
we cannot conceive any other ſo worthy of God. 
If any one ſeeks to be farther convinced of the 1 
excellence of this religion, let him conſider it not 
in ſpeculation only, the beauty of which is much 
obſcured by preſumptuous queſtions and vain diſ- 
putes, but in practice, the end and aim of the 
whole, and where controverſies do not enter. 
| Imagine to yourſelves a people among whom ev ery 
| Perſon lives, according to the rule Jaid down in 
| Scripture, worſhips God as religiouſly in ſupplica- 
tions and praiſes, loves him as ardently, fears 
him as devoutly, depends upon him as conſtantly, e 
cC.onfides in him as ſecurely, obeys him as W 1 
bears his chaſtiſements as patiently, returns thanks 
for his mercies as gratefully, governs his appe- 
iites and paſſions as abſolutely, loves other men as | 
ſincerely, aſſiſts them as chearfully, has ſuch com-  / 
33 paſlon for the Aa, ſuch tenderneſs 1 in bear- 


wg . 


th 
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SERM, Ing with the infirmities of others, ſuch readineſs in 


forgiving injuries, is as juſt, pious, ſober, chaſte, 


" temperate, ſincere, true, patient, meek, humble, 


continues as ſtedfaſtly in the worſhip of God and 


ſanctity of life, and meets death not only undaunt-. 
ed, but rejoicing: In a word, where every perſon _ 


is ſuch as God their Creator, Preſerver, and moſt 
affectionate Father, commands them to be ; as the 


Son of God, who redeemed them with his blood, 
and the hopes of eternal life obtained through him, 
require them to be: If, I ſay, there were ſuch a. 
people, how noble a ſpectacle would they afford to 
 Godand man! Here the glory of God would inha- 


bit; and this be the ſcene of the greateſt happineſs 


attainable upon earth. Such is the image of the 
life propoſed to us, and enjoined in Scripture, to 
| which 1t 1s to be wiſhed that we could at all 
4 come near. But, if we ſincerely endeavour and 
| ſeek the aſſiſtance of God to obey this rule, and fail 
5 through the infirmity of our nature, the fame book 
Points out a remedy to the penitent ſinner. My. 
 Titth children fin not; but if one among you commit fin, 
we have an advocate: with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the 
- - righteous, and be 1 is the MOVE fo our F 16, I John : 


1. „ . 


W arguments carry "ach: evidences 1 
| them, that the more reaſonable. part of thoſe who 
are enemies to Chriſtianity, cannot deny the force 
of them, but are compelled to acknowledge it to 8 
be the beſt religion that ever appeared in the world, 
the moſt worthy of God, the moſt fitted to perſect 125 
human nature, the moſt capable of rendering man- 
kind happy; but at the ſanie time Ahe alledge, that 


there 
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there is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing it to be revealed, SERM, 
| becauſe it might have been diſcovered by the light 
of nature. In oppofition to which opinion, 1 
propoſed in the ſecond place to ſhow, that this 
religion was derived from God immediately, it is 
the 9 Joring from on v bigb which hath v1fited us. 


Fir, then, we accept what theſe objeQors, ene- 


mies to credulity, allow, that our religion 1s pure, 


excellent, and uſeful to mankind. From whence _ 


they muſt acknowledge, that it is from God in the 
ſame manner that all good and perfect gifts are 
from him: For ſuppoſing his Providence, ſince 
| reaſon is his gift, the religion which follows from 
the right uſe of reaſon mult be his gift alſo. Thus 


it is granted on both hands, that the Chriſtian reli- 


gion is originally from God ; The queſtion is, In 
what manner it is from God? Whether in the or- 
dinary way, by his directing human reaſon in the 
diſcovery of it, or by immediate extraordinary re- 
velation? This latter we believe in common with 
the Chriſtians of all ages, as we do likewiſe with the 
Jews concerning their religion : The other is the 
doctrine of a few unbelievers. But why do they 
oppoſe this univerſal perſuaſion | ? Are they con- 
cerned leſt our credulity ſhould be hurtful to us? 
It muſt have a contrary effect, making us adhere 
more conſtantly to a religion thus . to man- 
kind, which we believe to be divine: Or rather, 
is it not that they may leſſen the obligation to live 
according to the precepts of it? For a religion mere- 
ly of reaſon, cannot have ſo ſtrong an influence 
: EE Ein | as | 
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skbu. as that which is ſuppoſed to come diretly from 


God. 


| Secondly; ; Do not theſe advocates of reaſon attri- 


bute too much to it? They ſay that by reaſon alone 
they might have found out the whole of religion 
contained in the Scriptures: This may indeed 
ſeem eaſy to them who are already acquainted with 


that religion; but would it be ſo to thoſe who ne- 


ver heard of it? The moſt curious inventions ſeem 
obvious when once communicated, every one fan- 
cies he could have found them out, and wonders _ 
| how they could remain ſo long undiſcovered. If 
we would eſtimate rightly the power of reaſon in | 
diſcovering religious truths, we ſhould conſult, not 
our reaſon, as it is enlightened by the word of 
God, but 83 who have not that aſſiſtance. And 
what monſters reaſon, thus left to itſelf, produces, 
may be learned from the examples of the heathen _ 
world, in which, however, were many perſons _ 4 
equal in abilities to any modern unbeliever. To 
cCompriſe all in a word, religion, merely rational, _ 
is the religion of the Gentiles of old ; the religion 
of the pretent unbelievers is the religion of thoſe, 
Who, after they have borrowed from the Holy 
Scripture what they approve moſt, boaſt that they 
have found out the whole by their own reaſon, 
and then maguify reaſon i in n oppoſition to revela. 5 


| tion, 


"Bur: ſay they. the 5 points delivered in 
Scripture were known to the Heathens, inſomuch 


that learned men have compiled an entire ſyſtem 


of mays reli mg ſolely from the writings of the Gen- 


tiles . 


1 e n 2 
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tiles. To this it is anſwered, that the Dofirines Seam, 


of our religion relating to the nature of God, our II. 
| ſouls, a future ſtate, to repentance and atonement WY 
for ſins, however uſeful and neceſſary, were either 
not at all, or very faintly, known to the wiſeſt Hea- 
thens. But becauſe theſe men affect an enmity 

to all myſtery, waving this for the preng, we 
anſwer, þ 85 


Firſt, That 4 who compiled thels ſtems, 


ſelected the good from a mixture of many errors 


and abſurdities; and it is not extraordinary, that 
doctrines, thus choſen out and carefully digeſted, 
ſhould make up a tolerable ſyſtem of religion. 
But to ſtate the caſe fairly ; Suppoſe, on the other 
hand, thar they had collected, with the ſame care, 
all the falſhoods only contained in the writings of Fo 
theſe Gentiles: If this had been done, what an 
heap of monſtrous doctrines would they hive pub- 

| iſhed to the world! So that if the religion taught 
in Scripture had no other excellence, but that it 
alone contains all the good doctrines which can be 


gathered out of all other writings of all ages and 
nations; that it contains them pure and unmixed 


with evil, and delivers them not obſcurely, doubt- 
fully, and faintly, but clearly, firmly, and with 
authority: This ſingle conſideration would go very 

far towards proving the divine original of that 
; religion, and of the book in which it is found. Z 


| Secondly ; J We ſhould judge of the 8 of the 


Gentiles not from the writings of ſome philoſo- 
b diſtinguiſhed by! uncommon abilities, but 


from 


48 Error and e diſpelled 


SeRM. from their public rites, which were ſo abſurd, that © 
II. they were, and muſt have been, diſpleaſing to the 


wy wiſer men among them; and yet theſe very wiſer 
men had nothing to ſubſtitute in their ſtead, but 


= | _ doubting, unreſolved and fluctuating, continued to 
= Join in the worſhip they diſapproved. If we would 


rites of Chriſtians with the public rites of Gentiles, 
the common people of one ſort with the common 


this compariſon hath been made, what ſhall we ſay 


thier notions of God and his worſhip, than the 


0 its divine original? 


the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament ? 


derived all their learning from the Egyptians and 


make the parallel juſt, let us compare the public 


people of the other, the wiſe with the wiſe : When 


bol that book, which alone is the cauſe that ſo many 
thouſand perſons at preſent have clearer and wor- 


Viſeſt of the Gentile philoſophers had? Muſt we 
not acknowledge this to be a ſtrong e of 


Bar: „ dh What if 3 * the Gentile doc- 

trines concerning God and divine affairs were diſco- 

vered, not by reaſon, but by a tradition, the firſt 
| 88 of which was this revelation contained in | 


The Greeks themſelves acknowledge that they 


VDꝛisænicians, who had early and intimate commerce 
uith the Jews: And learned men have collected 
aẽͤ great number of paſſages in the writings of anci- 
ent Pagans, which bear the moſt probable (I might 

ſay certain) marks of having been copied from the _ 
Jewiſh revelation. From whence we may reaſon- 

ably conclude, that whatever right ſentiments con- 
cerning God preyailed among the Gentiles, were, 
8 Ti r 
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for the moſt part derived to them through this 
channel of tradition. Theſe things being rightly _ 


conſidered, if we ſhould ſuppoſe that there never 
were in the world Patriarchs, Prophets, or Apoſ- 
tles, never any perſon ſent from God, nor religion 


Sen. 
II. 


inſpired by him, what muſt have been the pre- 


' ſent condition of mankind? What knowledge 
' ſhould we have had concerning God and his wor- 
ſhip? What ſhould have been the habitation of 
his glory among men? What religion ſhould now 
have exiſted of all thoſe which are, or have been, 
not only of Jews and Chriſtians, but even of moſt _ 
of the Gentiles, of whom there were very few who 
had not ſome glimmering ray of revelation to di- 
rect them? What would have been the inſtitutions. 
of the people at this day, their manners, policies, 
and laws, which derive their perfection and autho- 
rity in a great meaſure from the holy Scriptures | 3 
What would we have been? What theſe very un- 7 
believers with their religion purely rational? Per- 
haps they would have had the fame notions of God 
as the inhabitants of the new world were found to 
have when the Europeans firſt came among them, 


Strange! We owe the culture of our reaſon chiefly 


"hs; ; F would aſk. of cheſs advocates for a reli- 


gion merely rational, Did the Hebrew nation 
alone produce reaſonable men? Did they excel 


do the Chriſtian religion, and yet there are found 
who abuſe the ſubtility of this reaſon, to diminiſh 
the authority of that religion, which, once taxen 
: away, there is cauſe to fear that we ſhould fall back 
into the barbarity from which it hath let us free. 


wo 
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all others | in the uſe, and alone ſtudy the 1 improve- 
ment of reaſon? Is not the contrary true? Were 


not the Hebrews excelled in all things which re. 


quire extraordinary force of reaſon by the £gyp- 


tans, the Greeks and Romans? From theſe we 


received arts, ſciences, eloquence, and almoſt all 


uſeful inventions. Whence then came it to paſs 


that thoſe abilities, ſo conſpicuous in every other 
thing, failed of producing uſeful diſcoveries in re- 


ligion alone? Whence is it that the only religion . 
of former times, pure and agreeable to reaſon, was 
derived to us from the land of the Hebreus, where 
none of thoſe arts flouriſhed by which reaſon is cul- 
tivated and improved? Whence was it that the 
Hebrews were as much wiſer! in religion than all 
other people, as they were more ignorant in other 


points? Why were the others ignorant ſcarcely of Y 


any thing but the true God and his worſhip? And 
why did theſe know ſcarcely any thing but this, of | 


which the others were ignorant? Why, in fine, do 


mechanicks, labourers, perſons quite unlettered in 
| theſe days, ſpeak and think more properly of di- 
5 vine things, than philoſophers of old did, men who 7 
| ſeparated themſelves from the world to conſider 


thoſe points? Let us acknowledge ſomething more * 


than human in this; that the religion which hath 
produced theſe effects is not the diſcovery of reaſon; 


that the cauſe of this wonderful and otherwiſe un. | 
_ accountable difference is that which is aſſi igned in | 


oy Scripture ; that it is the Day-/pring from on bigh bath 


_ viſited us, who ſat in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death; 
that it is God who bath made known his ways unto Moſes, 


__ and bis actions unto the children f Iſrael ; who hath ſhewed 
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his words to Jacob, and his fatutes and laws to Ilrae!; 
who hath not dealt ſo with any other natim, and there- 
90 they have not known the commandments of God. 


There are ſome who diſlike the ſtile and manner 
of the Holy Scripture, and object againſt i it for be- 
ing ſimple and unadorned; but theſe men know _ 
not what they ought to approve. This very ſim- 
| plicity ſhews how rude and unlearned thoſe per- 
ſons were who firſt delivered it, and conſequently | 
| how unfit they were to invent what the greateſt and 
maooſt learned men could not arrive to; they, who 
could not attain to thoſe ornaments which even 

the middle and ordinary fort are able to acquire. 
This is a new and very ſtrong argument to confirm 
us in acknowledging the divine truth of theſe ora- 


rn 
II. 


cles, when we conſider what, from whom, in how 


unadorned a form we received them. Let us 

therefore impreſs deeply upon our minds the vene- 
ration due to theſe holy laws: Let us adore the 
Divine Providence who hath omitted none of thoſe 
things which may tend to convince us and eſtabliſh | 


our belief; and let us cry out with our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, We e glorify thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 


b and Earth, that thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe To 
and knowing, and haſt revealed them to babes and fuck 
| ings, for 5 0 Father, it ſeemed . unto oth 5 
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III. 1 


to render men averſe from it, than that 


„ dene; ſubduing, not rooting out, paſſion ; 
compoſes, not ſaddens, the mind; it reſtrains ly 


light and inordinate mirth; "purifies, not forbids, 
_ pleaſure; it naturally inſpires. chearfulneſs, and 
1s a fountain in the breaſt, ſpringing up with per- 
petual joy. That part of it which relates to our 
redemption and the incarnation of our Lord, hath 
Aa peculiar tender to Poder this effect, from 


the 


5 5 0 error hits Aies greater prejudice to the = 
| Chriſtian religion, nor contributed more 


- which men it as a melancholy inſtitution, 
forbidding every agreeable paſſion, and filling 
the mind with dark and diſmal ideas; whereas, : 
rightly underſtood, it hath a quite oppoſi te . 8 


On the Incarnation of Chriſt. EE 
2 the greatneſs of the benefits we receive in that diſ- SRM. 
penſation; and in this light it is that the angel re- III. 
preſents the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, in the text, WY. 
'F Tg of great joy. 

3% - The preſent high feſtival calls upon us to com- 
memorate more particularly this wonderful event; 
and can we better commemorate, than by nd 
3 dering i it in this moſt amiable light, by ſhewing | 

» how fully it anſwers this repreſentation ? _ | 
As a fit preparation for the right performance 
| hereof, let us obſerve in general, that joy and glad- 


8 neſs are the proper diſpoſitions of mind with which 
ve ſhould receive and acknowledge the ſignal fa- 
Vvours that God hath beſtowed upon us: We learn 


from the words of the divine meſſenger, in the 
text, that this is agreeable to Him, and it is cer- 
tl tʒeinly moſt reaſonable in itſelf : For as every good 
and humane mind is pleaſed with making others 

happy, is delighted with the perception of their 
happineſs, and their expreſſions of it; fo we muſt 
conclude, that a heart, thorougbly pierced with a _ 
ſenſe of benefits received, and overflowing with 
„love and gratitude, is an acceptable offering to 
. |} God, the beſt and moſt bountiful of all beings. i 
5 Agreeably to this, we find that ithath been a very — 
* | ancient inſtitution of the church, to lay apart and | 


-- diſtinguiſh certain ſeaſons wherein we ſhould, in 8 

1 | more eſpecial manner, recal to our memory the 

- extraordinary mercies and benefits granted to us, 

ir || to the end that, abſtracting ourſelves from the 
h | buſineſs and diverſions about ue, we night met. 

| | tate more fixedly upon them, fo chat having our 

1C 1 


hearts fully pofleſſed with a ſenſe of them, we may 
93 


be 
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Ser. be led from the goodneſs of the gift, to as the 


1 


great Giver, and be filled with a fervent zeal to 
obtain his favours. This is the natural effect of 


erde praiſe and thankſgiving, and ſuch feſtivals, 
properly obſerved, tend manifeſtly to confirm us 
in virtue. But to proceed to the point propoſed; 7 

the occaſion of the words of the text is this: Some 
ſhepherds who were in the field keeping watch 
over their flock by night, on a ſudden beheld an 
angel, and the glory of the Lord ſhining round about 
them, and they were ſore afraid. The angel who had | 
deſcended from heaven, in order to publiſh an ac- | 
count of our Saviour's birth, encourages them, and 


5 engages their attention in theſe words: Fear mt 
be not aſtoniſhed at this ſudden appearance, which 


being out of the courſe of nature, and very different 

from every thing upon earth, may, at firſt view, 
fill you with terror, but 1 its intention is oppoſite ; _ 
for, I bring you good dings the account which I - 


bring is one of public joy, of joy, not as the caſe is 


uſually in news of public joy, confined to, or chiefly F 


affecting, the governors of the earth, the rich and 


powerful, but ſuch as extends itſelf equally to the 
mean and low, to yz, whoſe condition of life makes 


OY. : labour and watching neceſſary. Tidings alſo of great N 


Joy, which ſball be to all people; the happineſs which 


| I now give notice of ſhall not be, as hitherto bleſ- 


5 ſings, communicated from heaven by the miniſtry | 
bol angels, have been, confined to the people of | 


{frael, but univerſal in its influence, comprehend- 
ing all mankind, all who have lived, or ſhall live 


5 to the end of f the world. 


sach 
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Such was the occaſion, ſuch the meaning of the SERM. 


angel's ſpeech in the text. Let us now go on to ex- 


amine how well adapted it was to the occaſion, | 
| how juſt and true in what particulars did the 
birth of Jeſus Chriſt deſerve the praiſe here given 


to it, "Wat of THF of great 700 to all TOs 


; And frÞ, it deſerved thin title for the great and 
happy change introduced into the world by his ap- 
pearance. Mankind had for many ages lain bu- 
ried in ignorance and vice; they were fo entirely 


MM. 


unacquainted with God and his attributes, the 


foundation of all religion, that they publickly paid 
divine honours to the hoſt of heaven, to dead men 


to plants and animals, - By theſe means they fell, 


8 not only into all the ridiculous rites of a blind ſuper- 
ſtition, but alſo into deification of frail, oftentimes 


wicked, men; they conſecrated their vices likewiſe, 
and became, of courſe, imitators of that corruption 


which they aſcribed to their Gods. Their no · 


tions of a ſtate after death were ſo faint and con- 


fuſed, that they were not in general ſeriouſly be- 


lieved; or, at leaſt, were ſo corrupted and 
mingled with abſurd fictions, that they had no 
material influence upon their lives. Morality was 
neither much known nor cultivated, as not only 
9 private perſons lived in contradiction to its pre- 
cepts, but whole nations, even the politeſt and 
moſt knowing, publickly allowed actions contrary 

7 " the law of nature, and of deſtructive tenden- 
cy. Some indeed there were, men of elevated 


minds and great abilities, who ſaw into the 


| errors of the reſt, who have left behind them 
| 7 . . Many 
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Sers. many noble ſentiments concerning the Deity, the 
dignity of human nature, and the excellency of 
virtue; but the number of theſe extraordinary 
per ſons was very ſmall, and ſoon oppreſſed by the 
great deluge of vice, that bore down every 
thing before it. Beſides, even the beſt of them 
erred in many points, and ſpoke with difidence 
and doubt concerning the moſt important. One 
of their moſt celebrated ſects for learning and 
numbers denied the Providence of Ged, affirming | 
that the world was made and governed by chance: 
Another held, that all things were [adminiſtered 
by a blind unchangeable fatality : Many ſects aſ- 
ſerted the mortality of the ſoul; and ſome left us 
ts the miſery of perpetual doubt, affirming that 
we could not know or be aſſured of any truth. 
If the wiſe and thinking men among them fell 
into this ſtrange confuſion, theſe doubts and ab- 
5 ſurdities, how deplorable muſt the, ignorance have 
| been! how monſjrous. the opinions of the com- 
mon fort, who had not the ſame leiſure to ex- | 
amine, nor the ſame abilities and Miene 
to. diſcover, the truth. 
St. Paul's deſcription of = practice of the FF 
latrous heathen world is expreſſed in very ſtrong 
terms: God (ſaith he) gave. them over to a reprobate d 
. mind, leine filled with all unrighteouſneſs, maliciouſ- 
ug, fall of envy, murder, malignity, without under- 
fanding, without natural Hl, haters of God, 
inplacable, unmerciful; | 
In, the midſt of this corruption, 75 Chriſt 
pub iſhed to the world a pure and holy religion, I 
aching us to . one Almighty God, 


tranſcendant 


3 
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tranſcendant i in Goodneſs and Mercy, as in Power SERM, 
and Wiſdom, who created and ſupports, who ſees III. 
and feels all things; He aſſured us of a future 
ſtate, and the immortality of our ſouls, an end- : 
| leſs exiſtence in happineſs or miſery, according to 
our deſerts here: He not only forbids evil actions, 
but corrupt thoughts alſo ; and makes charity, 
mutual love, and rgivenels.of - injuries, the fun- 
damental principle of his doctrine, and the diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark of his diſciples. How great, 
how happy is this change! The truths of religion, 
the attributes of the Deity, the nature of our 
ſouls, and a life hereafter, are now laid before us 
with ſuch evidence, that the ordinary and un- 
learned among us, may know more concerning 
them, and form juſter and more conſiſtent noti- 
ons about them, than the wiſeſt heathen could 


do. Inſtead of wandering in the darkneſs of 


error and ſuperſtition, we have now ſhining upon 
us the clear beams of the goſpel, that diſcover 
to us our duty, our nature, our whole being. wy 
Should we not then, with joy and gratitude, hail 

the birth of this Glorious Being, this Sun of 
Righteouſneſs, that is riſen upon us, diſpelling 

the night of ignorance, which, for ſo many ages, 
4 had covered the whole earth? 


A ſecond benefit derived from. the. Incarnation” 


| i our bleſſed Saviour, is the certainty which we 
have that God will accept our repentance, and 
pardon our ſins ; an aſſurance which, although of 
the greateſt moment to us, we could have ob- 
tained by no other method but that of a Divine 
Revelation. For let us ſoppole a wile and think 


ing 
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| Senm, ing perſon examining into this matter, by the 
x5 * light of unaſſiſted reaſon, he muſt argue upon the 
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> ſubjeRt ſomewhat in the following manner : * I 
find a rule of action in my own reaſon, and 
in the frame of my nature, which if I ſhould | 
violate, I feel, upon reflection, an inward pain 
and remorſe. This rule is therefore the will of 


my Creator, is his law, and I am accountable 


to him for my behaviour. This Creator is 
perfectly juſt and wiſe; he will therefore puniſh 


the violation, and will vindicate the authority 


of his law. But I have tranſgreſſed this law, 
thus am liable to puniſhment: Yet is he not 
alſo merciful? If I be ſorry, and beſeech par- 
don for my fault, ſhall he not forgive? But 
how is this? Is it neceſſary that he ſhould 
puniſh, yet will he forgive the ſame perſon for 
the ſame ſins? Is it not to be feared that I flat 
ter myſelf in entertaining ſuch hope? Yet ſup- 
poſe even this; after repentance I diſobey 
again; will he till continue to forgive? Jam 
< bound to obey the whole law; can my obedi- 
« ence to a part atone for my diſobedience to 
the reſt? How can I reconcile this to the wiſ. 
dom and juſtice of the Supreme Lawgiver? ? 
To this queſtion, I think, reaſon cannot give a 

fatisfactory anſwer ; here it muſt fail, and leave ” 
him in a miſerable uncertainty to he toſt between 
alternate hopes and fears; and J do not ſee how | 

he can, with any afurance, condude. that re- 

pentance can entitle a ſinner to abſolute forgive- 


neſs from God, much leſs to his favour. It is by 


no means clear from reaſon, that repentance 


can 
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can entitle a ſi nner to pardon, but ſurely no one g RRR. 
* will ſay that it can to reward. Accordingly the III. 
1 philoſophers of old could never arrive to any king 
fixed in this point. A perſon, the moſt cele- 
brated among them for virtue and wiſdom, was 
fo ſenſible of this ignorance, and the weakneſs of 
human reaſon, that he drew this remarkable con- 
clufion from it, which we read at this day in 
the writings of a Pagan author: © It is neceſſary 
* (fays he) to men, that ſome perſon ſhould open 
0: their eyes, and diſcover the will of God to 
them; and we muſt wait OY: for the : 
= coming of this divine meſſenger.” 
: And farther, that mankind were in fact uni- 
verſally perſuaded of the neceſſity of ſome atone- 
ment for ſins, appears evidently from the cuſtom 
© of offering facrifices for the expiation, of fins, 
Which prevailed in all nations; for if they had not 
judged repentance alone inſufficient to avert the 
- puniſhment of their guilt, they never would have 
had recourſe to ſo burthenſome a rite. And yet 
even theſe ſacrifices could not give any fatisfac- 
tion in this point to a diſcerning perſon; for 
1 what connection between the ſins of a man and = 
5 | the death of a beaſt? Can the blood of an inno- 
| cent creature waſh out the ſins of a guilty? Or 
| can fins be transferred from the criminal to one 
|, incapable of ſinning? Or will you ſay, that the 
| Deity, who poſſeſſes all things, can be bribed by 
gifts and offerings ? Nothing of this kind can 
obtain belief with any reaſonable perſon. What 
then was the caſe? Men could have no ſecurity 
from reaſon, that the Deny would pardon 12 
ins 
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fins upon their ſorrow for them and prayers for _ 
pardon ; they found expiatory ſacrifices univerſal- 
* eſtabliſhed, and, in the uncertainty they were 
in, gladly embraced even this light ground of 
hopes ſince they had none furer. Is it then a 
ſmall privilege to be reſcued from this uncer- 
tainty ? Is it a flight advantage to have it put be- 
yond all doubt that not only great indulgence 
will be ſhowed to little errors and weakneſſes, 
but even the moſt heinous ſins pardoned to the 
ſincerely penitent; and all this diſcloſed to us in 
ſuch a manner as reconciles this extraordinary 
7 clemency to the Juſtice of God. We have ſeen 


the great expiatory ſacrifice for the ſins of the 


world; one worthy of the Majeſty of God to ac- 
cept; one fitted to make us revere him as an 


awful Judge, at the ſame time that we love him 


5 as a kind and moſt bountiful Farent.. 


1 birdy ; We have yet farther * to eſteem 
the incarnation of our Lord a moſt happy event to 
us, ſince we not only become aſſured of pardon _ 
for our fins by the means of it, but likewiſe have 
a ftrong evidence of God's favour to mankind. 
God, faith the Apaltle, fo loved the world, that be 

gave his only- begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in 
bim ſhould unt periſh, but have everlaſting life. And 

certainly, if we conſider the point rightly, we | 
ſhall ſee the ſtrongeſt love to mankind expreſſed | 
by the Almighty in this diſpenſation. He con- 5 
ſents, that the moſt excellent Perſon in the uni- 
verſe, He whom he ſtiles his beloved Son, whom 
he had crowned with Power and Honour, by whom 
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conſents, that this Divine Perſon ſhould ſubject 
himſelf to a long courle of bitter fufferings, to 
the end that mankind might be delivered from 


final deſtruction. Does not this wonderful con- 
deſcenſion in the infinite omnipotent Maker of 


all things, manifeſt the tendereſt affection to the 


race of man? Again, What love ever exerted it- 


ſelf in ſuch extraordinary effects as that of our 


Bleſſed Redeemer ? He deſcends from the throne 
of glory to take our nature upon him with all 
the calamities incident to it: We ſee him expoſ- 
ed to hunger and thirſt, to compaſſion and ſor- 


row, to the various perſecutions of inveterate ene- 


mies: We behold him, before his laſt ſuffering, 
in an agony of mind not to be deſcribed, and 
at length expiring in the tortures of a flow and 


painful death: Is it poſſible that any love could 


diſcover itſelf in more wonderful effects? Have 
we not the ſtrongeſt reaſon to be aſſured that 
our ſalvation is highly valuable in his ſight? 
And may we not expect all the mercy which 
Juſtice can admit of, from Him who has endur- 

ed ſo much for our preſervation. 


ls it true that the Son of God mould 9 5 for 


men? This redemption is wonderful in its na- 
ture, in its manner inconceivable; but ſo is cre- 
ation; who can explain it? And it is the ſame 
power that created which redeemed us: rr 
ſhould we believe one, yet oppoſe difficulties to 
the other? What effect then ought the wonder- 
ful Nature of this redemption to have upon us? 


. hat | 
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he had created the worlds, who tis the Brightneſs of III. 


his Glory, and the expreſs Image of his Perſon , OY 


46 The Incarnation of Chrift 2 
What but to render us more thankful The 1 
high price at which our ſalvation was purchaſed, =_ 
ſhould render the gift precious in our eyes. [2 
And theſe glad tidings, faith the text, were o 1 
all people; "Ba we are to believe, that they who | 
lived before the coming of our Saviour, who | 
| dwell in regions to which the ray of the goſpel 


hath not extended, yet if they act according to 
the light granted to them, be upright, ſincere, -. 
penitent for their faults, ſhall partake 1 in this 
lalvation. 5 


urtbiy; Nothing can do more honour to hu. 
man nature than the ſolemn event we this day 
commemorate. What the prophet ſays with re- 
lation to the ſecond temple, that its glory ſhould = 
exceed that UG the firft, becauſe the Meſſiah was to 
be preſent in it, we may, in a ſtronger ſenſe, ap- 
F ply to our nature, which he condeſcended to take 
upon him and join to the Divine. Frail and 
fallen as it is, we muſt have a high opinion of 
its dignity, which was judged worthy of ſuch ho- 
nour; and what judgment muſt ſuperior ſpirits 
have formed: concerning us, when they beheld 
the Son of God deſcending from the Majeſty of 
Almighty Power, to take our condition upon 
him, and be made like to man in every thing, 
ſin only excepted? We cannot doubt that our na- 
ture is capable of great excellency, and adapted 
to noble ends, which had fo high a mark „ 
worth and value ſet upon it. | 
Thus we ſee the truth of the Angel's aſſertion 


= the text, , that the account of our Saviour's . 
A birth 5 
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birth was a joyful one to all people, as the be- Seku. 


nefits of it are very great, and extend to the III. 
whole race of mankind. By it there was a hap- WY 
py change wrought in the world, from ignorance 


and ſuperſtition to the knowledge of the true re- 


ligion. By it we became certain that God will 
forgive repenting ſinners. By it we have mani- 


5 88 the brighteſt teſtimony of God's favour 10 


Buy it new dignity and honour are added to 


our nature. By it we are directed and incited by 
our Lord's ſinleſs N 


Fifibiy We have ſeen that this nativity of our 


Lord was the inſttument of publiſhing the moſt 
perfect rule of duty which was ever preſented to 
_ mankind : It was farther the means of directing us 
in the road of ſalvation, by the influence and autho- 
rity of Chriſt's ſinleſs example. 'This example gives 
ſpirit and force to all his precepts ; this at once 
teacheth and encourageth us, placing before our 
eyes the moſt beautiful of all objects, never elſe. 
where ſeen upon earth, Virtue in a viſible ys 
without ſhade or ſtain of imperfection. 


And truly, all the ſeveral cauſes which com- 15 


, monly produce joy, meet together, and are com- 
bined in this one, to render this a ſeaſon of joy. 
Do we uſually run out to meet the meſſenger of 
good news, and receive him with gladneſs? 
| Surely then we ought to welcome the return of '- 
this time, which renews the memory of an event, 


| ; beyond all others, moſt tranſcendantly beneficial 


? to us. Is it agreeable to us to have our hopes 
5 awakened, and a x proſpect of laſting happineſs lad 


open 
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Senn. open before us? This muſt be moſt agreeable, 15 
III. which gives us a certain expectation of endlefs Þ* 
1 Do we hail the birth-day of a good and 
bekneficent Prince, and celebrate it with all the 
marks of triumph and exultation? This is yet 
more; no Prince ever equalled his grandeur, nor 
confetred ſuch benefits upon any people: Are 
dienit / and honour pleaſing to us? Never ſure 
was greater honour conferred upon human nature 
b in this ſurpriſing event, this union of 1 it with 
the Divine: Do we naturally delight in contem- | 

_ Plating things new and wonderful? Never was 
any thing 10 amazing, ſo ſtupendous as this, a 

_ myſtery which the Angels of God themſelves de- 
"re: to look into: Is the recovery of health from 
a grievous and dangerous diſeaſe Juſt cauſe of 
ing Then ought we to rejoice, delivered, 5 
as at this time, from the moſt terrible of all 
diſeaſes and dangers, ignorance and vice, and 
the wrath of God: Is length of life the object 
of our wiſhes? How happy are we who have 
-now revealed to us a certainty of weint for ever 

in unſpeakable happineſs! ME 

Concerning this joy, however, we ſhould be- 
5 ware of entertaining wrong notions, as the man- 4 
ner of many is. Perverſe men! how unreaſon- 1 
N do ye act! Who would pervert the Joy | | 
ſpringing from religion into the ſervice of vice, 1 
and make it the ground of riot and exceſs? |. 
This is pure and laſting; a joy ſeated in the = 
mind, diftufing through all its faculties a ſweet £| 
and equal ſerenity; ; it overflows in love and gra- 
titude to the Father of Mercies, the Almighty, re- 
vering 
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; vering his Wiſdom, adoring his Majeſty, giving Sun x. 
thanks for his infinite Goodneſs. 


With devotion to God, it joins. alſo good vi 
b to men; 


is full of tenderneſs, compaſſion and 
forgiveneſs, ſetting right the miſguided, viſiting 
the ſick and priſoner, comforting the afflicted, 


relieving the needy. Let our joy thus ſhew forth 


itſelf in theſe ſuitable and excellent fruits : To 


paiety add charity: Let us be merciful accordir.,; 


to our power, making this, according to the ex- 


preſſion of the Angel, zidings of: joy to al. 2-498 
Loet us now cloſe our diſcourſe on the ſubject o 
this day with ſome thoughts relating tc the cit- 8 


cumſtances of it. 
Thou, who, at this time, wert born of a vir- 


5 gin, wrapped in ſwaddling cloaths and laid in * 
manger, teach us not to judge from appearar©*, 
not to deſpiſe the ſeemingly mean! Thou, 12%, 
leaving the throne of Divine Glory, Abate 0 
this humble ſtate, inſpire into our hearts true hu- 


mility ! Bleſſed Infant, proclaimed by hoſts of 


Angels, by a new ſtar, worſhipped by the wiſe 
men of the Eaſt, purſued through a tide of inno- 
cent blood, enlighten, convert, preſerve us after 
the example of thy holy childhood, make us to 
grow in wiſdom and years, and favour with God 
and man. 
As to thy table! Thou art our King : O receive 
us into thy kingdom! Thou, who with the F ather 
and Hay ah liveſt and eren, Se. 


Thou art our Redeemer : Receive 
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An every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall 
, into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth 
'h, e Wil 1 * Faller which is in Heaven. 


TT. is an ancient - cheat.” that many 

11 would have arrived] at wiſdom, if they had 
not thought eee e already wiſe : We 

may apply this equally to religion. Many would 


: | have become good Chriſtians, true diſciples of 


their divine Maſter, if they had not already be- 
lieved themſelves ſuch: They would have la- 


boured to acquire thoſe ſpiritual riches which can 


alone render men happy, if, like the Angel of 


the church of Laodicea, they had not vainly i imagin- 


1 themſelves rich, having need of nothing, though in | 
truil they were miſerable, and blind and naked. It 

is therefore a neceſſary and uſeful undertaking 
to Explain and to inſtruct men in the nature of 


true —— 
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true religion, and by theſe means, remove or SRM. 


prevent thoſe dangerous deluſions which Chriſti- 


ans ſo often fall into, in this moſt important of 
all points. This I ſhall attempt to do in diſ- 


courſing upon the words of our Lord now read 
to you, which point out, firſt, what is inſufficient 
for our ſalvation, For it is not enough to ſay unto 
Jieſuss Chriſt, Jad Lord: And, Lee, that 
| which is neceſſary and ſufficient to this end, 
{ That we ſhould do the will of our Father which is in 
| Heaven. J propoſe to treat diſtinctly of each of 
theſe articles. May the things which I ſhall ſay 
upon this great point of our holy religion, not 


5 only give us right apprehenſions of Chriſtianity, 


but make ſuch a deep impreſſion on our hearts, 


as ſhall influence our behaviour, and enable us to 


live conformably to thoſe right apprehenſions! Dy 
Our great Lord and Maſter then declares, that 


7 5 every one that ſaith unto him, Lord, Lord, ſhall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven; as if he had ſaid, 


To be a true member of my church, the king- 

dom I come to eſtabliſh here, and to reign 
c with me hereafter in my kingdom of glory, 
eis a happineſs not attainable on ſuch eaſy con- 

« ditions as many imagine. Although they ſhould. 


8 pay ſome reverence, direct ſome worſhip to 

Tn me, and acknowledge me to be the Meſſiah, 
= they would be ſtill deficient : To this purpoſe 2 
= on ſomething more real and ſolid, ſomething f 


<« true worth is required. To call me Lord, Lord, 
eis of little value, and what ver) bad men 
5 my do.” 4 


E. 2 . The 


A. 7 * Tueffcacy of external Profe 5 ons. 


The juſtice of this ſentence, that the acknow- 
 ledging Jeſus Chriſt to be the Meſſiah, and even 


- honouring him as ſuch in a certain ſenſe, is not 


ſafficient to entitle one to admiſſion into his 
kingdom, will appear from the following conſi- 


 derations. ; 


| Jeſus Chriſt may be honoured in thiee ways; 
5 by words and outward expreſſions of reſpect,; by 
inward ſentiments of the heart; by ſome actions 


done in honour of him. Let us now ſee what we 
are to think concerning each of theſe ways. 


We are to begin with thoſe who honour him 
_ outwardly, whom our Lord ſeems to deſcribe pe- 


culiarly in the character of thoſe that ſay unto 
mum, Lord, Lord. In this rank we may place all 


whoſe Chriſtianity conſiſts entirely in an external 
pirofeſſion of Chriſt's religion, who confine them- | 


ſelves to that particular belief and form of wor- 1 


| ſhip in which they were educated, to the obſerv- _ 


ance of ceremonies, to the repeating of certain 


5 5 "Nothing is more ly than to ſhow that this: N 
Pe behaviour cannot make men true diſciples of Je- = 


_ prayers, to the hearing a fixed number of ſer- 
mons, and preſerving a certain outward decency 
of behaviour, which, without much pain of ſelf- 


oy denial, often acquires che pu en of virtue and . 


| ſus Chriſt. Theſe perſons are no more than hy- 
pocrites and impoſtors in religion, or, to ſpeak ÞF 


more properly, are indeed deſtitute of all reli- | 


gion; for if they really believed in God, they 
could not be ſo abſurd as to think of deceiving 
: him by mere ſhow : No, their actions regard not 
— 
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the Deity, but men, whom they would deceive Ser. 
into eſteem for themſelves by this counterfeit ; 
virtue. How contrary is their whole behaviour "VP 
to the ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion, which may 
be ſtiled, by its excellence, the religion of the 
heart, which firſt introduced into the world a rea- 
ſonable worſhip of the Deity, a worſhip in ſpirit 
and truth, which diſpenſes with burthenſome cere- 
monies, with the ſacrificing of oxen and ſheep, but 
which commands us to offer up ourſelves to God, 
our ſouls and bodies to be a pure and lively ſacri- 


fice! And ſurely he muſt have a rude, imperfe&t, 
notion of the Divinity, who imagines, that the 


| Moſt High can be pleaſed with the bowing of the 
knee, with the elevating of the eyes or hands, 
with the pronunciation of a ſet of words, or the 
hearing certain diſcourſes, with particular geſtures 
of the body, an adherence to received cuſtoms, f 
or the obſervance of ſtated ceremonies. "Men: 
© kindle into anger, if they perceive the ſigns of 
that reſpe& which is paid to them to be only 
diſſimulation and mockery, and ſhall not God be 
diſpleaſed with the inſolence of a wretched crea- 
ture, who ſhould dare to treat him in this man- 
ner? That God, whoſe infinite perfections ; re- 
quire the higeſt reverence and honour; that God, 
who ſees the bottom of our hearts, and pierces 
into the deepeſt receſſes of our ſouls; that God, 
Vvbo ſo loved the world, that he ſent his only Son 
| to ſuffer death for its redemption ; who gave, who 
| preſerves our exiſtence, who pours down upon 
us every day ſuch ineſtimable benefits; that God, 


who will not reward his ſervants hereafter with 5 
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| Sen, vain titles and imaginary honours, with ſhadows 
IV. and appearances, but will heap upon them hap- 
vv pineſs without alloy, without end. As nothing 
but the utmoſt folly can entertain ſuch a vain 
imagination, ſo it muſt be the blackeſt ingratitude 
which can content itſelf with offering up to our | 
great Creator, our ſupreme Benefactor, ſuch an | 
Imperfect, frivolous, unworthy ſervice. After 
this, is it to be wondered at, that our Lord ſhould = 
deny eternal felicity as a reward to ſo mean a wor- 
ſhip, and ſhut out from his kingdom hypocrites, 
who during their whole lives have done nothing 


| but cry out with their mouths, Lord, Lord? 


Next, what ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who proceed- : 
ing farther, pay ſome honour to our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour inwardly, in the ſentiments of their minds? 
Are not they worthy of being ranked among his 
: true diſciples ? Not even all theſe : For there may 

be a falſe, at leaſt an imperfect worſhip of the 
heart as well as lips. If they indeed honoured = 

him with a true and ſincere reverence, a reve- 
rence expreſſed i in a pious obſervance of his laws, 

in the imitation of his perfect virtue and 800d 1 

neſs, they would be entitled to his favour, and 
might expect admiſſion into his kingdom. But 
very different from this is the honour, too often 1 
the only one, paid to him by thoſe who eſteem 
themſelves good Chriſtians, an honour which is 
placed in a blind zeal for doctrines, taken up at 
hazard, in a violent attachment to a party, in 1 
rious reſentment, a perſecuting ſpirit againſt al! 
who are of a different opinion: Theſe can have 
no place in his kingdom. But one of the moſt 
es 5 frequent 
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ſrequent and dangerous ſorts of this deluſion 75 
| where this ſuppoſed honour paid to our Lord, con- 
fiſts in a faith purely barren, where men value 
| themſelves upon believing, although their belief 
ad no good effect in their hearts or con- 
* 5 = 
JE, difficult to imagine, that any perſon Who 
believes the Goſpel, its promiſes and threaten- 
ings, can at the ſame time live viciouſly : It ſhould _ 
ſeem that ſuch a one, however he may deceive the | 


world, and perhaps himſelf, is in truth an unbe- 


liever. But becauſe there are many who glory in 
believing, yet who act in oppoſition to the Goſpel, 
let us ſuppoſe that ſome of them may be {incere ; 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that ſuch belief, however 
ſincere, cannot fave any man. It is not to a vain, 
ineffectual faith, to a faith languid, or rather 
dead, to a ſuperficial faith, which, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, floats upon the mind; but does not ſink 
into the heart, that ſalvation is promiſed ; That 
faith which has the promiſe of a happy immorta- 
. lity i is of another kind: It is aclive, it is liv ely, . 
| it is productive of charity, it is ſraitful in e 
good works, it changes, it purities the heart, it 
: makes us new creatures; where it enters, it ſeizes no 
the whole heart and reigns there, it triumphs over 1 
all evil paſſions, it weakens, it deſtroys vicious 
habits, and thus vanquiſſies the world and all its 
powerful temptations: In one word, it is not a 
faith which contents itſelf with paying a wretch- 5 
ed homage that coſts nothing, a ſlight reſpect to 
our Lord, but one that binds us cloſely to him, 
that fills us with love and gratitude towards kim, 


SpRM, 


24 1 that 
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3 4 that makes us find tranquility, joy, and our great- 
V 


eſt pleaſure in doing the will of our heavenly Fa- 
Other. Nay, indeed, fo far is this barren faith 


from being meritorious, that it aggravates our 


8 guilt, and renders us more inexcuſable to our 


on conſciences, and in the ſight of God. 


What would you ſay of a rebellious ſubject, 


who ſhould plead before his Prince, in excuſe of his 


crimes, that whilſt he bore arms agairſt him, his 


ſovereign, he ill acknowledged the juſtneſs of 
his title, the lenity of his government, and re- 


ſpected him in his heart? Would you not think, 
him inſolent, or abſurd, to alledge in his defence, 


and make a merit of that which renders his guilt 
inexcuſable? This is an exact picture of thoſe | 
Pretended Chriſtians, who take a reproach of in- 
__ fidelity as the greateſt inſult, and yet lead the 


lives of infidels. No, ſay they, we have never 
- entertained the leaſt doubt concerning our holy 


religion; ve look upon Jeſus Chriſt as our Re- 
deemer ; we acknowledge the truth and divine 
authority of his goſpel. * it ſo, unrepenting * 
ners: You believe the Goſpel, that its truths, it 
maxims, its promiſes, its threatening, were re- 
vealed from Heaven: But do not you ſee that it 
is this very faith which condemns you the more? 
. It is becauſe you are convinced that Jeſus Chriſt is 
your Lord, becauſe you are perſuaded that his 
golpel is true, for this reaſon your diſobedience 
is more criminal, your rebellion more inexcuſ- 
able, your ingratitude to him more black, your 
hardneſs of heart more unaccountable, and your 
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| | ſerves to be enlarged upon. And Af We are 
| to obey the laws of God. . 


being. As free, he can govern his actions, and 


falls properly under the ſecond article which we 


yet there is nothing of which men entertain 


commonly more confuſed, partial and falſe no- 
tions. 


three things; that we ſhould obey his laws; that 
| we ſhould obey them upon his account; that we 
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puniſhment hereafter will be more ſevere and | in- SeRM. 
ea N 
There remains to be a der the third kind VV 


of honour paid to our Lord, which conſiſts in 5 
obeying ſome of his commandments; but this 


propoſed to explain, that which is repreſented in 
the text as neceſſary and effectual to ſalvation, 

the doing the will of our heavenly Father: And 5 . 
this is a point well worthy of our moſt ſerious V 
attention, for nothing is of more indiſpenſible 
neceſſity for every man to underſtand rightly, and 


Doing the wall of God then Speed nd 


ſhould obey his whole law. Each of thele de- 


Man is a free, and at the fine time 's rational.” 


conform them to a rule; as rational, he is oblig- 


1 ed thus to govern them: He muſt not act at ran 
dom, or leave himſelf to the ſole guidance of his 


; obſerve conſiſtency, and follow ſome rule in his 
conduct. Now what can be a ſurer or better 


1 _ appetites, as beaſts who are void of reaſon do; 


but ſhould act reaſonably and from principle, . 


rule than the will of God? Infinitely wiſe, he ” | 
knows what is beſt and fitteſt for man; infinitely 
.. —— —— dds f 
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SkRM. 


IV. 


W 
ward moſt bountifully, thoſe. who obey his laws. 
As therefore our duty is beſt regulated by the 

will of God, it ought to be our firſt care to en. 

quire what this will is, ſince it 18 _— to 
follow an unknown rule. 


good, he can require nothing from man but what 
tends to his perfection and happineſs; infinitely 
powerful and juſt, he can, and certainly will re- 


Now happily the wks + of this will is not 


hard to be attained, 'To find it out we need not 
climb up to Heaven, nor dive down into the 
Abyſs; it is near to every one of us, always le- 5 
gible and preſent; it is written in our minds and 
hearts, and interwoven in our natures: That 
love, that admiration of what is juſt and good ſo 


ſtrong within us, that abhorrence of vice, that 


ſhame and remorſe conſequent upon it, loudly þ 
proclaim this law. And becauſe mens paſſions = | 
have obſcured this lamp of God in our hearts, he | 

haas rekindled and farther ſtrengthened it by a 

neu light, revealing to us our duty 1n the fulleſt 
and cleareſt manner, ſo that a careful and unpre- 

Judiced enquirer cannot be liable to doubt in any 


cConſiderable article of it. 


hut it ſhould be obſerved farther, Under - his 
5 head, that it is not ſufficient to know we muſt 


1 5 do the will of God. Let us not deceive ourſelves; 


Chriſtianity doth not conſiſt either in pure 5. 
culation, nor nice reaſonings about the doctrines 
and precepts of the Goſpel; not in plauſible diſ- 
courſes, nor in ſome faint notions or reſolutions 
of amendment formed a thouſand times, and as 
often broken; it requires much more; we muſt 
5 e = 
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perform that which God requires of us; we mat 
act, we muſt ſpeak as he directs we ſhould; 


mult love, we muſt deſire, as he commands; we 


SxrM. 
IV. 


TOE 


muſt hate, we mult abhor, we mult fly from 
that which he preſcribes us to hate, to abhor, to 
fly from; we muſt labour in acquiring thoſe vir- 


tues which can alone render us amiable in his 


eyes; we mult imitate thoſe holy men who ſerv- 
ed him faithfully before our time; we muſt imi- 


tate the bleſſed pattern of Jeſus Chriſt, who went 


about doing good ; we mult imitate our heavenly 
Father as far as he is imitable by us: In one 
word, we ſhould endeavour to have no other will 


but that of God; it ſhould be our moſt. ardent f 
wiſh, that his will may. be done on cal ib a as it is in | 


Heaven. 


Sm; Ici is not enough that our ations be . 


mands me to do a certain action, which I per- 


chan good in themſelves, their principle alſo muſt 
be good. We are not only. to obey the laws of 
| God, but we ſhould do it for his ſake, through 
love and reverence of him, a deſire to pleaſe, 
honour and obey him; averwith we do not per- 
form his will. This is included in the very no- 
tion of obedience; for ſuppoſe that a perſon com- 


form not through regard to him or his command, 2 
but folely becauſe it is pleaſing to mylſelt; in this 


| caſe it is manifeſt, that I do not act in obedience 
to him, but ſollow my own inclinations, which, 


| joined. 


ed, if they had been contrary to what he en- 


it is probable, that I ſhould equally have follow- 


Now 


F | 
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SrRM. Now cerrainly the man who acknowledges that 


IV. there is a moſt perfect excellent Being, the Crea- 


"tor of all things, the Author and Preſerver of his 


life, the Giver of all he does or can enjoy, the 


Governor of the Univerſe, muſt acknowledge that 


obedience is due to him, that gratitude, reaſon, 


intereſt, all concur in preſcribing this obedience: 
Can then ſuch a perſon be ſaid to poſſeſs the leaſt 
real worth, if he ſhould live without any ſenſe of 


the Pane any love of the goodneſs, any vene- . 


ration of the excellence, of this Almighty Parent ? 


And is it not evident that true virtue cannot con- | 


ſiſt with a neglect and total oblivion of him ? So 


vain and groundleſs are the boaſtings of thoſe | 
E men, who pretend to the moſt refined moral vir- | 
tue, in ſhutting. out all piety and religion, all re- 

gard to the Deity, which ought to be the ground- 
work, and is at leaſt a neceſſary conſtituent re 


5 * all true virtue. 


Ils a man ſober merely 1 regard to 18 5 
85 | health? Is he charitable purely from the impulſes 


of a ſoft humane temper? Is he faithful in his 


promiſes of ſtrict honour and veracity, ſolely to | 
recommend himſelf to the friendſhip of men? 
None of theſe do the will of God; for we may lay 
it down as a rule, that however i -worthy an 
action may be in itſelf, if it be undertaken only 
from conſtitution or inclination, to ſerve ſome in- 


tereſt or convenience, to obtain ſome pleaſure or 


praiſe, without any thought of duty to God, and 


ol religion; in all ſuch caſes we do not the will 


of God but our own; ſuch actions are not truly 
virtuous, This, however, is not ſo to be under- 


20h 5 
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8 Mod as if thoſe other motives were, for that Sen, 
reaſon, to be entirely excluded: Such is the im- RAR 
perfection of our nature, that reaſon alone, the 
| excellence of virtue, the love of God, are not 
'} ſufficient to influence our minds, to raiſe and 
| ſupport them always above temptations ; we muſt 
therefore call into our aid all the innocent helps 
to this purpoſe with which we are furniſhed, con- 
ſtitution, paſſion, a love of reputation, a moderate 
ſelf- love thus employed, are rendered fit aſſiſt· 
ant motives to virtue, and from indifferent be- 
come laudable, through the goodneſs of the end 
L they Promote. 


- I W- 3 * » 
AL 0 eee — 


Thirdly; Our obedience ſhould be antral. 

Not that we are to pay an abſolute Gs 
obedience to the laws of God, our great Judge 

is too juſt and equitable to require from us a 
degree of perfection which we are incapable of 
attaining: Neither are we to underſtand in this 
fſtrict ſenſe that remarkable paſſage of St. James; 
Moſoever, ſaith he, ſoall keep the whole law, and 
155 . yet offend in one Point, 15 guilty of the whole. This 
only is meant, that we ſhould propoſe to our- 
| ſelves ſeriouſly, and exert our utmoſt endeavours 

to fulfil the whole law of God; that we ſhould | 

not indulge ourſelves in the wilful breach of any 
commandment, or live in the voluntary practice 

ol any known fin; for if we do, it is manifeſt 

\ | that this our partial obedience proceeds not from 

| | any due regard to the divine authority, nor any 

oy true principle of virtue which would extend 

== 2 equally to the whole law, but from ſome other 

j = 1 155 e cauſe : 
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Senn. cauſe: And it may be reaſonably concluded, that 


we ſhould fail in this as well as any other point, 
if the temptation were equally ſtrong. 

Doing the will of God implies, therefore, an 
obedience to the whole law, not however a com- 


pleat and unfailing obedience, but ſincere, and 
as pure as our imperfections admit. To conceive 
this more clearly, imagine to yourſelves a very 
weak perſon, who has a long journey to make, 
notwithſtanding all the care and caution with _ 
which he conducts himſelf, he ſhall ſtumble often, 
and ſometimes fall in the courſe of it; not that 
by negligence or deſign he ſuffers himſelf thus to 
ſtumble or fall, but merely becauſe his great 
: feebleneſs midkes it impoſlible for him to perform 
Aa along journey without ſuch accidents. 


This is an exact repreſentation of Chriſtians in 


this world. They reſolve to direct their lives in 
1 every article by the law of God, and to obſerve |. 
all his commandments; they exert their utmoſt | 
force to accompliſh this deſign ; - nevertheleſs, they 
fail in many points; they fall into fin; not be- 
__ cauſe they ſuppoſe this behaviour right, that they 
may ſafely allow themſelves in ſuch neglect, or 
that ſome fins are innocent, but becauſe they are 
frail and fallible, ſurrounded by temptations, and 
unable to guard againſt and reſiſt all; thus with Þ 
whatever zeal and ardour they climb up the paths Þ 
of virtue, the feebleneſs of their nature retards 4 
and often pulls them back. From hence we ſee, Þ 
that it is not ſufficient to avoid ſome ſins, we muſt, Þ 
as far as it is poſſible, avoid all, not only great 
and enormous, but ſmall crimes ; not the public 


only, 
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ey and malice. WW; 


Obſerve farther ; That we ſhould not only ab- 
ſtain from evil actions, we mult alſo perform good. 
We ſhould judge him to be a very worthleſs ſer- 
vant, who could alledge to his maſter, in his own 


only, but hidden; thoſe of the heart and tongue SRM. 
as well as ſuch as are expreſſed in open deeds; 
thoſe to which intereſt and pleaſure prompt, as 
well as thoſe more black, which ſpring rom cru- 


IV. 


commendation, no more than this, that he had 


never done him any injury, that he had never 
: deſtroyed his plantations or cut down his hedge- 
rows, Juſt ſuch is the merit of thoſe who Dee. 
tend to have obeyed the laws of God, A 
becauſe they have not ſignally diſobeyed. Theſe 
men would do well to conſider this, who deceive 
| themſelves with a perſuaſion that they are good 
Chriſtians, purely becauſe they cannot reproach 
themſelves with any flagrant wickedneſs, yet aſk 
for their good works, they have not any to pro- 
duce; who are rather without vice = than ed 
of virtue. 5 : 


1 "Talks They Ja not the will of God ks per- 

3 form only one ſort of good actions, ſuppoſe them 
really goad, while they neglect others equally 
| commanded. They are regular in their exer. 
| ciſes of devotion, but at the ſame time moroſe, 

| poſitive and cenſorious. They are juſt in their 
dealings, but hard and unrelenting. They are 
* laborious and exact, but haughty and overbear- _ 
; ing. They are  good- natured and liberal, bur 


ſenſua! . 
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Seu. ſenſual and abandoned to pleaſure. The virtues | 
IV. of theſe men are juſtly liable to ſuſpicion; they 
ſpring not from a deſire of obeying God, but 
from their particular circumſtances or inclination; N 
they are virtues of conſtitution merely, or of 
| worldly prudence : We ought no more to value 
ourſelves upon having them, than we ſhould up- 
on our being free from vices directly oppoſite to 
cach other; that we are not at the ſame time 
profane and ſuperſtitious, audacious and fear- 
ful, covetous and profuſe, haters of mankind and 5 
| flatterers. 925 
We have now "ſeen what 1s meant by doing 
che will of our Heavenly Father, which alone can 
gain us admiſſion into his kingdom. Let it be 
our care to apply theſe obſervations to ourſelves. 
Look into your own hearts. Have you made 
: yourſelf acquainted with the law of God? Have 
you obſerved it principally out of regard to its 
great Author? And hath this your obedience been | 
univerſal and uniform? If this be ſo, happy are | 
ye: But if the caſe be otherwiſe, if you are ig- 7 
norant of your duty, or have falſe notions of it; 
if you value yourſelves upon virtues that ſpring 
not from any good motive, but from tempera- 
maent, paſſion or intereſt ; if you live in any vi- 
Ciüous habit, hoping to atone for it by a few good | 
actions, undeceive yourſelves: Ye are not true 
diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt ; ye are in the path of 
error and miſery. Ceaſe, unhappy men, to bring 
reproach upon the holy doctrine which you pro- 
feſs to believe, calling yourſelves Chriſtians, 
while you ive in oppoſition 1 to the rules of Chriſti- 5 
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anity: Rather be conſiſtent and renounce the Goſ- SeRII. 
pel: Is not infidelity better than ſuch belief? For IV. 
then, your life would not give the lie to JOE ; 
i faith ; mankind and your own conſcience could 
no longer upbraid you with ſo deformed and 
thameful a contradiction between Your behavi- 
our and your profeſſion. 
As for us, my brethren, who would yet bear 
= the name and enjoy the happineſs promiſed to 
true Chriſtians, let us, in the name of God, re 
| ſolve to be in effect, true Chriſtians. Let us no 
longer, by our manners, bring diſgrace upon the 
pure religion of Chriſt, nor give wicked men oc- 
' caſjon to aſcribe it to our faults, and look upon 
Chriſtianity as an uſeleſs barren belief, as a tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit; but let us, 
on the contrary, behave ourſelves in ſuch man- 5 
ner, as to convince men by our conduct, that 
| we are the true diſciples of that Maſter, who 
is Holineſs itſelf, who came into the world, not 
: | that his followers might ſay to him, Lord, Lord, 
5 8 f but to inſtruct them 10 do the will of their Father which 


z |  75in Heaven, Let us ſhow through the whole courſe 
3 | of our lives, that the religion whoſe doctrines we 
- firmly believe, whoſe precepts we reſolve ſteadi- 


- | Jy to obey, is the moſt pure, the moſt perfect, the 125 

d moſt powerful, the moſt divine of all religions, 5 

3 1 55 which moſt effectually 3 the 1 of God 5 
and che ee on mankind. - 
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Preached in Trinity College, Dublin: "On . 
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| Se, MarTHEwW Vu. 21. SH, 
No every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall 


enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth 5 


the Wil of my F. ather which 1 bs in Heaven. 


SERV, * N a former diſcourſe upon theſe works; 1 
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— ſhewed what was meant by doing the will "of 

= EF God; that it comprehended three things; that 
I e we » ſhould obey the law of God; that we ſhould 
3 obey it for the ſake of the lawgiver ; that we ſhould Þ 
U — | obey the whole law. To compleat my deſign it! 
41 „ ming that | ſhould prove the poſſibility of doing ; 
N this will, and the neceſſity of it to our ſalvation, l 
= which I propoſe. todo in the preſent diſcourſe. 0 
A I am to begin with proving the poſſibility c of t 
= obeying the laws of God, upon which point my = 
8 Treaſon for enlarging ſomewhat is this. 0 
ö * When we conſider the duties commanded by LE 
; | the Chriſtian religion, purity of heart, upright- on | 
| __neſsof conduct, love of God, and charity to our Þ d 


fellow- 
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fellow creatures; we cannot but rene Min SERM, 
> that if theſe duties were univerſally practiſed, the . 
Condition of mankind would be much happier 
* thanit now is, it would bear ſome reſemblance to 
| that which we expect hereafter, and we ſhould 
enjoy in this life a foretaſte, as it were, of the 
felicity we hope for in another. Yet men, while 
they praiſe, neglect theſe amiable virtues ; they 
ecxtol with idle admiration, but never ſeek to at- 
tain them. Whence cometh this to paſs? Is it 
not becauſe they look upon them as impracticable, 
they look upon a Chriſtian life as merely notional, 
| as a fine ſpeculation, but impoſſible in fact? Theſe 
| feem to be the ſentiments of many Chriſtians at 
this day, ſentiments moſt dangerous and fatal, 5 
for who ſhall attempt to obey the will of God, 3 
| that is perſuaded it cannot be obeyed. It is there- 
| fore an uſeful undertaking to remove this deluſi- 
| on, to ſhew that this duty is practicable, that 
3 nothing beyond our power 1s e of us. : 


| ; mm order to this. confides fb, That God Fs 
got demand from us a faultleſs unſinning obedi- 
t | ence; it is ſufficient that it ſhould be ſincere. 
g | We are indeed commanded to obſerve the whole 


law, yet even here abſolute. perfection 18 not re. 
| quired; a right intention, pure unfeigned affec- 

: tion, our utmoſt care and vigilance are ſufficient; 
In a word they ſhall be eſteemed to do the will 

| of God, who fincerely and faithfully endeavour _ 


y to do it. This explanation of the text doth alone | 
t- | furniſh us with a proof of the point under conſi- 
r 1 3 the poſſibility of obeying the law of 


- 1 F2 LN God: 
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Senn. God: For it would be contrary to reaſon and 


V. common ſenſe to aſſert, that it is not poſſible for 
us to do the will of God ſo far as it is poſſible, 
and thatit is beyond our power to obſerve his 


125 law with that exactneſs which is in our power. 


haut beſides, it ſeems that nothing can be more 
: directly oppoſite to the whole word of God in ge- 
neral than this opinion. For why hath God re- 
| vealed to us his word? Certainly it was not to 
gratify a vain curioſity, a preſumptuous deſire of 
knowing his incomprehenſible perfections, and 
prying into his unſearchable counſels: It was gi- 
ven as a rule principally to direct our conduct, to 
be a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our path, to 
inſtruct us how we might worſhip God aright, 
and entitle ourſelves to eternal happineſs. But to 
vuvhat purpoſe are we taught if we cannot execute 
this? All the commandments contained in his 
word, the many examples of virtue rewarded and 
vice puniſhed, the many promiſes made to piety; 
the many threatenings denounced againſt fin ; 
to what end are all theſe directed? Is it to make 
us purſue that which is unattainable, to perform 
that which is impoſſible, to make us turn away Þ 
from vices which we ſhall 1 cannot, turn 195 


7 from? Mn 


Why hath the Son of God come into the 1 
world to teach us the will of his Heavenly Father? 
Why hath he delivered to us ſo many precepts? 
Why hath he added the encouragement of his 
own example ? Why hath he confirmed his doc- | 


trine and divine morality by fo many aſtoniſhing 


miracles? What more vain than all this, if the 
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law He hath given as the only guide to life andgy, RM. 
immortality be impracticable ? * 
Very different from this opinion are the decla- WV 
rations made in that law. Our Lord tells us, _ 
' that he came into the world to relieve thoſe that 
labour and are heavy laden, and to give reſt to their 
fouls, for his yoke is eaſy and his burden is light. The 
3 of God, ſaith St. John, are not grieu- 
And in another place the Scripture tells us, | 
Th commandment of the Lord is not hidden from uh nn 4 
neither is it far off: It is not in Heaven, that wwe | 
ſbould ſay, who will go up and bring it unto us? Nei- 
ther is it beyond the ſea, that we ſhould require one id 
go over the ſea and bring it unto us; but it is nigh un- 
E 70 us, in dur mouth, | and in our heart, that "yu 4% 
„ 
E In truth, if the Scriptures \ were filent in this 
| point, the ſentiments of our own hearts muſt 
convince us, that it is not impoſlible to do the 
will of God. I appeal to the conſciences even of 
| ſinners. Do they find themſelves forced into fin 
I irreſiſtably? Do they find within themſelves an. 
| abſolute inability to perform what they neglect, 
| and to fly from what they. practiſe? Or rather: 
do they not find that the moſt violent pallions 


; q take not away from them all liberty ? When we 
- | reflect upon our paſt crimes, do we not alwayͤs 
> | condema ourſelves? Are we not covered with 
> | ſhame when others detect and upbraid us with 
$ | them? Could this happen if we, who are ever 
i fond of excuſing our own faults, had ſo fair a 
2 plea to alledge in our own defence, as. an impoſſi 1 
12 BY of doing otherwiſe, No, certainly, never 


3 3 | : | WAS | 


* 
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; — Was any man perſuaded of this impoſſibility, 


though we often wiſh ourſelves perſuaded that we 


© might continue in the neglect of our duty, and 5 
ſtille the reproaches of conſcience. 


To give theſe arguments yet more weight, ob- 


ſerve, that this aſſertion of God, obliging his 
creatures to an impoſſibility, is moſt highly inju- 
rious to the Divinity, What! Doth not God 
know the extent of their power! ? He, who knows 
all things, who gave thoſe powers originally, who 
can encreaſe or leſſen them according to his good 
pleaſure: If it be the will of God that we ſhould 
_ obſerve his commandments, why hath he not gi- 
ven us ability to obſerve them? Or if he hath 
thought fit to deny us this ability, why doth he 
require what is beyond our power? How is this 
reconcilable with the Juſtice, the Equity, the Good- Þ| 
neſs, of the great Father and Author: of all be- YH 
. ing. | | 
Why, moreover, ſhould God promiſe eternal 
3 happineſs to the obedient, if obedience were im- 
poſlſible? Would it be acting agreeably to his in- | 
finite Goodneſs, or dealing ſincerely with his crea- 1 
tures, to place before their eyes the greateſt of . 
all goods, to repreſent it as the moſt valuable! 
motive of action, and then to propoſe an impoſ- 
ſible condition, without performing which it is 
declared unattainable ? ? What ſentiments muſt we 
have of the Deity, to believe him capable of ſuch 0 
a proceeding? | 8 
Beſides, why ſhould God 8 endleſs 
puniſhments againſt thoſe who do not his will, if 
todo! it were a thing impoſſible? In the laſt dread- 
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ful day, ſhall the conſcience of ſinners have no- SRM, 
thing to reproach them with but their want of V. 
power to perform that which was required of WYY 
them, that they have done here only that which 
they could not avoid doing, and neglected that 
alone which they could not perform? Is it in this 
alone their torment ſhall conſiſt, that worm of 


conſcience which dieth not? Surely all who conſider 
ſeriouſly, muſt acknowledge it the moſt horrible 


of blaſphemies to affirm, that God ſhall inflict end- 
leſs ſufferings upon men, merely for not LOG 
{ done what was impoſſible. 


To theſe general arguments we might add ma- 


| ny particular proofs of this truth, the poſſibility 
| of doing God's will. We might ſhew, that there 
is Not one of the duties enjoined by Him, which 
is not reaſonable, juſt, equitable, perlectly agree - 
able to the nature of man in general, as well as 
to the condition of each individual: We might 
ſhew that they are uſeful in this life for the pre- 
ſervation of our health, fortunes, reputation and 
tranquility of mind: We might ſnew, that there 
are few of theſe duties to which we are not inclin- 
ed by ſentiments that God hath implanted in our 
minds; among theſe I reckon the ſentiments of 

5 humanity we feel for all men, the ſentiments of 
pity we feel for the miſerable, thoſe of gratitude 
to our benefactors, the ſentiments of emulation 
excited in us by the virtues of our equals, our 
| perpetual deſire of being approved by the wiſe 
and good, the ſhame and fear of falling into de- 
ſerved contempt, and laſtly, the honour which 
5 diſtinguiſhed virtue always commands even from 
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Sean. 155565 deſtitute of virtue. Thus, if we look at- 


tentively into our own frame, we ſhall. ſee, that 
God requires from us ſcarcely any duty to which 
we are not ſtrongly incited, and in the practice of 


which we are not wonderfully ſupported by theſe 


natural inſtincts; and herein we muſt acknow- 
ledge and feel the deſign and work of an infinite- 


ly good God, who hath himſelf impreſſed upon 
our hearts theſe ſentiments to ſtir us up to a per- 


formance of our duty, and to render the perform- 


ance of it eaſy and agreeable to us. But the ar- 


guments already alledged, which ſeem abundant- 
ly ſufficient to put the point in queſtion beyond 
all doubt, render unneceſſary a longer and more 


minute detail of theſe particulars. = 

I goon, as I propoſed, to ſhow the neceſſity of | 

doing the will of God, without which we cannot | 
enter into bis kingdom: Wende is it that there is 
ſo little piety obſervable among Chriſtians? Is it 


| Not becauſe they imagine that they may be ſaved 


without it? Generally ſpeaking, all men wiſh to 


be happy in a future life as well as in the preſent, 7 
but they would obtain this happineſs without 


15 trouble, without laying themſelves under any re- | 
ſtramt, or departing in the leaſt from the maxims | 
of the world: What they deſire ſo earneſtly they | 


come at laſt to believe poſſible, and raiſe up to 
5 themſelves a thouſand deluſions, which all tend 


to widen the narrow path to Heaven, to perſuade = 
them that they may be ſaved without virtue: | 
wo here is not, therefore, any truth which ought Þ 

to be more earneſtly recommended, more fre- 


; quently inculcated, more ſtrongly inſiſted upon, 


than 
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' than this important one contained in the text, Sen, 
that no man hall enter into the kingdom of God . 
out doing his will. If the Chriſtian religion were © 
agreeable to the notion which the greater part of 
its profeſſors form of it, if it required no more 
piety and virtue than they poſſeſs, if it diſpenſed 
with all the duties which they diſpenſe with 
themſelves, if it ſuffered them to be as much at- 
tached to the world as they are, one might cer- 
1 tainly conclude, that a religion fo ſlack, to looſe 
in its precepts, muſt be falſe, and its pretenſions 
to a divine original groundleſs. No, undoubted- 
I. ſuch 2 religion could not have for its author, 
God, who is infinitely juſt and holy, who loves 
virtue and holineſs above all things, who is light, 
min whom there is no darkneſs; who is of purer eyes 
han to bebold iniquity, who hates all workers of int= 
 quity, before whom the wicked man ſball not abide. 
Is it to be imagined, that a God ſo holy ſhould 
not demand more zeal in his worſhippers, more 
1 purity in their intentions, more regularity 1 in their 
behaviour, more ſincerity, more charity, more 
humility, than the greater part of Chriſtians at 
| this day poſſeſs? Shall a God ſo holy ſuffer his wor- 
' ſhippers to be ſo ſenſual, ſuch idolaters of the goods 
| of this world, ſo ambitious as are moſt of thoſe who 
nov call themſelves Chriſtians ? Shall a God ſo holy 
recompence ſuch indifference in his ſervice, a life 
| fo careleſs, ſo voluptuous, ſo irregular, not to ſay 
| diſſolute, in which they allow themſelves, ſhall he 
* recompenſe this lite with a happineſs beyond ima- 
| gination, a glory without end? Certainly this can- 
not be; lt ſhocks common ſenſe to ſuppoſe it. We 
* To | 8 muſt 
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„ muſt lead holy lives if we would pleaſe a God 
who is Holineſs itſelf, or expect from him any re- 


wwe here or hereafter. A religion which would 


| diſpenſe with all uprightneſs, and promiſe an 
eternal reward to perſons deſtitute of virtue, is 
undoubtedly falſhood and impoſture ; ſuch a relt- 
gion could not be from God, but muſt be the in- 
vention of ſome impure ſpirit, deſigning thereby 
to encourage men in ſecure unrepented iniquity , 
ſuch a religion would be worſe than was that of 
Hagans, who, ignorant as they were of the true 
God, admitted only virtuous fouls into the regions 
of happineſs, and baniſhed the impious anc 28 5 
: bas 16 into eternal darkneſs. | ; 
But this is not the caſe of the Chriſtian revela- 


5 tion: If holineſs be the true characteriſtick of a 


religion derived from Heaven, we have not the 
| leaſt reaſon to doubt concerning the divine origi. 
nal of that Chriſtianity we profeſs; ; for it bears - 


that characteriſtick impreſſed upon it in the i 


ſtrongeſt manner, nor was there ever in the world 
a religion comparable to it in this reſpect. To 
be convinced of this we need not go far, we need 


but open the holy oracles in which it is taught, 


and we ſhall find proofs in every page. The 


To knowledge that divine book gives us of God, his 


nature "ad. works, is not a barren one; but as 


St. Paul expreſles it, the acknowledging the truth 


which is after godlineſs. The myſteries we learn 


| there are not vain ſpeculations, but myſteries of 
godlingſs, that is, powerful motives to a good life. 
And indeed what has there ever appeared more 
holy, maſs perfect, more ſablime, than thoſe di- 

vine 


T 


r ol + 
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= vine precepts, that exalted morality taught by Je- SeRM. 
| ſus Chriſt in his Goſpel ? Can the love of God be v. 
_ carried farther than to love him 1th all 8 
hearts, with all our minds, and with all our fouls 2 
Or the love of our neighbour than 70 love 
him as ourſelves, and to rank among neighbours _ 
even our enemies? Can generoſity be carried far- 
ther than 70 bleſs them that curſe us, to do good to 
them that hate us, and to pray for them who deſpite- 
Fully uſe and perſecute us? Can purity and chaſtity 
be carried farther than to ſuppreſs not only bad 
actions, but evil thoughts and deſires juſt ſpring- 
ing up in the ſoul? Can patience be carried far- 
ther than to take up the croſs after our Lord's | 
example, to rejoice and glory in our ſufferings: ; 
Can truſt in God be carried farther than to leave 
all things to his Providence, and receive all events 
as the juſt diſpenſations of unerring wiſdom ? Can 
meekneſs and moderation be carried to a greater 
E height than in ſtifling the firſt motions of anger 
in the breaſt as highly criminal? Can greater per- 
 feQtion be aimed at than to propoſe God as our 
pattern, to labour, as far as frail human nature 
can admit, to be Perfect a as our Father i in Heaven i ts No 


5 f gerfect 2 


Such is "hs morality f Jeſus Chriſt; and: 1 | 


we doubt whether it be of divine original Can 

we conceive laws more excellent, that bear bright- 
er marks of God's authority? But let us not ima» 
gine, that theſe are precepts intended only for the 
few, for the wiſer and more perfect, but imprac- 
* ticable by ordinary Chriſtians, and not obliging 
them who may be ſaved through the merits of 


Our 
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Sr nu. our bleſſed Redeemer, without obſerving them. 
V. On the contrary, they are laws given alike to all, 
allke binding all. He himſelf, the great Law- 5 
giver, frequently declareth this. He promiſes 
happineſs to thoſe only that obſerve them; to 
the poor in ſpirit, to the meek, to thoſe who hunger and 
thirſt after righteouſneſs, to the pure in heart, to the 
- merciful, and io the peace- makers. He tells us, that 
every irte which beareth mt good fruit, ſhall be ben 
dyn and caft into the fire: And to his diſciples he 
is if aith, hat except their righleouſneſs exceed that of the 
Scribes and Phariſees they ſhall not enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven, Moſt ſtrong to this purpoſe _ 
are his words in the text, Not every one that ſaith 
uno me, Lord, Lord, fhall enter into the kingdom of 
Cn | Heaven, but be that doth the will of my Father which 
is in Heaven, And to theſe expreſs declarations 
5 thoſe of his Apoſtles every where fully en RUNS | 
This is the doctrine of the whole Scriptures; it 
is the principal, the moſt eſſential point of Chil e 
tianity, which we ought to inculcate the moſt fre- 
quently, to underſtand the moſt clearly, to reflect 
upon the moſt attentively. Every part, every ar- 
ticle of Chriſtianity tends to this great end; all 
is directed to the advancement of piety, as the 
only means of obtaining for us true happineſs, 
ſo that nothing can be more falſe, more heretical, 
I may ſay more Antichriſtian, than to maintain 
that we may be ſaved without virtue; 
The Goſpel, it is true, promiſeth 3 Sa 
hut it is only to the repenting ſinner. And who 1 3 
he? Not every one who feels ſome regret, drops a 
few tears, or who 1 is EVEN pierced with a lively ſor» 
row 


: 
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row for his ſins: He muſt break from them; he Sen 


muſt ceaſe to do evil; he muſt learn to do well; 
he muſt change his habits, behaviour, inclination * “ 
and heart; he muſt caſt off the old man, and become a 
neu creature. Such only are true penitents, and 
entitled to pardon by the promile and through | 
the merits of our Lord. 


At the ſame time we acknowledge, that there 


are found in Scripture paſſages which promiſe 
ſalvation to all who have faith, from whence ſome _ 
| would infer, that to be ſaved we need only be- 
lieve. True, we need only believe; but then 
we muſt believe as we ought, ſincerely with our 
whole heart; our actions, our behaviour, muſt 
pProve the ſincerity of this belief; it muſt be a be- 
lief which ſhall change, ſhall purify our hearts, 
and enable us to conquer all the temptations of 
the world. This is the explanation of this mat- 
ter every where given in Scripture. And indeed 
what can be more abſurd and extravagant than 
this opinion of belief without works being ſuffi- 
cient to ſalvation? It is, as if one ſhould ſay, 
that it is ſufficient to believe God to be infinitely 
1 E perfect and adorable, but for that reaſon it is not 
neceſſary to adore him; that it is ſufficient to be- 
lieve God to be our Creator, our Lord and Maſ-. 
ter, and therefore it is not neceſſary to honour | 
or obey him; that it is ſufficient to believe God- 
to be the Giver of every good thing we enjoy, 
and therefore it is not neceſſary to ſhew the leaſt 
gratitude towards him. Can any thing be more 
wild and inconſiſtent ? And may we not juſtly 
wonder At men who. have advanced ferioully, 


that 
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Sean. that we ſhall be excuſed from doing our duty, 


merely becauſe we believe it to be our duty ? 
In vain would the aſſertors of this opinion en- 


deavour to prove it by the authority of St. Paul, 
who ſays, that man is juſtified by faith, not by the 


works of the law : By which paſſage no more is 
meant than this, that we are juſtified or render- 
ed acceptable to God by obedience to the Goſ- 


pel, not by the works of the law, that is, not by 
obſerving the ceremonies. preſcribed in the law 
of Moſes : And this explication is agrecable to 
the Scripture, to reaſon, and the context; where- 

as the other, the ſenſe. they would put upon it, 


is inconſiſtent with all. 


From that which hath been delivered to you = 
on this occaſion, we learn what is the ſpirit and | 
genius of the Chriſtianity ve profeſs. Its great 
aim is to render men holy, to lead them through 
the path of virtue to endleſs felicity, What may 
we not expect from ſuch a religion, in which 
every thing obligeth us, all parts encourage us, 
all excite and urge us on to piety? Ought not 
Chriſtians to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt : 
of mankind by extraordinary virtue ? We might 
reaſonably expect to meet with nothing among 
them but juſtice, ſincerity, TOOOETAVAny © 6 charity, 
humility, zeal and devotion. But, alas, how r 
little conſormity have the 1 of the greater 1 
number with their belief! It God had ſent his 

Son into the world merely to abſolve mankind 
from all obligation to ſincere piety ; had he. de- 
clared, that inſtead of a good and holy life, ge 
would Accept of empty profeſſions and frivolous 
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ceremonies which reach not the heart, could Hh Ser RM. 
general behaviour of Chriſtians be much different V 
from what it now is? Whence can this proceed e 
Whence this prodigious oppoſition between the 
belief and practice of Chriſtians ? Is it that in 
their hearts they diſbelieve the religion they Out- 
wardly profeſs ? Corrupt as men are, we cannot 
imagine infidelity to be thus univerſal: On the 
Z contrary, it is probable that the greater part of 
vicious men are in ſome ſort perſuaded of the 
truth of Chriſtianity ; they make even merit of 
this perſuaſion, and build their hope of ſalvation 
upon it. We mult ſearch then for the cauſe of 
this inconſiſtency, not in their unbelief, but in 
| their ignorance of the true nature of the reli- 
1 gion they profeſs. They form notions concern- 
E ing it either entirely falſe or very imperfect: Ge. 
nerally ſpeaking, they do not underſtand the true 
end and deſign of it; they do not believe that 
every thing contained in it tends to piety; they 


neither know the nature nor extent of that piety, 


much leſs are they perſuaded, as they ought, of 
its abſolute neceſſity to their ſalvation. Is there 
a man truly pious, who has the welfare of his 
immortal ſoul at heart, who ſincerely labours to 
obey the precepts of his divine Maſter through the 
Whole tenor of his life? What judgment do you x 
imagine the world likely to form of ſuch a per- 
fon? Would it not condemn him as an hypo- 
crite, an artful pretender to extraordinary ſanc- 
tity, or as one viſionary and an enthuſiaſt? 
Whence is this, but that in a world which calls 
itſelf Chriſtian, we have almoſt loſt the right no- 


tion | 
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Senn. tion of Chriſtianity? Even they among us who 
V. ſeem to think and diſcourſe moſt about it, are 
+ WY mo apt to fall into a grievous error, to miſtake 
. the leaſt for the principal part of it; to employ 
themſelves in curious ſpeculations, in myſteries and 
ſubtle queſtions, while they neglect its eſſence and 
vitals, the divine morality of Jeſus Chriſt. Thus 
contending eagerly about opinions, about doc- 
trines and ceremonies, they come by degrees to 
forget that this holy religion was brought down = 
from Heaven by Jeſus Chriſt, not to buſy the 
wits nor amuſe the imaginations of men, but to 
purify their hearts and regulate their behaviour; 
and till they root out theſe falſe notions, till they 
_ lay the ſtreſs where they ought, upon a good and 
upright life, this religion, pure and holy as it is, 5 
will remain barren and ineffectual. 8 
As for us, my brethren, let us, agrecably to 
ab text, and that which hath been delivered in 
confirmation of it, reſt perſuaded, that the great 
end and deſign of our divine religion is the ad- 
vancement of holineſs. Let us acquaint ourſelves 
with the true nature and chief duties of Chriſtian 
piety, and remain firmly convinced, that with-⸗ 
out the practice of them we cannot be eternally | 
happy But if this be our conviction, if we be 
aſſured of this moſt important truth, what uſe 
ſhall we make of it? Thus perſuaded, ſhall we 
| live as if we believed it not? Knowing thus clear- 
ly what is neceſſary, I ſay abſolutely neceſlary to 
our ſalvation, ſhall we negle& to practiſe it, ſhall Þ 
we not even practiſe the contrary ? Is not this to | * 
+ Tenounce our falvation, to caſt Say. our immor- 
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tal ſouls, to ruſh willingly upon utter deſtruc- SRM. 
tion? Good God 8880 us from ſuch * V. 
. folly? ::- . WV 


Let us reflect upon theſe things while we yet 
may, to purpoſe ; let us engrave deeply in our 


hearts the truths now laid before us; truths, which 
the concurring voice of Scripture and reaſon, of 
God and man, of our own conſcience and moſt _ 
precious intereſts, join in recommending to us. 


If the road of piety were ſtrowed with brambles 


and thorns, if a Chriſtian life were as difficult 


and laborious as ſenſual men imagine it to be, 
yet fince it is the only path leading to eternal 


| happineſs, we ſhould reſolve upon it in like man- 
ner as we take a diſagreeable medicine, or un- 
dergo a painful operation for the recovery of 


health. But this is by no means the caſe; ſen- 


| ſual men are improper judges of the condition of 
| the good and pious ; conſult theſe, the good and 


pious, who alone deſerve credit in the point, 


they all with one voice aflure you, that they 

| would not exchange their condition for the ha- 
paieſt vice can beſtow ; they declare themſelves 

pooſſeſſed of eaſe, arisfaQion, and tranquility of 
mind, of inward pleaſures unknown to the ſen- 

| ſual; they ſpeak of theſe fometimes with holy _ 
raptures. Agreeable to theirs is alſo the language 

| of the Scriptures; Great peace have they who love 

N thy law, O God. If you would find eaſe and ref 95 

| your ſouls, ſaith our Lord, take my yoke upon vou. The 

; kingdom of God conſiſts in juſtice, in peace, in joy, which | 

| we have through the Holy Ghoſt. Rejorce continually in 
| the Lara, for the peace of God paſſeth all underſtanding. | 


G. 8 Let 


SERM. 
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Let us therefore enter, let us enter without de · 


lay into this beautiful, this delightful road of pi- 

ety. It is the road to Heaven; it is the only 
road: We ſhall not loſe by it, nay we ſhall gain, 
even in this life, with reſpect to that which is to 


come, the life for ever, we ſhall be infinite gain. 


ers. Now to God the e &c, 
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| Preached at St. 1 | Church, Dublin; 
for the Support of the Free- ſchool; © 
"ry 29, 17 


W-:- PROVERBS Xxii. 2. . 
* The rich and Poor meet together, the Lordi is the Ma ker 
1 of them all. = 


8 HE 8 of conditions ht > 
among men, hath too often an effect ITT : 
=  oppolite to that Which, if rightly confi VL 
dered, it would produce. An argument A 
Wiſdom of Providence, it is made an objection 

| againſt Providence; naturally a bond of union 

among men, it is rendered a ſource of perpetual 

diſſention. From hence we eaſily fee how very 
material it is to form right apprehenſions in this 

Point, as upon them chiefly depends the regula- 4 

tion of life, the peace of individuals, and flourith- ED” 

ing ſtate of the community. To ſettle in our . 
| minds juſt notions hereof, is the intent of the 
TH G 2 >. "enſuing 5 


1 34820 if Condition 
Sn. enſuing diſcourſe; and I have choſen the words 
VI. of the text for a guide to our thoughts herein. 
Die rich and poor meet together, that 1s, they : 
are mingled in the intercourſe, in the common 
offices of life; the Lord is the Maker of them all. 
. "the Providence of God cauſeth this mixture, hath 
- ordained both ranks; in which words ye are to 
| remark the doctrine, that God hath appointed 
both ſtates, ſome to be rich, ſome Poor; which 
conſideration naturally leads to enquire into the 
duties of thoſe in each ſtation. Accordingly, I 
dieſign to prove that God hath appointed both 
ſtates; this is my firſt point: My ſecond ſhall be 
00. trace out the duties incumbent on thoſe of _ 
ceeach condition: And laſtly, I ſhall make ſome 
application to this particular occaſion. This is 
the method I ſhall purſue, and I hope the im- 
5 Portance of the "byork may claim Your atten- 


5 . tion. ö 


« 1 7. fin, That the diflirincs * conditions - 
that ſome want, ſome abound, proceedeth from 
the Author of Nature The Led is the Maker of 
them all. 1 
e 1 of which . chat man is, . . 
unable to ſupply his own wants. Leave a ſingle 
perſon to his own unaſſiſted induſtry, he could 
ſcarcely find the means of ſatisfying the appetites 
neceſſary to life; he could but feebly, if at all, 
guard againſt the inclemency of ſeaſons, and cer- 
tainly could not repel the fury of wild beaſts, 
and prevent the many accidents to which he is 
. liable. Or granting theſe things to be practi- 
| mths cable, 5 


advantageous to Society. 85 
cable, what ſort of creature muſt he be? Cut off Sr. 
' from all converſe with others, from all improve- VI. 
ment obtained by diſcourſe, conſultation, general 
experience, muſt he not become a ſavage, little 
- differing from the beaſts of the field and foreſt, 
| with whom he dwells? _ 3 
| Beſide this neceſſity for Society, there is alſo | 

1 love of it implanted in our breaſts. Place a 
man amidſt all the enjoyments, all the happineſs 
* which you can imagine heaped upon a ſolitary 
| life, yet deny him a friend, a companion, an ac- 
 quaintance, with whom he may communicate 
| theſe pleaſures, he is, he muſt be, wretched ; he 
muſt alſo be mean and worthleſs; for our beſt 
Principles and affections, thoſe which raiſe hu; 
man nature to the higheſt dignity, to ſome re- 
| ſemblance of the Divine, can be exerted only in 
| Society. Nature therefore, that is indeed the. 
Author of Nature, points out to us Society. 
Let us next proceed a ſtep farther; I aſk you, 
= Can Society be maintained without a ſubordina- 
tion of conditions? Conſider, ſome there muſt be 
to govern, to make, to execute laws, to provide 
againſt dangers, to preſerve order, and puniſh 
irregularities; others muſt obey, ſubmit to, and 
| ſupport authority. Take away this order, the 
bands of Society burſt aſunder. Hane Wen! is ſub⸗ 


8 ordination. . | | 
Il, Hain; among men ye « cannot hay ROI K 
great diverſity of natural talents; ſome excel in | 
S che powers of the mind, in ſagacity, underſtand- | | 


. ing and prudence ; others in badily endowments, 
. | health, ſtrength and glity, Doth not nature, 
8 3 8 beſtowing 


"0 eth of Condition | 


Sens. beſtowing her gifts in this manner, preſcribe dif- 
VI. ferent occupations, from whence mult ariſe a dif- 
ference of conditions; while ſome, by their pru- 

dence, conſult for the reſt, theſe ſhould, by their 

activity, maintain the former in neceſſary eaſe 
and 1 council and action ſupporting each 

; other ? FE 


Suppoſe 2 ther; Patra once : eſtabliſhed ; (and 
without it there cannot be Society), ſuppoſe it 
in the beginning diſtributed equally to all; yet 
from the various tempers of men, ſome inclined 

to hoard and to extend their poſſeſſions, others 
to ſquander and diminiſh, an inequality of pro- 
perty muſt enſue, which, in proceſs of time, muſt 
very much increaſe, and at length introduce that 
great diverſity which we ſee at this day; a con- 
ſequence which, as man is conſtituted, ſeemeth 
unavoidable. 
But, you ſay, allowing your whole argument, 
3 85 Vet why this vaſt inequality? Herein is the 
«evil: Why ſhould ſome abound in got ſuper- Y 
„ fluity, others want, even to mifery 7? _ 

Concerning this point, one thing ſhould be obs 
Greed; Providence hath ordained an inequality | 
of conditions; but this is much increaſed by vice, 

by fraud, covetouſneſs and ambition; hence thoſe 
extremes complained of. Now this latter increaſ- 
ed inequality ſhould not be charged on Provi- 

dence, being the conſequence of mens own ſins: 
This part, therefore. entereth not into the pre- 
ſent queſtion ; allow for this exception, and the | 
Souls: will UGLY vaniſh, 
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For let us ſuppoſe every thing poſſible done in IFITY 
order to ſatisfy you. Take into your own hand VI. 
the diſpoſal of affairs. You eſtabliſh a ſociety n 
which are no extremes, all are in the middle 
ſtate, if ſome be more rich, yet none want. 
Muſt not this be a happy ſociety ?—No; the very 
reverſe; the moſt wretched of all ſocieties, if in- 
| deed ſuch a one could ſubſiſt: — But why? — A 
little attention will ſoon convince you that! it muſt 
be ſo. OE 6 
Io the ſupport & individuals! in every ſociety, 
| many things are neceſſary to be done, which are 
attended with much hazard, difficulty and toil; 
who ſhall perform theſe? Confider thou who rea- 
ſoneſt in this manner, rhat houſe which protectetn 
thee from the weather muſt partly be dug out of 
| theentrails of the earth, raiſed from the bottom 
ol deep quarries, of dark and dangerous mines; 
| muſt partly be hewn down from vaſt foreſts, erec- 
ted and combined with much ſkill and patience. 
Thou who ſleepeſt in down and indolence till 
. | noon, little thinkeſt thou by what hazards thou 
art maintained in eaſe and plenty; through 
| what tempeſtuous ſeas and rage of intemperate 
| climates the hardy ſons of commerce bring the 


4 inſtruments of pleaſure and pomp; even that fire 

- | which warmeth us is not procured without trou- 

ble; that bread which ſuſtaineth us mult be earned | 
by hard labour from the ſtubborn foil, How | 

7 5 ſhould the weak, the ſickly, the aged, find at- 1 
Ml tendants to miniſter to their feebleneſs, or te 
e | ftudious and contemplative be ſupported in their : 


'F uſeful and honourable leiſure ? It all -were at eaſe, 
of e 8 . | Who 


8 qty f Cindi tion 
Sein. who would undergo this neceſſary drudgery ? Un- 
VI. doubtedly it is this uſeful poverty, this happy in- 
M N digence, which reconcileth ſome to the hardeſt 
and moſt ſervile employments, pride, the love of 
eaſe, nay of life, give way to proſpect of reward, 
to the hope of affluence, at leaſt of a competen- 
cy. Take away all want, induſtry and order va- 
niſh, ſociety falls into confuſion, the rich muſt 
ee in the midſt of plenty. The Author of 
Nature hath framed human life as he hath done 
the univerſe, it is by diverſity of conditions there, 
as by oppoſition of the elements here, that the 
whole is ſuſtained ; theſe, partially obſerved, are 
diſcords; but the great Author hath ſo combined 
them, as by their mixture to form the full, com- 
pPlete, univerſal harmony of things. The neceſ- 
| fities of all ranks connect all; the wants of the 
lich convey plenty to the poor; the wants of che 1 
Poor miniſter to thoſe of the rich. 8 
Ihe ſum is; Society is from God, and | diffe- = 
| rence of conditions is neceſſary to its ſubliſting; 
from whence it follows, that this difference 
of conditions is from God, which was ' firſt 
5 Puke ; | ty 


15 Mop; This truth, thus eflabliſhed, opens | 
the way to the determination of the duties requir- | 
"a from thoſe who are placed in each condition, = 

a matter of great and general concernment, |} 
Art thou poor? Repine not, murmur. not 
againſt Providence. Reflect thus with thyſelf: : 

From the arguments laid down it is manifeſt that 

ſome one muſt be 1 in the rank I Poſſeſs ; why ano- 

ther, 
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ther, not I ? Or rather, why not I? Doth not the 


great Maker beſt know what ſituation befits each 
part of his workmanſhip? Can I range them 


SER Mt, 
VI. 


WW 


; more ſkilfully ? S Such complaints are impious * 
they are vain alſo; ſhall ignorance correct ſu- 


preme Wiſdom, weakneſs contend with Omnipo- 


| tence? Beſides, is happineſs always annexed to 
| Tiches, miſery to want? Surely not; they depend 
much more on the diſpoſition of our own minds; 


and without doubt, the covetous and ambitious, 
greedy of gold and honours, amid heaps of both, 
are leſs happy than the contented labourer and 


mechanic. Wherefore, inſtead of murmuring at 
| my condition, I will ſeek to behave myſelf well 
| init; not envying thoſe who are more ſucceſsful, 
but fudying to be quiet, and to do mine own buſineſs. 


Thus reſolving, thus acting, thou ſhalt anſwer 


Wherefore, to Contentment add Baggy. What. 


and be a won member — the community. 


| thy Lord's purpoſe, and obtain his approbation, By 
| Who regardeth not ſtation but behaviour, not the 
rank but the heart. 


| ever be thy ſituation, whether thou liveſt by hard 
labour, by the exerciſe of a trade or handicraft, 
or art placed in ſome lower branch of commerce, 
in whatſoever rank thou ſerveſt the public, do 
it with diligence ; thus ſhalt thou avoid the miſ- 

| chiefs of ſloth, of idleneſs, vice, extreme want, 


Fer To boch theſe, 1 and 2 


11. join Honeſty. The greateſt evil of poverty is, 

that it tempteth to lay hold on diſhoneſt gain: 

1 Shun this as che worſt of ils: Better certainly 1 is 
2 a 


go Bernat of dee 


Sr RM. © morſel earned by honeſt induſtry, than the 
VI. moſt abundant plenty acquired by fraud. How- 
ever obſcure thy condition, while thou art honeſt 
and ſober, thou art, in the eye of reaſon and of 
God, worthy of regard and eſteem; thou haſt 
peace of mind to foften thy toil, and the bleſſed = 
proſpect of hereaſter. 5 
Let us next addreſs ourſelves to thoſe of the 
other tank 
' Ye who are rich, bear ever in your minds from ! 
' whence ye derive the advantages that attend on 
plenty; by whoſe gift were ye born of wealthy 
parents? Who hath beſtowed on you favourable oo 
opportunities? Who hath crowned your under- 
takings with good ſucceſs? Ought not your hearts 
to be filled with gratitude to this munificent be- 
nefactor? Ought ye not to return him thanks 
and praiſes, to love and adore his overflowing _ 
Goodneſs? Theſe things ye ſhould think of the 
more carefully, as thoſe riches which ought to 
make you grateful, tempt ſtrongly to ingratitude. 
They puff up your minds with high opinions of 
pour own worth, corrupt you with a love of plea- _ 
Os ſure, and tempt you to affect independency, inde- 
pendency even of God; fo vain, ſo frantic is man! 
as if the poſſeſſion of an inconſiderable part of this 
| little globe could exempt him from a depend- 
ency on the omnipotent Maker, the Lord of the 5 
5 wide extended univerſme. 
| Again, Beware more eſpecially af a Falk too 
common in proſperity, of deſpifi ng the 8 
Your riches are the gift of God, fo is his pover- 
ty; reverence the Lord of all in his loweſt diſ- 


Penſations: 


of thoſe more immediately dependent on you, 
conſider them only as a depoſit in your hands, 5 
entruſted with you to render eaſy this vaſt ine- 
' quality in human conditions, to be employed in 
| ſoothing diſtreſs and relieving neceſſity. This is 
the nobleſt uſe of riches : In ſo doing ye are the 
ſtewards, the delegates, if I may fo ſpeak, the 
| aſſiſtants of Providence, counterworking the vices 
| and follies of mankind, and baniſhing | miſery 
from among the works of God. 


| riches, give me leave to enlarge upon it: it near- 

ly relates to and introduceth the laſt article . 
| this diſcourſe, the Occafion on now recommended 8 
ou. 


view we conſider ourſelves, whether as men, as 
| Chriſtians, or members of ſociety, will appear to 


advantageous fo griech. „ 


penſations : Beſide, his poverty is neceſſary to SrrM. 
ſupport your riches ; by his induſtry alone ye can VI. 
enjoy them: Nay, he is leſs dependent than you; 
he can ſubſiſt tolerably well without you, but ye 
rich muſt be wretched without the ſervice of the 
poor. Above all, reflect that he is a man of the 
fame nature with yourſelves; circumſtances of 
fortune may make a wide difference in outward 
appearance; true worth lies deeper in the ſoul, 
which is often as pure and bright beneath a coarſe 


garment, as under the glittering of gold or bine 5 
of Jewels. 


Laſih; Learn the true 55 of riches. When 
you have ſupplied your own wants, and the wants 


And now that 5 have mentioned this us of 


This virtue of bounty or 1 in whatſoever 


n 


. Inequality of Condition 
SRM. be our duty; ſuitable to our nature as we are 
VI. men,; enjoined by our religion as Chriſtians; be. 
coming and uſeful as citizens. | 
That as Chriſtians we are obliged to do chari- 
table actions, cannot be doubted, the holy oracles 
abounding with expreſs commands to this pur- 
_ ſuch as, Turn not away thy face from any poor 
; To do good and to diſtribute forget not; Caſt thy 
breed upon the waters ; Be merciful after thy power ;, 
Give alms of that thou haft ; God loveth the chearful 
_ gfver: With many others equally poſitive, which 
every one's memory cannot fail of ſuggeſting to 
him: So that certainly they who live in a wil- 
full neglect of this duty, do either not believe or 
; do not attend to the Goſpel. . 
hut bear in mind this one remark, although 
alms-giving be recommended chiefly to the rich, 
Poet it is alſo enjoined to thoſe of lower ranks, in 
proportion to their power. What I have to fy 
N relateth to them HKCWI i in this brake, 


1 e It is ſuitable to our nature as we are 
men, elſe why the affection of pity ſo deeply root- 
ed in our breaſts? When the groans, the ſight of 
extreme miſery, wound your ears or eyes, whence 
is that tender emotion within you? What mean- | 

eth this cry founding from the bottom of your 
hearts, relieve, affift the wretched. Can you ſilence 
tis at will? Can you look on calm and unmov- 

ed, and refuſe ſuccour? He is a ſavage, not a 
man, who can. No; you are touched, you are 
a thrilled, you: are melted, you adopt the ſorrows 5 


of 
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of the ſufferer, you breathe his ſighs, you utter 


his groans: Far hence indolence, far, ava- 
< rice, every narrow, every ſelfiſh paſſion! Your | 
paſſions, your thoughts, for ſome moments, your 
whole ſoul, become poſſeſſed by another. Well; 
you comply with this importunate advocate with» 
in you; you aff N, you relieve; How are you affect- 


ed? Are you not pleaſed, delighted ? You feel a 


Serm. 


* 


calm rational ſatisfaction; you approve yourſelf; $ 


| you feel that you are a better man for it. Is not 
this the inſtinct of nature, the judgment of rea- 
ſon, or, moſt properly the voice of God? 


This duty is alſo becoming and uſeful as we are 


members of ſociety. Becoming, for what is the 

| character you approve? Who is the man you 
eſteem? Whom, in your ſober thoughts, would 

 youwiſhto reſemble ? Surely the good, the kind, 

| the generous. Which are the actions that, * 

| firſt ſight, win over your affection, claim, fre- 

| quently extort, applauſe ? The good and generous. 

| This is ſo known a truth, that they who ſeek to 

| render themſelves beloved, endeavour to be, or 

appear to be, bountiful. ; 


Nor is this duty leſs uf ful tian NEEDS fot 


| ſince the end of ſociety is to provide for the ſecu- 
3 caſe and convenience of all, and ſince from 
dle nature, and yet more from the vices, of man- 
| Kind, a great inequality is neceſſary, what can 
be more conducive to this end, than to have, in 
| the abundance of the rich, a ſource opened to 
| ſupply the wants of the poor ? Human laws may 
prevent public injuſtice; it is the hand of charity 
alone that deſcends to the moſt private diſtreſs, 


to. 
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Sens. to ſooth the pains and heal the wounds cauſed by 
VI. accident or vice; ſhe drieth up the tears of ſecret 
grief, proppeth the feeble ſteps of declining age, 
and ſheddeth comforts even on the bed of death. 
And where there are ſo many ways of ſuffering 
which juſtice cannot redreſs, nor prudence avert, 
how wretched would men be if charity did not 
come in to fill up their deficiency? What other 
counterbalance is there to all the evil paſſions, 
envy, covetouſneſs, 8 ſo e ſo per- 
nieiou tf “ 

In a world abounding with vices alt calamity, 
ye ſee how neceſſary is this kind comforter ; re- 
move charity, human life becomes a vaſt ſcene of 
woe. Speak her praiſes ye who beſt can tell, 

ye maimed, ye ſi ck and wounded, reſtored daily : 
1 to health and ſtrength by her care and medi- 
cines. Speak her praiſes, ye lunaticks and ide- 
ots, in whom ſhe rekindleth the extinguiſned 
beam of reaſon, or mitigates the abſence of it. 8 1 
: Speak ye her praiſes, whom Providence hath vi- 
ſited with loathſome incurable diſeaſes, whom 
ſhe withdraws from the public eye, guides with 
tender hand to life's laſt verge, and prepares to 
meet with reſignation the awful concluding mo- 
ment, Ye who travel and are heavy laden, 
| unhappy women, who, ſurrounded by poverty 
in that hour of peril, muſt have periſhed, per- 
haps with your tender burthen, on the threſhold 
| of life; ſpeak ye her praiſes, by: her bounty 
now joyful mothers. 
And O! whither ſhould theſe children hers before 
you, deſolate and friendleſs, leek for comfort but 


from 
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from your Goodneſs ? Charity is to them parents, SeRu. 
kinſmen, friends, guardians, inſtructors: All theſe VI. 
they hope to find, all theſe * have hitherto c 
found in you. 
I might indeed go on to paint to you the wants. 
ye are exhorted to remove, the evils ye are en- 
treated to prevent, ſuch as poverty, nakedneſs, . 
foch, diſeaſes, ſhame, death untimely, often 1 in- 
Wo famous. 5 
I might go farther, I wight land my voice to 
| theſe young creatures, and thus addreſs myſelf o 
you in their names. 1 
0 We are brought 1 into life with the diſadvan- 
« tages ye ſee us under, not through our own _ 
fault, but by the unſearchable councils of the 
Wks Moſt High. We are deſtitute, friendleſs; our 
| * childhood is encompaſſed with wants; igno- 
* rance, idleneſs, vices lie in ambuſh 5 our 


3 r riper years. Alas! which Way ſhall we turn us! 

. | * We have no refuge but in your goodneſs. We 
i. | * have minds and bodies willing and able to learn 
a | and to labour: Put it in our power to employ 
h | « them aright; we ſhall not long be a burthen : 
to E we ſhall be uſeful to the public. Neither do © 

o- : urge you to much expence; a trifle, a ſmall 
n, 1 portion of your ſuperfluity, may do all this od. 
ity | 4 We ſhall return you what alone we can, our 


ee thanks and praiſes, and add our prayers for you 
0 to God, who will reward the liberal ſoul.” 5 
But 1 wander from my purpoſe; 1 would” not, 
; I ought not to move your paſſions. This place, 
this occaſion rejecteth ſuch arts, nor do ye need 
them. [ have beſides 1 much weightier motives to 
a . urge, 


g6  Tnequality of Condition 
Senn. urge, your own nature, your reaſon, your con- 
VI. ſcience, the commandment of the Almighty. 
and if with theſe high motives, pity ſhould mingle 
a tender thought, check it not, indulge it. It is 
not weakneſs, it is humanity, goodneſs; it is 
the moſt amiable principle in our nature. 
The approaching ſeaſon of humiliation and ab- 
ſtinence furniſnes an additional motive to this 
goodneſs. Can ye better prepare yourſelves for 
the holy exerciſe then recommended to you, for 
the raiſing up your minds from the follies and 
Pleaſures about you, and fixing them upon God, 
your own ſouls, and a life to come, than by con- 
templating diſtreſs, drying up tears, relieving mi- 
ſery, e vice, OP both ſouls and bo- 85 
. e 
Give me leave to add one Nn ſuggeſted by = 
our own circumſtances and ſituation. - 
den the judgments of the Lord are abroad i in the 
earth, ſaith the Plalmiſt, the inhabitants thereof 1 = 
learn dom. | 
Who among us ; hath not had the Qronget war- Ye 
nings thus to Tar wiſdom. OO 5 
| Recollect; but a few years have paſt, ſince a 
horrid rebellion was kindled in our neighbouring < 
kingdom, and we juſtly dreaded that the flames 
might have reached us. Had the contagious diſ- 
temper which ſwept away ſach vaſt numbers of 
-.--eattle;. ſpread hither, it muſt have foon laid waſte 
our leſs plentiful iſland. 755 | 
We have felt, or have cauſe to ) fear, ſome part 
of the evils that ſpring from diviſions, And now 


ve behold Unpending a mighty war, againſt an 
enemy 
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enemy active and ambitious. We have juſt ſeen 8E x. 
public credit ſtabbed with repeated, ſeemingly, al- VI. 

| moſt mortal wounds, bleeding yet and languiſh- WWW 
ing. And lo! the moſt terrible of God's judg- 
ments hath been abroad in the earth ; but the other 


day a rich and friendly city, more populous than 


* ourown, was overturned from its foundations, and 
2 fourth part of the inhabitants buried in the 
| ruins; in the mean while, ſtrange and aſtoniſhing 
| agitations of the ſea were ſeen and felt; our own 


ſhores trembled; ſince which time frequent earth- 


| quakes have ſhaken nations the moſt diſtant from 
| each other, beyond the example of former ages. 


| Muſt not every Chriſtian acknowledge herein 


| the hand of the Almighty? Should not the dan- 
gers we have eſcaped, teach us thoſe we are to 
fear? What is admonition to-day, may be pu- 
| niſhment to-morrow. And is this a time for 

| amuſement and diffi pation, for animoſities and ir- 

| religion, for profuſion and luxury, for vanity and 5 
gaming? Ought we not rather to humble our- 

| ſelves before our all- ſeeing Judge, to implore his 

| mercy, and ſeek to deſerve his favour by lives 

| worthy of our holy faith, by piety, juſtice and 

| univerſal charity; that charity which ſhall cover a_ 

ö multitude of fins? O delay not nor defer! Embrace 

| the preſent opportunity of well. doing: Preſerve 
innocence, inſtruct ignorance, befriend the de- 

| folate condition of theſe young creatures, contri- 

| bute to breed them up religious, honeſt, chaſte, 

| induſtrious, uſeful members of the community. 
What action can be more humane, more chrif- 
tian? Wherein can man reſemble ſo nearly the 


* jo Goodneſs — 
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; Sena. Goodneſs of Providence, creating, ſuperintending, 
VI. blefling? In fo doing, we may hope from that 
Providence for PURDUE: proſperity and * Oy” 
Pineſs. TOs 
Let us therefore, my 8 join in the 
words of this day's Clef, humbly beſeeching the 
Almighty God, That he would pour into our 
hearts that moſt excellent gift of charity, the 
very bond of peace and of all virtues, without 
6 which, whoſoever liveth is s dead before him.” 


Which petition may God of his mercy crane; 5 
the merits and mediation ef bis Son Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. 1 „„ 
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Death tale! on Mankind by t the 
bo Fall of Adam, hy 


| Preached in Trinity: < College Chapel, 
. - W „ 


. ROMAN S v. 12. 5 
K 2 e as by one mam death enter af; into the world, = 


and death by ſin; ſo death Paſſed _ all men, = 
that all have find. 


HE perſons who examined into human 
nature moſt attentively, were in all ages nt. 
| © perplexed with the inconſiſtencies and 
3 contradiftions they met with, and divided into 
different opinions, according to the various lights 
in which they ſurveyed it. They, who beheld 
its bright ſide only, were delighted with its dig- 1 
nity and excellence; they admired the compre- 

| henſion of memory, the ſagacity of reaſon, which 

| extends its ſearches from the minuteſt to the moſt 

| diſtant objects of the univerſe ; its vaſt unbound- 

ed views, its hope of immortality, its love of 
truth and virtue, and its abhorrence of vice. 

H 2 co... 


100 Death entailed on Mankind 


Kiy Theſe ſeemed to be qualities of the higheſt value, 
[ 


ſuch as raiſed it far above every thing 1 in this ma- 
terial world. But they who, enquiring farther, 
conſidered its defects alſo, judged very different- 
ly; they beheld mankind plunged in miſery, the 
ſlaves of extravagant paſſions, and corrupted with 


vice. What the others eſteemed the excellency . 


of our nature, in their opinion, renders it more 
wretched: It is unhappy, by ſeeking after hap- 
pineſs which can never be attained; it hath a 
reſtleſs deſire of knowledge, yet is condemned to 


| | perpetual ignorance; loves truth, yet is for ever 
| miſtaken ; admires virtue, and is abandoned to. : 


vice; too vain to acknowledge its weakneſs, it is 
too quick - ſighted not to diſcern it, and lies under 
e perpetual uneaſineſs of perceiving that it was 
deſigned for ſomething which it never can arrive 


to. 


Human nature, according to theſs different 
lights in which men viewed it, was extolled or 
depreciated, admired or deplored. - But they, who 


conſidered it on all ſides, who examined moſt im- 


partially and ſaw fartheſt, concluded that it came 
from the hand of its great Author pure and per- 
fe, and hath ſince, by ſome means, been de- 
praved and corrupted. They looked upon its 
_ Preſent condition, its mixture of good and evil 
8 as upon the remains of ſome great fa- 
brick, where, even amidſt its rains, we find evi- 
dent traces of its former We and magni 


| cence. 


TO account for this degenency... one for ima- 
ee that God, according to the bounty of his 


— nature, 


5 , ; r - 
+ — * 8 
„ * , * 
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nature, produced every thing good and perfect, SeRM. 
but that a contrary principle, independent of him, VII. 


and equal in power, at the ſame inſtant introduce WWW 


ed evil, endeavouring to deſtroy what he had 
made, and to corrupt what he preſerves; and 
from the continual ſtruggle between theſe two op- 
polite powers, they accounted for the mixture of 
good and evil which is obſerved in the world : 
This is the doctrine which prevailed over the 
whole Eaſt ; but as it is evidently falſe, and the 
contrary of it may be ſtrictly demonſtrated, others 
endeavoured to account for the fame e 
in another way. _ = 
They ſuppoſed, that the fouls of men are ſpi- 
rits which had exiſted before in another life, but, 
having loſt their native purity, were precipitated . 
into mortal bodies, condemned to ſuffer as a pu- 
niſhment, the miſeries and frailties inſeparable 
from our ſtate here. This alſo is a conjecture 75 
void of probability, and manifeſtly repugnant to 
experience, ſince we cannot diſcover in our 
minds the aſt Ns 1 any former exilt- | 
ence. 5 5 
How then ſhall we 1 — for ourſelves? We 
find that there is nothing here which can fatisfy 
us. Doomed to periſh in a few years, we pant 
after immortality. 15 Condemned to ignorance and 
| polluted with vice, we were certainly deſigned 
| for knowledge and virtue. Whence came this 
| corruption, this diſorder ? Reaſon, we ſee, never 
could explain it; and yet it ſeems neceſſary to 
know the cauſe of our diſeaſe, that we may be 
able to remove it. We muſt therefore have re- 
CES e H —— courſe 5 
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Sena ark to Revelation, and if we can derive from it 


OD 


a clear account of this point, as far as it may be 
neceſſary to the end propoſed, we ſhall have a 
| ſtrong proof of the excellency and uſefulneſs of 
the revelation, and, from the knowledge of OUT = 
condition, diſcover how: it may be improved. 

| Now this we find done for us in the hiſtory 
which the Scriptures contain of the creation and 


| tranſgrefſion of our firſt parents, of the evils fol- 
| lowing from that tranſgreſſion upon them and 

their poſterity, and the remedy which the good- 

neſs of God provided for thoſe evils; the particu- 


lars of which are fo well known, that I need not 
tranſcribe them in this place. . TC 
But as this doctrine of original ſin, as it is com- 


ee and very improperly named, is in its true 


notion of great and fundamental uſe in religion, 


ſo is it liable to be miſunderſtood, and men have 


fallen into dangerous errors concerning it. Iſhall 
_ therefore endeavour, in the following diſcourſe, to 


lay before you as clear an account of this impor- 
tant ſubject as I can, and to vindicate the divine 
- juſtice in this diſpenſation. And here give me 
leave to obſerve, that although practical doctrines 
| ſhould be chiefly inſiſted upon from this place, 

yet enquiries of the kind now before us ſeem to 
be ſometimes neceſſary. For in ſuch points as 

have occaſioned great diviſions among Chriſtians, 
it is highly proper that we ſhould ſee on which 
ſide the greater probability lies. One caution, 
however, ſhould be ſtrictly attended to, that con- 
tented with fixing our own belief on the beſt 


_ grounds, we ſhould be very mild and moderate 


that the great end of our holy religion, is to 


make men virtuous and charitable, not rio EV. 


diſputants and ſubtile reaſoners. 


In order to the apprehending more clearly what 


5 follows, it may be uſeful to obſerve, firlt, That 
whatſoever opinion contradicts our natural no- 
tions of God and his attributes, never can be ad- 


mitted as true, becauſe it contradicts demonſtra- 


tion; and it is impoſſible for us, upon any autho- 


rity whatſoever, to believe that which \ we are : af- 
, ſured i is falſe. FT 


Kamy When any doctrine appears, upon 
= ſtrict examination, to be true, we are ſo far to 
admit and reſt upon it, although in other reſpects N 
it ſhould be obſcure, and liable to doubts that 

| we cannot ſolve, which is the caſe in the objects 

| of natural knowledge as well as in points of reli- 


gion; for there is in all ſomething unknown as 


well as ſomething known. Thus, in the matter 
3 before us, if the account we give of what is called 
| original fin, be agreeable to Scripture, to reaſon, 
| and experience, we ſhould aſſent to it fo far, | 
though in other points queſtions may be ſtarted | 
| to which we cannot give full anſwers; as, why 
S od laid that command which 18 recorded” in 
| Scripture upon Adam? Why he puniſhed him in 
| the particular way he did? How immortality 
could be conſiſtent with the frame of the human 
5 body, or the ceconomy of this earth, which re- 
quires: a \ ſucceſſion of periſhable inhabitants? With 


H 4 TO. many 
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to thoſe who diſſent from us, ever remembring SERM, 
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Senn. many others of the like ſort, not poſſible nor ne- 
VII. ceſſary, perhaps not uſeful, for us to no. 
wv This being premiſed, it is eaſy to ſee the error 
of thoſe, who maintain that the crime of our firſt 
| anceſtor involves all his poſterity, that his guilt 
is tranſminted to us, and we are actually partakers 
in it. This opinion contradicts the juſtice and ve- 
racity of God; for how can we be charged with 
the guilt of an action committed many ages be- 
fore we were in being? In order to this, we muſt 
ſuppoſe God to determine that to be our action 
to which we could not in any ſort contribute; an 
opinion, which implying error or  iryuſtice 1 in Him, 
muſt be falſe. 7 


Farther ; There cannot be a tranſgreſſion with. _ 
out a law, nor can a law unknown oblige; infants 
or perſons not in being cannot have the Know- 
ledge of a law, and therefore cannot tranſgreſs; 


of conſequence are not liable to puniſhment from 


Almighty God, who is invariably juſt and good. 
But it is ſaid, that as Adam was the common 


parent of mankind, his poſterity are involved in 

his crime. Yet how may this be? None can be 
guilty, but ſo far as he commits or conſents to a 8 

crime, ſo that the ſin of a father cannot be im- 


puted to a ſon. wholly unconcerned in it; and 


| God accordingly declares in Scripture, that man 


tall be judged not by bis father's, but his own deeds. Be- 
ſides, ſince the ſoul, which alone can fin, alone feels 
puniſhment, is not derived from our earthly pa- 
rent, but infuſed immediately wy God the Father 
7 
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. ſpirits, how ſhall ; it contract actual guilt mere- SRM. 
ly from the guilt of an earthly parent? VII. 
Hut doth not the ſame kind of proceeding ob. 
ttin place in human laws? Is not the ſon-puniſhed = 
| for the offence of the father, as in high treaſon? 
It is true; but obſerve, that the caſes differ wide- 
ly with reſpect both to the lawgiver and the pu- 
_ niſhment. Men are obliged to make laws not ” 
_ abſolutely the beſt, but the beſt which times and _ | 
circumſtances admit, the beſt for the whole, 
though ſometimes inconvenient to a part: Our 
imperfect ſtate renders theſe partial evils unayoid- 
able. It is not fo with the Supreme Lawgiver, 
| who is Lord over all, limited e "T "Us 
Palace nor citexmitinos. 1 Fn ono guy 
As to the puniſhment, that under the fuppoſi- 323257 
ion now argued againſt, is not, like the caſe al- 
| ledged, a partial, but univerſal evil, not affecting 
| one family or nation, but all mankind; there is . 
not exempted any part that might receive warn- W 
ing, and profit by the example of this ſeverity, 
which never can return. Beſides, the puniſh- 
ments bear no proportion, What do human laws 
inflict upon a ſon for the moſt heinous crimes of 
a father? Loſs of a title, eſtate, poſſeſſions, never 
| death; Whereas, here the puniſhment is the —ů — 
greateſt imaginable, death temporal e „„ 


Wherefore the caſes are by no means parallel. 

5 Notwithſtanding the clearneſs of theſe argu- 

ments, a numerous ſect of Chriſtians at preſent do, 

in conſequence of this falſe opinion, maintain NEE 4 

_ infants who die before baptiſm, are actually guil- — 
ty of their vir Parent's 8 Glſobediersce, and * — — 

8 4 
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Senn the eternal puniſhment of condemned ſouls. But, 


that innocent creatures, who have juſt begun to 


CY Vbreathe, who periſh upon the threſhold of life, 


ſhould, by the ſentence of a juſt and merciful 


Creator, be doomed to everlaſting miſery, is a 


doctrine ſo monſtrous and ſhocking, that it is 2 


wonderful how any man could ever give credit to 
it: The very propoſal of it ſtrikes horror, the be- 
lief of it, if poſſible, is a violence done to our 


nature, and wounds our hearts a it ſtifles our 


reaſon. 


Rejecting, . this opinion as impious 
and falſe, what judgment ſhall we form of thoſe 


who think the evil influence of Adam's tranſgreſ- 
ſion upon us, to conſiſt herein, that our nature 
is ſo entirely and eſſentially corrupted, that it 3 
impoſſible for us to lead virtuous lives, and we 
are forced, by an irreſiſtable neceſſity, into ſin. 
But if this were ſo, the conſequence muſt be, 
: that we ſhould not be at all accountable for our | 
actions, nor Juſtly puniſhable for any fault; for | 
where there is not liberty there cannot be difobe- FE 
dience. Nay, in this cafe we ſhould not be the 
authors of our own actions; the author of our 
nature would be the ſole agent. So this opi- 
nion, as impiouſly attributing the ſins of mankind 


to their great Creator, muſt be falſe. 


A Having obviated theſe dangerous miſtakes con- 


cerning original fin, it remains that we ſhould 
enquire wherein it really conſiſts. 


Our firſt parents were created pure, but as 


being free and fallible, they were liable to ſin. 
By tranſgreſſing God's command they were ſhut 


| Dur 
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out from Paradile ; they, and from them their SERM, 
whole poſterity, became mortal, ſubject to dif- 

_ eaſes and pain, more frail, more expoſed to temp- 
tation, more liable to lin, than otherwiſe they 
would have been. The hiſtory in the Scripture _ 
relates no more than this; and the text, and ſome _ 
other parallel paſſages which ſeem, and have been 
underſtood, to imply more, if rightly conſidered, — 
will be found to extend no farther. For as by one 7 $1 
man fin entered into the world, and death by fin, even 


0 death paſſed upon all men, for that all have ſinned. 
That is, as Adam by his tranſgreſſion became 
mortal, ſo likewiſe all his poſterity, who are them 
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| ſelves alſo ſinners, are mortal. The ſame Apoltle | 


ſy alive: Or, As Adam's diſobedience rendered him | 
and us mortal, ſo by Chriſt's merit and ſufferings | 


5 ſays, As in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 


| we become cacable- of obtaining immortal life. 
| Thus in other places it is ſaid, That the wicked g9 3 bh 
3 afiray from the womb ; that they are ſbapen in iniquity „ 


| and conceited in fin ; hat their malice is bred in them. 


3 ing his own charitable diſpoſition, ſaith, I have 


By the Lord, faith Solomon, 1s the beginning of wiſdom, 
and was created with the faithful i in the womb, That 


By which and the like expreſſions no more is „„ 
meant, than that they were ſo entirely corrupt, © 
; that their wickedneſs ſeemed to have been part of - 
| their nature; and this is plain from hence, that 
| the ſame kind of expreſſion is applied to virtue 
alſo, which is not ſuppoſed to have been derived 
| to us from our firſt parent. Thus Job, defcrib- 


| guided the widow from my mother's womb, 7 be fear of 


” ”» by . 
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is, ſuch perſons are as conſtantly and uniformly 
8 h 
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SxRM. good, as if virtue were neceſſary to them, and 


not mean that we are born into the world objects 


ly the ſenſe from the context, among whom, that is, 


lowing obſervations will, I believe, furniſh a la- 
rxfatory anſwer to it. 


which he cannot obey. He may therefore ereate 


VII. Inherent in their nature. We are by nature ibe 
a 1 of wrath, ſaith St. Paul; by which he doth 


"of God's diſpleaſure, a diſpenſation cruel and un- 
juſt; but the ſenſe is, that the Gentiles, to whom 
he addreſles his diſcourſe, had ſo entirely and uni- 
verſally corrupted their manners before the reve- 
lation of the Goſpel, that vice was become, in 
. ſome meaſure, natural to them. This is evident- 


among which Gentiles, we all had our converſation in 
times paſt in the luſis of our fleſp, fulfilling the defires 
ef the fleſh, and were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others ; and you he hath quickened by the Goſpel, 
who were. beds in treſpaſſes and fins. This is the Scrip- 
ture doctrine concerning original ſin. And now, 
towards clearing the point before us, nothing re. 

mains, but that we ſhould ſhow it thus underſtood, 
to be agreeable to the Juſtice of God, for this is 
the great difficulty which hath been 0 with 
more weight againſt this doctrine; and the fol- 


1 Firſt; It ſeems Has | it would not kave 984 in- © 
conſiſtent with the Juſtice of God to have formed 
creatures, ſuch originally as we now are. For 
as Being is the free gift of God, he may certain- | 
ly grant it with ſuch n as he thinks fit, 

„ provided that he do not make any creature finally 

and of neceſſity miſerable, or judge him by laws 


rational 5 


e 
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rational accountable Beings of various orders and Ser, 
endowed with as different degrees of perfections VII. 

as he pleaſes. To ſay, that becauſe he is good, 2 
and pleaſed with communicating happineſs, he 
muſt make all abſolutely perfect and happy, is to 


aſſert, that he muſt endow all his creatures with 


the excellence of his own divine nature, that is 


in effect, that he hath it not in his power to maxe 


any creature at all; for abſolute perfection and 


happineſs belong to God alone. Now why, amidſt 


an amazing variety of intelligent beings of dif- 


ferent orders, there ſhould not be ſuch a rank as 
man now poſſeſſeth, a creature of juſt his degree | 


of imperfection, no reaſon can be aſſigned, and 
therefore God might, agreeably to his J uſtice, 
| have created man n originally as he now is. 0 


80 ly; | This being admitted, it follows fill 
more clearly, that our preſent condition is con- 
ſiſtent with the Juſtice of God, if we were at firſt 
created more perfect, and this degenerate ſtate 


proceeds entirely from the dilobedience of our : 
firſt anceſtor. For, according to this account of 


things, the diſadvantages we now labour under 


from the fall, are of the ſame kind with thoſe = 
1 commonly obſerved 3 in life, which vicious parents 
| entail upon their innocent offspring, as a broken 
fortune and diſtewpered body ; ; evils often bitter 
and grievous, yet ſuch as no wiſe man ever 
: thought a reaſonable objection againſt Providence. . 
So that if theſe diſadvantages, conſidered abſolute- 
ly in themſelves, are conſiſtent with the Juſtice 

of God, they are rendered ſtill more clearly re- 


concilable 8 
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Ser», concilable to it by this additional conſideration, 


that they were at firſt laid as a puniſhment upon 


Wyo our firſt parent, and are continued to us accord- 


ing to the eſtabliſhed courſe of things here. 
But let us examine into the matter ſomewhat ; 
more particularly. The diſadvantages derived 
from the fall are mortality and frailty, or a great- 
er liableneſs to ſin than we ſhould otherwiſe have 
lain under. Now as life was the free gift of God 
to Adam, he might have aſſigned to it what du- 
ration he pleaſed. He, indeed, of his great Boun- 
ty, ſeems to have deſigned that Adam ſhould be 
immortal, but with this condition, that if he broke 
through the ſingle command given him, he 
ſhould die. Thus far is moſt equitable. Man, 
the new creature, diſobeys: That inſtant then, 
he hecame juſtly liable to death; fo that if his life 
had been taken away at that moment It was right- 
fully forfeited, his poſterity never could have 
exiſted. God, it is true, was pleaſed mercifully 8 
ſuſpend the ſentence, and to permit that poſterity | 
might come into the world. Thus the offence _ 
of our firſt father, if ſtrict juſtice had been e, 
| ecuted upon him, muſt have prevented our being 
at all; and ought we to complain becauſe the ſen- 
tence. has been mitigated, and has had an effect 5 
leſs ſevere, becauſe it hath limited and ſubjected 5 


to mortality, a life which it Was to have totally : 
5 prevented? 1 


Again; We have become t more Hebie to temp- 5 
tation and ſin. But were not angels liable to 
e and ſome of them caſt out from 


Heaven | 
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Heaven for yielding to it? Were not our firſt pa- SR. 
rents made liable to ſin, and they ſunk under it? . 0 


Nay, it ſeems that every free creature, however 


perfect, muſt be in ſome ſort liable to temptation; | 
for there cannot be obedience where there is no 
poſſibility of diſobedience, nor reward where there 
is no room for merit: God alone from the un- 
changeable rectitude of his nature, is free from all 
poſſibility of error; he may therefore form crea- 
tures in different degrees ſubject to ſin and error, 
if he ſuits the duty of each rank to its powers, 
if he requires no greater perfection from each 
than it is capable of attaining. Man hath not the 
excellence of an angel; neither is the obedience 
of an angel required from him. We have not 
ſuch faculties as our firſt parents were created 
| with, neither is the ſame purity demanded from 
| us. We are indeed liable to temptation and fin, 
but we are aſſured that we have a good and mer- 
ciful Judge, who knoweth all our infirmities, who 
will make ſufficient allowances for our weakneſs 
| and frailty, which takes away all charge of in- 
| Juſtice herein, 


Thirdly; ; Notwithitanding the fall #7 man, bs 

: an of our nature is not fo bad as it is of» 

| ten repreſented to be. The weakneſs of which 

| we complain fo loudly, the ignorance and error 

| which prevail ſo univerſally, the manifold diſ- 

| trefles under which we labour, are by no means 

| the neceſſary conſequences of our natural con- 

dition, but chiefly the effects of our own vices, 

of che voluntary abuſe and miſapplication of thoſe 
talents = 
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Ser, talents with which we are endowed. Nature, 
VIE. however, corrupted, unleſs depraved by evil .. 
bits, does not recommend vice as amiable; on 
the contrary, we have a natural love of virtue and 
abhorrence of vice; ſo that it is our own fault if 
wie do not avoid moſt of the crimes we daily com- 
mit. As to the miſeries by which human life is 
ſo dreadfully oppreſſed, we may trace them to 
the ſame inexhauſtible ſource, the follies and vices 
of mankind. Are not moſt of the hardihips _ 
which thoſe of the lower rank groan under, pro 
duced by the oppreſſion and avarice of thoſe 
above them, or by their own malice and diſho- 
neſty? Do not the rich and powerful involve 
themſelves in a multitude of unneceſlary evils, by 
vanity, ambition and luxury ? How often do we 
bring diſeaſes upon ourſelves? How many of the 
moſt painful and incurable would probably never 
have exiſted, if intemperance had not given birth 
to them? Our lives are indeed ſhortened by our 
anceſtor's tranſgreſſions, but we, by our luxury, 
add new rigour to the ſentence, and cut them yet 
more ſhort; for of the many untimely deaths 
Which happen daily, how few are there, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, natural? Now in computing the ill ef- 
fects of original fin, we are to conſider only the _ 
evil which would remain in the world if we made 
a right uſe of the powers we have, not the evil 
which flows from the abuſe of them, for that is a : 
corruption, not from nature, but from our own | 
free act. Suppoſe then, that inſtead of malice, 
revenge and covetouſneſs, charity, beneficence 
and humanity were univerſally practiſed; that 
27227 —— A, 
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men, inſtead of being fraudulent, ſelf-intereſted Ser 
and ambitious, were ſincere in their friendſhips, VII. 
| honeſt in commerce, moderate in their private. 
deſires, and zealous for the public good; I aſk, 
would not the ſtate of the world be very different 
from what it now is? Would not life, notwith- 
ſtanding the neceſſary calamities incident to it, 
be very tolerable, and its abſolute happineſs great 
ly outweigh its miſery ? From whence it is mani- 
feſt, that the evils derived from the firſt original 
in of Adam are much leſs than they are common- 
ly ſaid to be. It is ſtill in our power to live hap- 
pily; God is juſt and bountiful; it is our perverſe- 
| neſs which corrupts his giſt, and embitters the 
ſweet bis Goodneſs beſtows. 


=. "There i is a a fourth conſideration, which puts. hls . 4 
matter beyond all doubt, and leaves not the leaſt ol 
$ apparent ground for objection againſt the divine 
| Juſtice. What if in reality we are not ſufferers 

by Adam's tranſgreſſion? What if, immediately 

after the crime was committed, on the inſtant 
| that ſentence was pronounced upon the offender 
| and his poſterity, a promiſe was added of reſtor- —_ - 
ing them to life and immortality? We have ſeen _ ö 
this promiſe fulfilled, the whole wonderful method 
in which it was accompliſhed has been laid open 
to us, a method of ſuch infinite love to mankind 
as adds new value to the gift. We are ſtill ca- 
| pableof living for ever in happineſs vaſtly ſuperior V 
to that of an earthly paradiſe, in Heaven, in dne 

company of angels and bleſſed Spirits, in the glo- 

rious preſence of : almighty God, Neither Fan 
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 gible perverſeneſs; we do not forfeit it as Adam 


did his paradiſe, by one act of diſobedience : To 
be excluded from it, we mult live in continued 
_ rebellion, we muſt be ungrateful after the higheſt 
benefits received, deaf to the tendereſt calls of 
4 mercy, not to be wrought upon by the moſt gra- 
cious offers of aſſiſtance; we mult live in a courſe 
of hardened wickedneſs, die obſtinate and impeni- 


tent. Where then is the corruption of our na- 


ture? We are mortal; but we know that it is in 
our power to live for ever in a region where ſor- 
row and pain cannot come: We are liable to 
ſin; but God will forgive the repenting ſinner: 
Wee are frail and weak; but there is an Al- 
. arm ſtretched out to ſupport and ee ; 
en us. 
. The facn of what ach: hank faid is this: The - 
guilt of our firſt parent's tranſgreſſion is not im- 
puted to us; neither is our nature become ſo cor- 
rupted by it, that we are under a neceſſity of ſin- 
ning. But it has by natural conſequence derived 
to us theſe evils, excluſion from paradiſe, morta- 
 lity, pain and diſeaſes, and extraordinary liable- | 
neſs to temptation and ſin. Yet this diſpenſation 
in no ſort contradicts the Juſtice of God; becauſe, 
| he might have formed creatures originally ſuch as | 
we now are; becauſe our nature ſtill tends to 
virtue, and if we followed its direction, ve might 
ſtill live well and happily ; becauſe God will make 
allowance for our infirmities : And laſtly, becauſe 
he hath provided a moſt full and ſufficient remedy 


—_ ˙ 


hy the Fall of Atm irg 


for all theſe evils of the firſt original ſin, in the SE RM. 
revelation of the Goſpel by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. VII. 
What uſe ſhall we make of theſe reaſoning VV 
| and reflections? Shall we go on in blind and deſ- 
|  perate deſpondence, in complaining of our con- 
dition of innate and invincible corruption, in im- 
piouſly and unjuſtly accuſing the Providence of 
God? Or rather, ſhall we not endeavour to de- 
| ſerve and obtain that good which he hath ſet be- 
| fore us? Shall we not apply ourſelves to revive 
| and cultivate the good principles and inſtincts of 
our nature, which thoughtleſſneſs, folly and vice 
have ſo depreſſed, and ſometimes almoſt wholly 


extinguiſhed ? Ought we not, inſtead of mur- 


muring againſt our Creator, to return thanks for 

| his Goodneſs, to acknowledge his Juſtice, and 

| humbly to revere and admire the adorable depth i 

| of his Mercy? Ought we not to impreſs upon out 

minds a true ſenſe of the dignity, as well as of _ 

| the weakneſs of our nature, and inſtead of gro« _ 

| velling in the pollution of mean and ſenſual vices, 
aſpire to that Heaven which we are invited to en- 
joy; and labour to adorn our ſouls with thoſe vir- 
tues, which ſhall make them flouriſh for ever, 15 

advancing from excellency to excellency, and 

continuing to brighten through all eternity, 

1 Which, that it my: be the happy lot of us all, &. 
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Where full be aſhamed of me and 22 my words, 1 5 
. Fall the xn 5 Man be . 


rs wrt may be underſtood t to Ai igni- 
fy in general, that whoſoever lives in 
5 the tranſgreſſion of that law, which our 
"Lad hich delivered to us, ſhall be diſowned and 
f rejected by him at the laſt day, when he ſnall 
come to judge the world. This is plainly the 
ſenſe of a parallel paſſage i in St. Matthew ; I hoſbe- 
15 ver ſhall deny me before men, him will <[ alſo deny before | 


y Father whichis in Heaven. But the expreſſion - 
= in the text ſeems to contain ſomething more par- 
= | ticular, and may be underſtood more ſtrictly thus: 
. Pahat whoever, through regard to wicked men, 


to Sain their favour and comply with their evil 
inclinations, 
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inclinations, more eſpecially to avoid their cen- SRM. 
ſure and reproaches, ſhall live in a courſe of wie- VIII. 
kedneſs, of him our Lord ſhall be aſhamed, har 
is, ſhall diſdain to acknowledge, ſhall reject as re- 
_ Probate, at the laſt judgment, and cut off from 
all benefits of his ſufferings and interceſſion. This 
ſevere ſentence is therefore pronounced more di- 
rectly againſt vicious ſhame. From whence we 
may conclude, that it is a very criminal diſpoſi- 


tion, and one of the moſt fruitful ſources of cor- 


ruption among men; a little experience and at- 
tention to what paſſes in the world, may farther 
convince us of the truth of this: ut becauſe the 
| ſubject is of importance, and deſerves to be treat- 
ed of more at large, I propoſe, in this diſcourſe, 
|: lay before you the nature, cauſes, and ill con- 
ſequences of this vicious ſhame, and add ſome 
obſervations which may be uſeful in Doe enen 
- OC applying a remedy to it. 
TLahis I call vicious or falſe hams: to Aifinguith 
© it from that ſhame which ariſeth in us from a 
ſenſe of having acted amiſs; for this latter being | 
a principle of virtue, and a prefervative from vice, 
_ ought to be ſought alter with as much care as the 
other ſhould be avoided. This good principle, 
or modeſly, as it is properly named, we may de- 
| ſcribe to be a virtue converſant about praiſe 
and blame, teaching a due regard to the opinions 
of other men concerning us; modeſty, therefore, 
cChuſes actions not only as they are good, but 
chiefly as they are decent. Reaſon and religion 
in general approve virtue for its intrinſic excel- 
lence modeſty | conſiders it more eſpecially = 
4 3 8 Prat ing 
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"A pleaſing and beautiful. They condemn vice for 
VIII. its evil, modeſty for its deformity ; they preſcribe 
"TORO for itſelf chiefly, modeſty ; from regard to 
| Others; they require the reality, modeſty the ap- 
pearance alſo ; reaſon and religion enjoin decency 
as a part of virtue, modeſty recommends virtue 
as neceſſary to preſerve decency ; they tend prin- 
cCipally to make us good, this to make us amiable; | 
this ſoftens the rigour of ſtrict virtue, and has a 
delicacy which ſtarts back from the appearance, 
from even the thought of vice; for one perfectly 
modeſt will have regard to the judgment of his 
own mind as well as to that of others, and feel the 
ſame kind of pain from the conſciouſneſs of a 
guilty thought, which others ſuffer from the diſ- 
covery of a bad action; ſo that the righteous per- 
ſon avoids vice, becauſe it is pernicious and con- 
trary to the law of God; the modeſt, becauſe it 
is baſe and unworthy of his nature. When a man 
hath no longer any degree of this modeſty, inno- 
cence is loſt without reſource. Holy Scripture 
deſcribes hardened ſinners under this character, 
that they have not any ſhame, that they know not what = 
it is to bluſh or be confounded at their crimes... 
Very different from this is the vicious ſhame 
we propoſed to treat of, by which I mean, that 
kind of ſhame that prevents men from doing their 
duty, when they know and acknowledge it to be 
their duty. This is the particular notion under 
Which 1 conſider it; for I do not at preſent mean 
to diſcourſe concerning that ſname which flows 
from ignorance or contempt, a principle often 
met with in profane perſons, who not underſtand- 


ing 
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ing religion, or Judging it to be unworthy of their SRU. 
_ _ obſervance, imagine, that it would be ignomini- YH III. 
cous in them to obey its precepts. Theſe are to“ 
be referred xo another claſs of ſinners, the igno- 
rant or the open unbelievers, and they are to be 


inſtructed or convinced by other kind of argu- 


ments. The ſhame I ſpeak of, ſuppoſes ſome 
| knowledge, and even ſome eſteem of virtue: And 
this very conſideration proves how dangerous the 
effects are which follow from this ſhame, and of 


how much importance it is to know and obſerve 


them, ſince it ſeduces and corrupts thoſe who are 
not abandoned, and of whom otherwiſe there 
would be ground for entertaining good hopes, 


Now to comprehend rightly the nature of this 


| evil ſhame, we ſhould firſt remark, that ſhame 
commonly ſprings from two cauſes ; ſometimes it 
ariſes from the nature of the thing, or the opinion 
we entertain concerning it. Thus it is that men 
are aſhamed of actions in themſelves diſhonour- 
able, or appearing ſuch to them. Sometimes al- 
fo, ſhame is an effect of that regard which we pay 
to the judgment of mankind it is for this reaſon 
one is, aſhamed to do thoſe actions which may. 
5 bring upon him contempt and diſhonour in the 
| world. It is evident that vicious ſhame doth not 
1 proceed from the firſt of theſe cauſes: Religion 
hath nothing in it reproachful; on the contrary, 
it is the moſt beautiful, the moſt honourable of all 
| things, and the moſt worthy of man; nay ſuch it- 
appears even to him, who, through this vicious 
ſhame, dares not obey its laws. The true cauſe 
of falſe ſhame 1 is therefore 1 to be — in the re- 
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ITVN gard we have to the judgment of men, and the 
VIII. fear we are under of laying ourſelves open to their 
WY V hatred or contempt: for the truth is, piety is rare 
in the world, is deſpiſed, is diſregarded in it : 


Theſe are the three chief cauſes of vicious 


Shame. 5 BY 


Piety, I ſay, is rare in the world, How love, few 
practiſe it. Now, man hath a great proneneſs to 


do that nich! is commonly done; to go with the 
multitude ſeems to him the moſt ſecure and ho- 


nourable way; he fears to become ridiculous by 


departing from them. It is a general principle, 
that we ſhould follow the faſnion, and live as 
others do. Hence it is, that few have courage to 
enliſt themſelves under the ſtandard of virtue, as 
itt is a decayed and abandoned party. : 


Piety is likewiſe often deſpiſed in the world; it 


is looked upon as ſomething diſgraceful and mean. 
The exacineſs of a man who directs his behaviour 
by the principles. of religion and conſcience, is 
aſcribed to weakneſs of underſtanding, to ſingula- 
rity, to obſtinacy, ſometimes to hypocriſy and 
pride. They who proſeſs a love to religion are 
made objects of ridicule: On the contrary, it is 
reputed honourable to conform one's ſelf in every 
thing to the humour and manners of the age; falſe 
and unjuſt as theſe opinions are, they have, not- 
withſtanding, great and general influence, becauſe 
there are fow who have firmneſs enough to reſiſt 


the judgment of men, and diſregard their con- | 
tempt : Contempt is of all things the moſt inſup- 


portable to one's ſelf- love. The temptation there- 
| 5 fore * 


5 
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fore is powerful, and eaſily inſpires vicious ſuame, Senn. 
5 which brings with it an averſion to piety. 
Piety, farther, raiſes the envy of the world: AY 
good life accuſes and condemns thoſe who live ill, 
nay it covers them with confuſton. Beſides, religion 
ſometimes enjoins actions which diſpleaſe and of- 
fend others; with whatever prudence or caution 
DO may be attended, there are conjunctures in 
which it is ſcarcely poſſible for it to avoid raiſing _ 
their jealouſy, ſometimes perhaps even their ig — 
tred or reſentment. A good man is often under a 
neceſſity of refuſing their demands; he cannot 
ſtoop to that low unworthy compleifince which is 
too often neceſſary to gain the love of thoſe he 
muſt converſe with; for this reaſon many neglect 
religion; they dare not diſplay a brightneſs which 
_ diſcovers the weakneſs and folly of others; they 
are perſuaded, that not only the laws of civility | 
and good breeding, but even thoſe of prudence, 
require them not to follow a courſe of life, which 
may render them doen or een to the 5 
® world, 
From theſe refleions - we have now. made con- * 
cerning the nature and cauſes of vicious ſhame, 
| the truth of what was next to be advanced, its 
ill conſequences, in a great meaſure appear al- 
ns ready, that it is one of the moſt fruitful ſources of 
+ corruption among men. We have all, interwoy- _ 
en in our nature, an earneſt deſire of approbation, 5 
and a ſtrong ſenſe of Shame : Theſe were intend- _ 
ed by our Creator to be afliſtants to the cauſe of 
virtue, deterring us from things baſe, and inciting 
us to generous undertakings which good ends 
accordingly 
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Sx RI. . they do anſwer, ſo long as they are, 
VIII. what they ſhould be, lower motives of action; 
ren they become the chief, are purſued or avoid- 
ed for themſelves, they miſguide us, and lead in- 
5 to the worſt of crimes. For if I be a perſon go- 
verned abſolutely by the love of praiſe or dread of 
ſhame, and obſerve vice to be univerſally practiſ- 
ed around me, while virtue and its followers are 
diſliked and cenſured, it is ſcarcely poſſible for 
me, in thoſe circumſtances, to eſcape the infec- 
tion: I ſhall adapt my behaviour to their notions 
and practice, and give up my innocence rather 
than be ſhunned and deſpiſed. The firſt corrup- 
tion of man is moſt frequently brought about in 
this way. They cannot bear to be avoided as ri- 
gid and preciſe, to be laughed at by their equals 
for being odd and ſingular, and deſpiſed as dull 
and void of ſpirit. How many good and gentle 
_ diſpoſitions have been ſeduced contrary to their 
_ reaſon and natural bent, by the fear of raillery and 
contempt ? They are aſhamed to perſevere in what 
their companions diſlike ; they are unwilling to 
lag, as it were, behind them, and abandon every 
thing good, rather than become the objects of an | 
abſurd ridicule, For fome time they have re- 
morſe; by degrees they become familiar with 
vice, and contract more boldneſs in ſinning; the 
ſhame of doing well encreaſes, that of doing ill 
diminiſhes; in a ſhort time they commit habitu- 
ally and through inclinatior, that which at firſt 
they did ſeldom, and with inward ſtruggles; at 
length they arrive at an open contempt of piety, 
and, to crown all, erect to themſelves a falſe 
Re Phantom 
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phantom of honour, which they are to purſue SERM. 
through profaneneſs and immorality. When men 2 
agree to praiſe each other for vice, and found 
their own reputation upon it, all reſtraints of rea- 
ſon and religion are overturned at once, and the 
whole deluge of wickedneſs breaks in upon them. 
Suppoſe a profligate perſon poſſeſſed of ſome ac- 
cidental advantages, diſtinguiſhed perhaps by „ 
birth, by ſome little glitter of wit or fortune, it | 
he has had the art or luck to become admired, 
and, as it often happens in a filly world, to ren- 
der his vices admired with himſelf, what multi- 
| tudes do we ſee ready to copy after him in his 
worſt qualities? Example, faſhion and falſe ſhame — mM 
make the contagion ſpread, and the party ſoon 0 
| grows fo ſtrong, that they ſtruggle hard to oveerr \ 
| throw the whole order of nature, to bear down 15 
| the principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, to 
brand virtue with infamy, and make vice honour- 
able and glorious, Is it ſtrange that men ſhould 
become very corrupt, where opinions of this kind 
| prevail, where the power of faſhion, cuſtom and 
_ applauſe, recommends and enforces immorality,. 
where to bluſh is accounted a weakneſs, and im- „ 
pudence is eſteemed a mark of good breeding? Iltis 
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\ BB it juſt cauſe of wonder, that diſhoneſty and op- OY | 
> |D prefiion ſhould prevail, where it is held a mark of — þ 
i WU generofity and ſpirit, to laviſh away one's fortune CFC 
on fin and folly, and then to aggrieve and defraud, 5 | 
t | to with-hold wages from the hireling, and juſt | 
at debts from the artificer? Are temperance and ſo- 
1 briety likely to be much practiſed, when to live 
ſe in riot and exceſs, and perpetual intoxication, 1 
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add feaſt to feaſt, and] join the morning to the 


evening, 1s held the character of a ſocial and ho- 


neſt mind? Can a due ſenſe of the Majeſty and 


| Goodneſs of the Almighty be preſerved, where 

to deſpiſe his word, and neglect the day and place 
ſet apart for his worſhip, is the avowed applauded 

practice ? It cannot be denied that errors of theſe 
kinds are too much encouraged ; that diſhoneſty 
in dealing, intemperance, ſeducing of innocence 

and irreligion, are not only not abhorred, but often 
commended, and openly vaunted of. Thus bad 
men fortify themſelves in their iniquity; they 
have the advantage of numbers; and by ſetting 


up falſe meaſures of ſname and honour, they win : 
cover the young, the eaſy and unwary. They Te - 
| Preſent knowledge as pedantry, modeſty as auk- 


wardneſs, religion as hypocriſy, conſcience as ſu- -- 


perſtition, a veneration of God and his laws as 


a ſervile daſtardly ſpirit; with them immorality is 
true liberty ; midnight brawls, courage ; a deifying 


of God and religion, is a free generous ſpirit — - 


_ Miſtaken unhappy men! Ye will too ſoon diſcover _ 


your error: That path which appears fo plain and > 


pleaſant, ye will ſoon find intricate and beſet with . 
the ſharpeſt thorns; that phantom of honour 


which ye ſo eagerly purſue, will lead you among | 
rocks and precipices, then vaniſhing, leave you 
covered with infamy and miſery. O return 
whilſt ye yet may! Open your eyes to the truth 
fo evident of itſelf, and atteſted by the wiſe and 
good in all ages, that, whatever the practices and 
tenets of thole about you may be, there is no- 


thing 
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thing truly honourable but virtue, ROOT ſhame- SERM. 
ful but vice. e e. 


Vicious ſhame being a principle thus powerful v 


and exceedingly dangerous, we cannot take too 
much pains to root it out. Come, ſay they to 


the yet uncorrupted, while our health and fortune 


© permit, let us gratify every appetite, ſenſe and N 
paſſion: Why do you heſitate? Are you alſo en- 
tangled in the ſnare of conſcience and vulgar pre- 


judice? What narrowneſs of ſoul! Aſſert your 


liberty, ſhake off theſe ungentleman-like ſetters, 
the dreams of ſuperſtition, and engines of church- 
policy. To which end it is obvious, that we 
ſhould, firſt, take care to regulate duly our love of 
praiſe and fear of blame; It we make them the 

| only or chiefeſt ends of our actions, we ſhall un- 
 avoidably fall into all kinds of guilt : for conſider 


how the judgments of mankind are generally 


grounded; what ignorance, what prejudices they 
lie under; what raſhneſs, what manifold corrup- 
tions! And mult it not be the higheſt imprudence 

' to build one's conduct on a foundation ſo treache- 

| . rous and falſe? At the ſame time, we are by 3 


means to aim at an abſolute indifference to the 


| opinion of the world: For modeſty is a ſtrong 
guard to virtue; it is, as it were, an outwork, 
= which keeps off the approaches of temptations; 8 

* if you ſuffer this to be broken through, the other 
| becomes an caſy prey. It is a nice and delicate 
N ſenſe of what is evil, by which the ſoul ſhrinks 
| back from the appearance of vice; and if this be 


polluted and worn off, conſcience too often be- 


| comes hard, and callous, and inſenſible. Indeed 


A* 
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SuM. a regard to the eſteem of others ſhould be always 
VIII. our aim, where it is not inconſiſtent with our du- 


ty. ee, without it, even virtue is apt to de- 


generate, to grow rigid and ſour, moroſe and un- 


amiable, thus loſing not only much of its beauty 
but uſefulneſs; for good men, by being loved, 
_ eſtabliſh an authority; their manners, ſentiments, 
and example, come to have weight, and by that 
means, help much to check the tide of popular 
error, and prevent the ill effects of this vicious 
ſhame. Hence the rule is, conſider virtue as the 
only thing excellent in itſelf, applauſe and re- 
proach, while ſubſervient to it, have value; if ſet 
In oppoſition, are utterly inſignificant. . 
As a farther ſecurity againſt this vice, let us 


, conſider, that there is a great deal of miſtake and 
meanneſs in the ſentiments and conduct of thoſe 
whom this falſe ſhame hinders from fulfilling the. 


2 obligations of religion and conſcience. I ſay, fi, 
there is a great deal of miſtake in their proceeding. 
'This ſhame is founded ſolely i in the judgment which 
the world forms concerning piety ; but if they who 
_ deſpiſe piety are deceived, as they certainly are, if 
it be folly even in bad men to judge ill of piety, is 
it not ſtill greater folly in thoſe who are better in- 


” formed, to give up their own judgment to one 


which they are aſſured is falſe, and to make it the 


: principle of their conduct. If virtue be good, juſt, 


_ agreeable to God, uſeful to thoſe who practiſe i it, and 


5 che ſureſt guide to happineſs, Why ſhould we be 


aſhamed to practiſe it? A wiſe man ſhould eſteem _ 
that which deſerves eſteem ; and if he ſee the i ig- 


norant or corrupted maintain contrary ſentiments, 
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he ſhould ſet himſelf above their judgment, and gpm. 
deſpiſe the contempt of a miſtaken multitude. VIII. 
The judgment of men cannot make what 18 juſt WY 
unjuſt, or make unneceſſary that which is neceſ- 
ſary; it is therefore of no weight, when the point 
in queſtion is the conduct of our lives and our ſal- 
vation hereafter. Their eſteem or contempt ſhall 
not decide our lot; we mult read that 1 in the ſen- 
| tence of our own l 1 
There is not only miſtake, but great meanneſs 
155 in this vicious ſhame. Nothing can be more 
mean, more unworthy than to abandon the cauſe 
of virtue, while conſcience prompts us to ſupport 
it. Not to have reſolution enough to do one's 
duty in theſe circumſtances, is, on the one hand, 
to ſubmit our knowledge and conſcience to the 
| fancies of others, and to depreſs ourſelves below 
what is moſt vile in nature; and on the other, it 
1s to have greater regard for men than for God. 
Can one conceive a conduct more unworthy ? Is 
not this a meanneſs ſhameful in a Chriſtian, who 
is called to the open profeſſion of his religion and 
faith, who ſhould glory in ſupporting the intereſts 
| of truth and juſtice, in ſpite of the contradiction _ 
and contempt of the world? Is it not with juſ- 
| tice that our Lord declares, that he will be aſham- 
ed of ſuch perſons at the laſt judgment? Here 
| then is a powerful remedy againſt falſe ſhame, to 
reflect often and ſeriouſly, above all things, on 
the evidence and importance of religion, to con- 
ſider, that it propoſeth to us infinite goods, but 
|  thele goods are reſerved for them alone who ſhall | 
have the courage to practiſe what it enjoins; to 5 
ink 
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128 The evil Tendency of falſe Shame. 
think often how valuable a poſſeſſion is the appro- 
. bation of one's own conſcience ; to impreſs deep- 
V ly in our minds this truth, that the judgment of 
men is of little worth, and that our happineſs de- 
pends not on their eſteem or contempt. 


A third method by which we may overcome this 


ſhame, 1s by conſidering that there 1s not always 
the danger we imagine, of incurring the con- 
tempt or hatred of men, in doing our duty. 
Shame, like fear, magnifies objects and dangers. 
Piety is often deſpiſed, I acknowledge, but often- | 
times it makes itſelf reſpected. Even they who 
think it ſtrange that any ſhould act differently | 


from themſelves, cannot help entertaining in the 


bottom of their hearts, eſteem and reverence for 
good men. A truly chriſtian behaviour is ſo far 
from always expoſing to contempt, that they who 

ſeek to avoid this contempt, by ſwerving from 28 
| their duty, oftentimes bring it HON. themſelves. 


0 us conſider, lofth, not only the opinion 
good men, but of ſuperior ſpirits; and raiſing 


our views ſtill higher, to the throne of God, let 
us think what judgment the Infinite Eternal Spirit 


who governs the univerſe, formeth concerning us. 


We know that virtue alone can render us pleaſing 
in his ſight; and what are the ſcorns, the cenſure 
of men, ſet in oppoſition to his approbation? 
- Confider that we all ſhall be aſſembled before 


this great Being, before his Judgment- ſeat. Then 


ſhall our * be laid open, and our inmoſt 
: fouls be diſcox ered to the view of men and an- 


ges 


Y 45 
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A 
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gels. What ſhall ſupport us in this day of terror; Senn 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience, or the frivo- VIII. 


lous applauſe of mankind, of the vicious deluded WY 
part of mankind ? Then how glorious ſhall be the 


triumph, how great the luſtre of deſpiſed calum- 


niated virtue! Then ſhall this falſe ſhame end in 


real laſting confuſion ; when our Lord ſhall come 
in his own Glory, and in his Father's, and of the 
holy Angels; and whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of 
him and of his words, of him ſhall the Son of 


Man be aſhamed. 
'The application of what has Lok ſaid is obvi- 


ous. Shame is one of the moſt powerful of all 
motives; many who have reſiſted every other 
paſſion, have ſunk before this. Let us therefore, 
my brethren, be vigilant i in guarding againſt the 
abuſe of it. You who are yet young and inno- 
cent, I would more eſpecially exhort you to be- 
ware, leſt, through inexperience and credulity, yu 
be miſled by it; leſt you ſhould make the ordina- 
ry practice and maxims of others the ſole ſtandard 
of your behaviour; and, for the little ſhort- lived 
Eg pleaſure of being aprecable and commended, give 


up your innocence, the moſt valuable of all poſſeſ- 


| fions. You, who are gentle and eaſy of diſpoſition, 
guard againſt this flexibility, fo pliable to every 

wrong influence, beware of making a ſacrifice . 
| your virtue to mere complaiſance, and reſigniag 

all true worth ſor the falſe praiſe of good breeding 
and politeneſs. All who have attachments to par- 
ticular ſets of men, through perſonal obligations, 
near intimacies or dependencies ſhould be exhort- 


3 ed, 
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Sr RM. ed, to keep at leaſt their conſciences free and in- 


dependent. Let us all preſerve this our right na- 
tural and born with us, the liberty of the mind, 
and ſcorn to bow our necks to the yoke of opi- 


nion, the worſt and meaneſt bondage. Let us 
endeavour to acquire ſuch ſtrength of mind, as 


not to bend before every blaſt of popular rumour, 


ſuch ſtability as may enable us to refuſe, to reſiſt, 
to deſpiſe, fearing to ſin more than to offend, and 
reverencing God rather than man. Let malice 


rail, envy aſperſe, praiſes alure, wit ridicule ; 


we may, We ought to riſe ſuperior, and look 
down upon them as idle, impotent noiſe, If we 
would preſerve any juſtice in our ſentiments, ve- 
racity in diſcourſe, conſiſtency in behaviour, any 
peace of conſcience, any dignity of character, any 
worth or true honour ; if we would deſerve the 
title of reaſonable creatures, of men, of chriſti- 
ans, let us, in ſpite of the charms of ſriendſhip or 


threatenings of enmity, in ſpite of public opinion 


or private perſuaſion, reſolve to hold faſt our 


integrity, dare to be ſingular 1 in the right, and 


preſerve in it ſtedfaſt, immovable, above the 0 

reach of empty vanity or ſalſe vicious ſname. 

Which good reſolution. God of his Mercy enable 
"M8" all to accompliſh, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
5 
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IX. 


Preathied in Trinity - legs Chapel, 
ad e 23» 1753: 


PILIIANSV iv. 11. ” 


be content. 


a is nothing more -carneſtly re- 


commended to us, nor more valuable in 1 
| L itſelf than Contentment. It is not ſo * * 
1 properly the foundation upon which happineſs - 
is to be raiſed, as happineſs itſelf; every one 
being ſo far happy as he is pleaſed with his con- 
dition, On the other hand, there is oftentimes 
| nothing more dangerous, more hurtful to the 
public, more deſtructive to one's ſelf, than 
Contentment. For if every man were perfectly © 
| ſatisfied with his preſent ſtate, and ſhould not 
ſeckin any fort to amend it, there would be a 


7F have earned, m what ſnever fate Fg am, therewith 10 5 


SrRNMH. 
IX. 


ſrop put to induſtry, and all the advantages 


8 ſpringing 
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Sxan. ſpringing from it; as upon the ſame ſuppoſi- 


tion, misjudging and vicious men never could 
be ſet right and reformed. It is therefore of 
the greateſt importance to judge rightly in this 
point, and diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe 
Contentment, as our happineſs and miſery de- 
pend upon that diſtinction. 

This I propoſe to make the ſubject of the 

' preſent diſcourſe, which ſhall proceed in the 

following method. Fir/t, To explain the nature 
of Contentment. Secondly, To ſhew the true 
grounds upon which alone it can be raiſed. 
Thirdly, To enquire why it is fo rarely found | 
among men: And to conclude with ſome uſe- 1 55 
ful obſervations, 


1 Firft ; cone te nt in general is oppoſed to 
deſire, eſpecially to that anxiety and uneaſineſs 
which attend deſires impoſſible to be gratified. 
It is natural for us to wiſh for thoſe good things 
which we want, from the attainment of which 
ve expect pleaſure and advantage: From wiſh- _ 
ing we are eaſily led to purſue and endeavour 
to obtain them; if we be diſappointed or diſ- 


cCouraged by difficultics that appear unconquer- 


able, we fall into deſpair, we become ſorrou ful 1 
and wretched. 1 
On the contrary, he is fatiafied who. is free | 
from deſire, who ſees nothing which he is very 
ſolicitous to acquire. This, however, is but 
the firſt ſtep towards Contentment; for if it 

vere the whole of it, ſtocks and ſtones, things 
. ES inanimate 


Co nk Cade ens 
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inanimate and inſenſible, would be content, be- Serm. 
cauſe they form no wiſhes, feel no uneaſineſs. 


1 True ſatisfaction of mind muſt be joined with WW. 


knowledge, and ſpring from reflection. He 


| therefore is content who hath, or upon exami- 
nation thinks that he hath, every thing neceſ- 
fary, who beholds nothing unpoſſeſſed that he 
Judges worthy of his labouring to attain, or 
even to deſire earneſtly. 


Now the firſt thing which makes this Con- 


1 tentment of mind good or evil, is the truth or 
falſhood of this judgment; for if the judgment 


be falſe, and he wants the moſt neceſſary goods, 


the Contentment founded upon it is not only 
vain and unjuſt, but alſo moſt pernicious, pre- 
venting him from ſeeking that good which he 
hath not, and which, perhaps, by timely care 
and induſtry, he might have obtained. On the 
bother hand, if this judgment be true, it is fit 
that he ſhould be content, and free hinntelk from 
thoſe anxieties which rend the hearts of men, 
who are for ever forming new wiſhes diſpropor- 
tioned to their wants and abilities, and thus 
become their own inceſſant tormentors. 


IX. 


But is this kind of Contentment faited t to our 


condition here? Is not our life ſubject to innu- 
merable caſualities! ? Are we not ſurrounded ” 
| with misfortunes, evils and pain? Do we not 
| fall daily into follies and vices? How then is 
* this ſatisfaction conſiſtent with ſuch a ſtate ? It 
ſeems wholly adapted to one much happier, it 


is a good 1 too Deg to be taſted any where 


3 3 
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Sr RN. 
IX. 


every wiſh, every deſire, ſeems indeed too per- 

fect happineſs for the frail condition of mortal 
life; but neither is it required in the virtue 
we now treat of. There is a lower degree of 
Contentment, which conſiſts in a general ac- 
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but in Heaven; it is therefore a perfection not 


_ attainable nor required from us here. 
Perfect abſolute ſatisfaction, freedom from 


quieſcence in our preſent ſtate, and ſhuts out 
only certain deſires, certain ſorts of uneaſineſs, 
ſuffering others in ſome degree ſtill to ſubſiſt: 


This is poſſible to be attained here, and this it 
is which is often recommended to us in Holy 
Scripture, as in the text, I have learned in what- 
fee ver 1 ate I am, therewith to be content. And 


again, St. Paul ſays. Let your manners be without 
 covetouſneſs, being content with that which ye have. 


; And in another place he ſays, Na bated an. 


zent Is great gain. = 
The particular limits of this duty will appear ” 


more diſtinctly from what ſhall be ſaid hereafter. 


Let us now proceed to enquire what are the true 
grounds upon which alone this Contentment 


can be founded. 


If we were to be determined in this enquiry = 


by the general practice of the world, we ſhould. 
certainly fix it in thoſe goods which are almoſt _— 


univerſally admired and purſued. Let us con- 


| ſider then, ſhall we find Contentment in riches 
and honours ? Hiſtory and the conſtant experi- 
ence of mankind atteſt the contrary : They are 


155 ſo far from f the owner happy, that they 


expoſe 


ye 


„„ AE 4nd 
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expoſe him to perpetual vexations and diſap- SERM. 
pointments. The malice of rivals, the revenge 15. _ 
continually alarm him, and the * purſuits he is 

engaged in, make bim the prey of unlimited 
and reſtleſs paſſions. But perhaps we ſhall meet 


of enemies, the uncertainty of human affairs, 


with this deſire of all hearts in the flowery paths 


of pleaſure. Alas! thoſe flowers conceal veno- 
mous adders that ſting to death; thoſe paths 
lead to diſeaſes, poverty and ſhame. Put not 
to dwell too long on particulars, we may aſſert 


in general, that all vicious perſons are deſtitute 


of the moſt neceſſary knowledge. They heve 


IX. 


neither clearneſs of reaſon, integrity of heart, 


nor innocence of life. They are the objects of 
God's diſpleaſure; they are the ſlaves of ungo- 
verned appetites; for as many vices, as many 
paſſions as they have, ſo many are the chains 
which fetter and bind them down to obey the 
moſt cruel tyrants. Unhappy here, they have 
the dreadful expectation of endleſs miſery here- 
after. Thus all things round about them pre- 
ſent ſcenes of terror and diſmay ; nor can they 
be wholly ignorant of their evil ſtate, whatever 
pains they may take to keep off the ſenſe of- 
their danger, by ſhutting out reflection. 


We may add farther, that the more content- 


ed they are, the leſs reaſon they have to be ſo. 

for if they had regret and remorſe, there might _ 
be ſome hope of their amendment, they 

might ſeek for, and ſucceed in finding out, a re- 


medy for evils fo grievous z but 1 1s it probable, 


A 


Sperm 
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that they will take pains to deliver themſelves 


from a ſtate which they eſteem happy? Will 


they ſeek to apply remedies to evils which they 


do not feel? Will they labour to acquire goods 
which they think themſelves already poſſeſſed 


of, or look upon as uſeleſs? Nay, thoſe very 
outward advantages upon which they found 
their happineſs, if they judged rightly, they 


would ſee to be the ſource of their miſery. They 


are ſo many temptations which entangle them 
more ſtrongly in the ſnares of vice, and bring 


the divine wrath upon them. The greater part 
of their crimes ſprings from the deſire of obtain- 
ing or preſerving theſe falſe goods, or from the 
abuſe of them; ſo that ney” are the Pea 
cauſe of their deſtrudtion. 


Vice, therefore, however flouriſhing, cannot 


afford true Contentment: It remains, that it 
can be acquired only by the practice of religion 


and virtue. This is the chief and great point, 
worthy of your moſt ſerious attention, and there- 
fore deſerves to be enlarged upon The follow. _ 


ing obſervations will, 1 think, make it 


dent. 


"Nothing: IS fo polite to Conteritment as Aa 


. perſuaſion that we have not the good which We 


deſerve, They who think thus are properly 
ſtiled diſcontented; as on the other hand, he is 
ſatisfied who eſteems his condition ſuitable to 


his deſerts. This being ſo, the pious man muſt 


be alſo contented, for piety is always attended 


with humility, a neceſſary part of every virtuous 
— character, 
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character; and certain it is, that whoever has 


humility, muſt think his ſtate here better than 


he deſerves. Our Lord tells us that we are all, 
the beſt of us, unprofitable ſervants, and in- 
deed it is evident from common reaſon. For 


what title have we to thoſe bleſſings which our 


SERM. 
. 


Almighty Creator hath, of his free bounty, be- 
ſtowed upon us? How juſt is the ſmall tribute 


of obedience which he requires from us in re- 


turn? And how imperfectly is it paid by us? 


Examine your own characters; look into your 


hearts: Are we not continually falling into fin 
and folly, tranſgreſſing the laws of God and the 
dictates of our own reaſon? Is it therefore fit 


that we thould murmur againſt God, and, mi- 5 


ſerable ſinners as we are, demand more gifes, | 


more favours? Or rather, is it not his infinite, 


inexhauſtible mercy alone which bears with our 


ingratitude, which continues to us bleſſings that : 
wie go on in abuſing, and ſuſpends the puniſh- 


ment our vices juſtly provoke ? Theſe are not 
the leſſons of a profound or extraordinary hu- 


mility; the moſt ordinary cannot fail of pro- 


ducing theſe ſentiments in us. If we would 


only take a little pains to know ourſelves, " 
we would open our eyes upon our crimes and 


| follies, we muſt acknowledge that God is Juſt | 

and merciful, and good, and that our condition ws 
| 18 much better than we deſerve. 
Eni therefore unqueſtionably true, that the 
man who is endowed with piety, hath always 


- Treaſon to be contented, The argument will be 


yr” 


| 
i. 
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Sup x, Yet ſtronger, if we conſider, that among theſe 
IX. undeſerved advantages which he poſſeſſes, there 
are ſome exceedingly valuable. May we not 
reckon it one of this fort, that he is aſſured of 
the remiſſion of his ſins, that his repentance 
will be accepted of, that he ſhall be exempted | 
from the wrath of God, and all the dreadful con- 
| ſequences of it here and hereafter ? An ineſti- 
mable advantage, which made David cry out, 
Happy are they whoſe miquities are forgroen, and 
boſe fins are covered; yea, bleſſed : 1s the man t 
whom the Lord imputeth not ſin. ; 
What can be more deſirable than to be recon 
| Ciled to God, to be delivered from that miſe- 
rable ſtate of war with him, in which ſin had 
engaged us, the efte&ts of which muſt have _ 
been infinitely fatal to us? What is more de- 
ſirable than to be objects of the love and favour | 
of God, to be aſſured that his bounty is always 
open to us, that he is ever ready to protect and 
pour out his benefits upon us? What can be a 
more valuable bleſſing, than to have an un- 
doubted right to all the happineſs and glory of 
Heaven, and to enjoy, as it were, a foretaſte of 
it in the eaſe and ſatisfaction of mind ſpringing 
from the conſciouſneſs of virtue, and a well- 
5 grounded e of an happy immorta- 
| ity? | 
Now ſuppoſe one CAT 18 heir of this hope: to 
be deſtitute of all things which the world ad- 
mixes; ſuppoſe him without pleaſures, eaſe, ho- 
nours, reputation; ſuppolc him deſpiſed, per- 


ſecuted, 
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ſecuted, without friends, without ſupport; I fay, der 


that all the goods which he wants, do yet bear 


a (mall proportion to thoſe which he poſſeſſeth. 
The former are often imaginary goods, ſome- 


times pernicious; theſe are real and always uſe- 


ful: The former are at beſt good to the body 


only; theſe bring ineſtimable benefits to the 


foul; The former are included within the nar- 


row bounds of this life; theſe reach to the whole 
extent of eternity. F. rom whence it appears, 
that the pious man, though deſtitute of all out- 
Ward goods, has KOI to be content, as al- 
ways poſſeſſing others incomparably more Va- 5 


luable. 


Our argument is yet capable of farther evi- 
dents; for we may add, that the righteous have 
fra—eaſon to be content, not only as poſſeſſing very 
excellent goods, but becauſe they never want 
any which are truly neceſſary for them: I ſay 
truly, for they may, and often do, want many 
things neceſſary in the opinion of the world, 
which are in truth ſometimes hurtful, often fa. 5 


perfluous, almoſt always not neceſſary, A few 
5 obſervations. will make this clear. ES 


"And ft, it is 1 be rentagkeed, that among 
the means leading to ends, we confound two 


which are very different, the uſeful and the ne- 


| . ceſſary. Fi $ hoſe are feb which probably lead 


to the end; but the neceſſary are thoſe which | 


5 alone wk to it, without which the end cannot 
be attained, 


: tee | 
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+= Srrm, Obſerve farther, that there are two ſorts of 
Þ | IX. ends, the chief or laſt, which is happineſs, and 
1 this men of all rinks, of every age and temper, 

Propoſe to themſelves; the others are called 
near or ſecondary ends, which are ends with 
reſpect to ſome means, and means with reſpect 5 
to the chief end. Thus men labour to aquire 
riches in order to be happy; here riches are a 
means to happineſs, and an end with regard to 
labour. 


Sen loft, that theſe near or 8 1 
ends are not always, what they are ſuppoſed to 
be, proper means for procuring the chief end: 
They are often uſeleſs, often improper, ſome- 
times inſtruments deſtructive of that end; 
Whence it comes to paſs, that what is neceſſary 
for obtaining this ſecondary end, is by no means 
neceſſary for arriving at the laſt end: For W 
ſtance, deceit and fraud may in ſome caſes be 
neceſſary to gain riches, the immediate end; 
but they can never be uſeful in obtaining the | 
laſt end, happineſs; on the contrary, they are 
| certainly deſtructive of it, as it cannot nd] 
with vice COS 
Nov let us apply. thats diſtinctions to | the 
point before us. It is acknowledged that a re- 
ligious man may be deſtitute of many things n- 
ceſſary for obtaining ſubordinate immediate 
ends; but it is at the ſame time true, that he : 
never wants any thing neceſlary for arriving at 
the laſt ! end, Happineds, 


re 
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The religious man may want innumerable SERM, 


things neceſſary to gratify his paſſions; but the 
gratification of his paſſions is by no means ne- 


man may want many things neceſſary to recom- 


mend him to the eſteem of the public, and raiſe 
a ſplendid character; but one may be happy 
without honour, eſteem or glory. The reli- 


gious man may want neceſſaries for the ſupport 


of life, may die through want and hunger; but 


life is not neceſſary to happineſs; this may be 


enjoyed after death, in the very pangs of death. 


Certainly nothing is neceſſary to happineſs, but 


to love and be beloved of God, to obey his 
| laws, to live in his favour, and the hope of poſ- 
ſeſſing it for ever. Temporal goods are indeed 
uſeful means of happineſs, but never neceſlary ; 
they are ſometimes oppolite to it; and the chil- 
dren of God may be aſſured, that ih caſes where _ 
| thoſe goods are denied to them, they are of this 
latter ſort, they would be hurtful to them; for 


undoubtedly a Being of infinite Goodneſs with- 


Holds nothing from thoſe he loves, but for their 
| final advantage. And this leads to a farther 


_ remark, with which I ſhall cloſe this head. 


884 men want e what it is their 
intereſt that they ſhould want, and this is a 


IX. 


ww 
ceſſary to make him happy. The religious 


farther reaſon for their being content. It can- 
not be denied, that there are many uſeful goods 


which it is our intereſt not to poſſeſs, becauſe 


| they are inconſiſtent with greater goods. Thus = 


there 
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Seu. there are loſſes which enrich, and diſgraces that 


+$ „„ bring honour. And this is the caſe of the pious 
man. Wealth, reputation, health, life, are un- 
= oY doubtedly uſeful ; yet it is ſometimes an advan- 
—_ tage to him that he is deprived of theſe. It is 

= g | f 5 | _ 
=_ an advantage to loſe his fortune and poſſeſſions, 
Rn, as it may wean him from an over-fondneſs for 

N 


the enjoyments here, and fix his mind upon an- 
other and better life. It is an advantage to be 
blackened by calumny ; Bled are you, faith our 
Lord, when men ſball revile and perſecute you, and 
| ſpear all manner of evil of you for my ſake ; rejoice 
and have excceding joy, for great is your reward in 
Heaven. It is an advantage to be afflicted ; to 
this purpoſe the Pfalmiſt faith, It 7s good for me 
that I was affivted, that I might learn thy flatutes, 
Even Death is advantageous, as it delivers him 
from a frail miſerable life, and tranſlates him to 
regions of endleſs bliſs : Me wiſh, faith the 
Apoſtle, 4% be removed from this body, that we may 
be with the Lord. Indeed, whoever believes that 
all things are governed by the Providence of 
God, and that virtue is the only means by which 
we can obtain his favour, muſt acknowledge, 
that temporal goods can be denied to the virtu- 

- ous for no other reaſon, but becauſe it muſt 
be their true intereſt. chat they ſhould be de- 
nied; for as he is all- powerful and bountiful, 
it hie with. hold any good thing from thoſe he 5 

5 loves, it muſt be as means of obtaining for 
mem ſome . ow 
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5 What hath been hitherto delivered; is ſo clear 
and inconteſtable, that it is juſtly matter of ſur- 


prize to find men ſo inattentive to it; for if they 
did attend, they would not be ſo generally diſ- 


contented as they are, for ever panting after 


ſome abſent good, and unealy in diſappoint- 


SRERM. 
A 


ment. Whence is ny a diſpoſition as unrea- 


ſonable as afflicting? . 
One cauſe is, that we have none or little faith. 


If we firmly believed what I have now laid be- 


fore you, which is the doctrine ev ery where and 


at large taught in the Goſpel, we ſhould be ſa- 


tisfied with our condition, and ceaſe to torment _ 


ourſelves with reſtleſs defires; we ſhould look 
upon it as the diſpenſation of a wiſe and indul- 
gent Providence, and this conſideration would 


alone ſuffice to render us content with it. But 
we do not proceed i in this manner; we either 


E diſbelieve the great truths of the Goſpel, or per- 


haps aſſent lightly to them, without reflecting 


upon them with the care neceſſary to give them 
due weight and influence. 


Thus our faith is feeble, and 1 0 we 


| do not direct our behaviour by the rules and 


precepts of faith, Thus we loſe all rule of ac- | 


not by the light of truth, but partly by opinion 


| tion, or take for a rule, paſſion, which is raiſed, 


and prejudice, partly by the blind inſtincts ot 
our nature. By the former of theſe we are 


taught to look upon pleaſure as the moſt deſir- 


able, riches as the moſt uſeful, power as the 


moſt glorious, of all things: By the others we 


are 
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are ſtrongly inclined to and fond of them ; a 
ſtrong bias within urgeth us to love and purſue 


them. Is it therefore ſtrange that we ſhould 
be uneaſy when we purſue them in vain? 


Further; We are ignorant of our true intereſt: 
We imagine it to conſiſt in the enjoyment of 


Whatever we like, and in an exemption from eve- 


ry thing diſagrerable; we judge of all things ac- 


cording to this ſtandard ; and, as we muſt want 


many things neceſſary to this intereſt, we are 


of courſe expoſed to perpetual uncaſineſs. In 


the mean time we never conſider, that we have 
an intereſt diſtinct from, and vaſtly ſuperior to 


this, that of our ſalvation: Whatever contra- 
dicts this latter, although i it promote the other, 
is moſt pernicious ; whatever advances this, al. 
though 1 it contradict the other, 1 is moſt highly 1” 


uſeful; ſo that nothing ſhould afflict us but what 


tends to the prejudice of our eternal welfare; 


NT nothing but what contributes to it give us real 
Joy. If then we would remove all our anxiety, 


if we would obtain as far as the condition of 
our nature will admit, full Contentment of 


mind, let us fix deeply ir in our minds theſe four | 
:ndifoutable truths. 


That the ſalvation of our fouls." is our tiger 


and great intereſt, the only neceſſary o one UW 
Which all others bear no proportion. 


That Providence governs the world, and pro- ” 


duces every event i Dorey ſin only excepted, 


. That 


at 
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That this Providence is infinitely wiſe, know- SERM. 


ing, much better than we do, what is good and 
evil, uſeful and hurtful to us. 


That this Providence is perfectly juſt and 


good, approving, loving virtue, and conſulting 
its advantage more ny than man can 


do. | Ip 

If we were firmly perſuaded of theſe trot 
and reflected ſeriouſly upon them, what is it 
that could diſcompoſe us? Events this molt op- 


> 
* 


poſite to our inclinations could no longer diſ- 


turb us; we ſhould look upon them as the diſ- 
pegnſations of a good and wiſe Governor, and 
therefore, however ſeemingly adverſe, tending 
co our final advantage. Thus we ſhould reſigg 
| ourſelves to his will, and, even in adverſity, 
1 find matter of praiſe and thankſgiving. | 


Thus we thave ſeen what Contentmenit is, and 


have traced out the method in which it may be 

acquired. We have ſeen that this divine inha- 
bitant reſides in thoſe breaſts alone which devo- 
| tion hath warmed and religion purified. We 
| behold the numbers who ſeek after her in the 
ways of vice, following a deluſion which for 
| ever diſappoints them, paſling from hope to 
= hope, from ſcheme to ee inceſſantly toil- 
ing to remove the preſent uneaſineſs, and only 
Changing it for a new; like perſons who lan- 
*  guiſh upon the bed of e they toſs from 
ſide to ſide, try every poſture and different ſitu- 
aon, but the diſeaſe {till continues within, and 


pe. 33 they 
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they tire themſelves with vain efforts, incapable 
of healing it or deceiving their pain. Aſk the 
moſt ſucceſsful in their crimes, have you ob- 


tained the happineſs you expected from ſucceſs? | 
They muſt acknowledge that they have not, 5 
Conſult your own reaſon, conſult the holy ora- 


cles of God, what the end of thoſe men ſhall 
be : Both anſwer, final miſery and deſtruction, 
Conſider this point ſeriouſly, fix it deeply, en- 
grave it in your minds. You have the road to 


| happineſs pointed out clearly to you; why will | 
you obſtinately ſhut your has and turn 1 another 
way? 


But you will 675 How wretched i is the condi- 


tion of human nature Much the greater part 

of mankind are vicious, and by this account, 
therefore, miſerable. We wander through this 
life as through a vaſt wilderneſs, broken into 
precipices, and traverſed by impetuous floods: 
Suppoſe that we ſhould find a path in which we 
were certain of going on ſecurely, could we be 


at eaſe and ſatisfied, while the cries of wretches 


who periſh round about us, ring in our ears? 
If piety doth not extinguiſh humanity, though 5 
wie ſhould have in ourſelves the materials of con- 
tent, we muſt be miſerable while our fellow. 
creatures are ſo, It is true, good men have in 


all ages deplored the corruption and diſtreſſes of 
7 mankind theſe are the juſt objects of concern 5 


and compaſſion; but if this concern becomes ſo 


great as to deſtroy the Contentment before de- 


i ſcribed, or to render us murmurers againſt the 


By ovidence 
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5 Providence which permits theſe evils and confu- Serm. 


ſion, it is then highly criminal; for we ſhould 
reaſon in this manner: 


God is invariably juſt and good); whatever, 


therefore, he ordains or permits, is for juſt and 
wiſe ends. We indeed cannot ſee into his 
councils, we cannot comprehend the whole ſyſ- 


tem of his Providence; we behold but a {mall 


| part, and that imperfectly. To conclude, there- 
| fore, that every thing is what it appears to us, 


to pronounce from our ignorance againſt the 


Juſtice of the infinite Governor of the univerle, is 
moſt unreaſonable as well as impious. But truth 
is deſpiſed, integrity trod upon, the Deity blaſ- 
phemed, religion ridiculed, vices publickly ho- 


IX. 85 


noured; can we fee this without indignation, 


ſorrow, diſcontent? Grant this were the caſe, 


ſuppoſe the worſt; doth not the Almighty, who 


: is moſt pure, moſt wiſe, ſee and ſuffer this? Are 


we more pure, more Wile ? 
Let us therefore, my brethren, laying aſide 


ſuch vain preſumption, labour each in his ſphere _ 


| to leſſen this confuſion by a faithful diſcharge | 
of his duty; and thoſe errors we cannot amend, 
| thoſe puniſhments we cannot avert, let us look 
upon as the diſpenſations of an Almighty hand, 

| that permits and ordains every thing for the 


beſt, which as it brought light out of darknieſs, 
* will produce regularity and order from confu- _ 
ſion. Let us pity the ſufferings, while we con- 
[- demn the blindneſs of the guilty ; but beware of 


arraigntiig the conduct of the Moſt High. Let 
. 5 2 | | 0 Us 
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us wait with patience and entire reſignation to 


his will, till that day arrive in which the whole 
order of his diſpenſations ſhall be laid open and 
fully juſtified in the fight of men and angels. 
Tet us, confiding in his Mercy and acquieſcing 
in his Wiſdom, prepare ourſelves to appear in 


that awful hour before his judgment-ſeat, with- 


out confuſion of face and terror of heart, that 
wie may be received into thoſe regions, in which 


alone true and abſolute Contentment is to be 
found. 


In the mean time let us be affured, as reaſon : 


demonſtrates, that however appearances may 
puzzle our weak underſtandings, infinite Wiſe. 
dom cannot err, infinite Juſtice cannot injure, | 
infinite Goodneſs cannot oppreſs. Here let us 
fix our foot, and in all events cry out with the 
Son of God ever-bleſled, O Lord, not what 1 8 
will, but what thou wilt, be e dine. Foe 5 


en 
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SERMON * 


"Mats P an ly virtuous 
Education. 


Preached at St. Bridger s, Dublin ; 3 


February 9 1752. 


Epunotans vi 4: 


. | Bring up your Children in the Nurture and 5 


Almonition & the Lord. 


1 N former occaſions of this kind, Len- SENI. 
= O deavoured to explain the nature, obli- . 
1 gation and excellence of charity, its li- i Vo 
mits, and the beſt manner of exerciſing it; give _ 
me leave, at preſent, to turn your thoughts 
another way, to a duty different indeed, yet 
Cloſely connected with the deſign now in view, _ 
l mean the education of chiliren, * in 
the —_ 


And becauſe this duty tends itſelf to per- 


= fons of every rank, in treating of it, I ſhall, fr, 
| lay before you ſome general reflections concern- 
1 Ing the uſefulneſs of a riglit education. I pro- 


E — e Poles. - 
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| Serm, Poſe, next, to point out briefly the beſt and moſt 


neceſſary kind of education, that which is pre- 


wry {cribed in the text. And laſtly, 1 ſhall make = 


_ tome * to the Preſent e 


- Concerning the f of theſe, the uſefulneſs of ; 
education, much need not be faid, it being a 


truth obvious to the common reaſon of man- 


kind, and indeed acknowledged by all. How- 


ever the importance of the ſubject may, it is 


hoped, juſtify the following ſhort oblerva- 


tions, 


Between the natural ſtate of brutes and men, 


there is this wide difference, that in the great 
articles of life, in defending themſelves, Provig- 
ing ſuſtenance, and bringing up their young, 

brutes diſcover marks of great ſagacity; bat” = 
theſe marks are univerſal; they are conſtant in 
every ſort, and the ſame in each individual, not 
reaching beyond thoſe articles, nor improvablo - 
by experience ; whence we look upon them as 


impreſſions immediately from the Author of Na- 


ture, independent of the creatures themſelves, 

Whereas reaſon, the governing power of the 
human mind, is different in different perſons, 

is applicable to every occurrence, and depends 

| likewiſe very much on our own care. By cul- 
tivation it arrives to extraordinary force; ne- 
glected, becomes ſtrangely feeble. This ſpark 


which blazeth out ſometimes into a divine luſtre, 


= quickly extinguiſhed, unleſs nouriſhed by the 
 fewel of good arts, and excited by continual in- 


dolly: 
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duſtry. Hence the neceſſity of education; man 1 
uneducated is in a worſe ſtate than brutes; he X. 


has neither their inſtinct nor his own reaſon. Sets 


" train x Paſſions grow up of themſelves; it is 
the office of reaſon to check their luxuriant 
growth. Neglect both; reaſon never acquires 
ſtrength, paſſion too much; Hence the balance 


1s broken, the ſoul, without | Its governor, 1s s all 
confuſion. os 


Add hereto, That n man is active: He moſt be 
employed; if not ſet to learn good, he will 
learn evil; cuſtom confirms, fixes him in it; 
every day makes a reformation more diffi- 
"Cult... . 
| Fro rom hence appears the Ulektlnel of infoling 
good principles into the mind, of forming it to 
early habits of virtue and diligerice; of giving it 
that firſt bias to good, neceſſary to preſerve it 


atlterwards amidſt the many temptations to evil 


5 with which the world abounds. 
Would you ſee theſe arguments verified * 
b fact? What is it that diſtinguiſheth nations? 
Why is one bloody, ſavage, barbarous another 
_ civilized, poliſhed, humane? Arts and educa- 
tion make the difference. Take particular men, 
one carefully brought up, adorned with every 
talent and virtue; another totally neglected, rude 
and untaught: What unlikeneſs ! They ſcarcely 
ſeem of the ſame kind. Or, what is more affecting, 
: caſt your eyes on the loweſt rank among ourſelves, 


er Co whom 


ap . 
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whom want hath ſhut out from the advantage 
of early education; how rude are their notions ! 


How unpoliſhed their manners! How groſs 


their ignorance! The point therefore is evi- 


dent; the worth, excellence, happineſs of man- 
kind, depend chiefly upon their being brought 


up aright. Nature may have made ſome differ- 


| ence, habit, and education which is early habit, 


make more. Here then follows the enquiry ; 


What is this education, thus highly FOOT, 


| which | 18 the beſt kind? 


Education, ſo far as it is requiſite to qualify 
one for a certain profeſſion, as it ſuits each par- 
ticular talent and condition, falls not within my 


Preſent deſign. Undoubtedly this is fit and 


right to be weighed by all, and the varieties 


: EY from hence ſhould be carefully attended 


But I ſhall confine myſelf to what is gene- 


3 and neceſſary 1 in all ranks, that which is en- 
| Joined in the text; let us then — what the 
| words point out. 


Parents bring up your children i in the nurture ye 


admonition of the Lord; that is, as outward nou- 


riſhment ſupports the liſe of a child, contributes 


to its growth and ſtrength, and conducts it, by 
. degrees, to that meaſure of force and ſtature for 
Bhich nature deſigned it; in like manner let 
religious inſtruction be the nouriſhment of their 


minds, employing and ſtrengthening their re- 
ſon, opening and enlarging their faculties, and 


fixing in them thoſe juſt notions of right and x 


Wrong, which war lead them to true know- 
: | edge, 
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ledge, the perfection of a Spiritual Being. This SERM. 
X. 


ſeems to be the force of the word nurture. 


That which follows, the admonition of the Lord, TW 
implies farther, that theſe good principles ſhould 
e implanted for ſpeculation only, we muſt 
continually enforce, inculcate, and taxe care 
that they be reduced into practice, employed as 


lights to direct, judges to examine, and moni- 


tors to reprove their conduct. Here then are 
enjoined two things, children are to be brought 


up in the knowledge and in the practice of reli- 


gion; concerning each of which 1 mall ſpeak 


briefly. 


As to the knowledge of religion, children, it 
is allowed, may learn hiſtorical truths, nay, 


| they may learn them with eaſe and delight, as 
their memories are quick and curioſity ſtrong. 
Hence they ſhould firſt be well inſtructed in 
the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtaments. 
Along with the facts, they alſo learn inſenſibly 
the chief doctrines of religion; that there is one 
God, Inviſible, Eternal, who created the world, 
who ſees, fills, and governs all; that Jeſus _ 
| _ Chriſt, by his Sufferings and Goſpel, delivered 
| men from the dominion of fin and ignorance; 
that he ſhall come again to judge the earth, and 
reward or puniſh mankind, 88 to their 5 


deſerts, i ina future ſtate. 


Ihey are next to be inſtructed i in . 8 1 
required from them; thoſe firſt which are . 
perly religious; that they are to ſerve this God : 
| who made them ; that they are to love him as 
3 their 


a 1 
ö 
f 
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their greateſt Benefactor; to pray to him; to 
conſider him as every where preſent, acquaint- 
ed with all their words and actions, nay with - 
their inmoſt thoughts. 


After theſe come the moral duties: they are 


to be taught obedience to parents and teachers, 
inviolable adherence to truth, modem, tempe- 


rance and juſtice. 


In all which inſtructions, we are carefully to 
avoid puzzling them with doubts and intricate 
quettions ; what is neceſſary to be known being 
eaſily made plain, and leve! led to the appre- 


henſion of almoſt infant years, And another 
caution is, to uſe all poſſible mildneſs and gen- 


tleneſs, winning their affections whilſt we en- 


lighten their reaſon. To which ſhould be ad- 


ded, an attention to their ſeveral tempers and 


diſpoſitions, that manner of inſtruction which is 


belt adapted to theſe, being .© ever moſt ſucceſs- - 
=O 


Having thus attained to FR 3 4067 
are next to be trained up in the praclice of reli- 


gion, and herein conſiſts the main uſe of edu- 
cation. They muſt be taught to apply theſe 
: principles to the regulation of their behaviour: 
Care mult be taken that they make a right uſe _ 
of their knowledge, and their conduct rauſt be 
ſtrictly watched over, otherwiſe they will look | 


apon religion as matter of mere ſpeculation, and 
ſhall come, in the end, to pay little on, ana to che. 


| judgment of their own conſciences. 


; For | 
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For this Purpoſe it is neceſſary to impreſs on SER M. 


their minds a conſtant reſpect for religion, as 
the moſt excellent, the moſt uſeful of all things; 
to obſerve the whole courſe of their behaviour; 
to ſhew them their faults; to accuſtom them to 
examine their own actions, and judge of them 


by their belief; by a due uſe of rewards and 
puniſhments, to keep them ſteady in the right 


path, as well as by the encouragement of con- 


| ſtant good example, the moſt effectual of all in- 


| ſtructions, yet leaſt thought of. 


Such a courſe of education would undoubted- | 


ly have the beſt effects, and does not ſeem to 


SE 


be very difficult; yet I think there is little need 


of argument to ſhew how defective general prac- 
tice is. How many do we meet with eſteemed 


- 6 have been well brought up, who are ignorant , 
in moſt of theſe things? Many of the vices, of 
conſequence much of the miſery, with which | 


the world abounds, may be traced back to the 


Ccareleſsneſs and miſtaken notions of thoſe who 


| ſhould form the mind at its firſt entrance into 
| life. For what is the uſual conduct? 


3 The firſt years are neglected, as incapable of 
improvement, and yet theſe are the moſt pre- 
cious. Then are falfe notions imbibed, evi! 


habits take root. For reaſon dawns very early, 
| ſoon acquires conſiderable ſtrength if the hand 
of diſcipline would afliſt, and the firſt impreſ- 


ſions ſink the deepeſt. 5 
Nay, what is worſe, children are not permit- 


ted only, they are indulged 1 in their faults, they 
are 
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are admired, applauded for them, humoured in 


verſe deſires. Yet this is the chief age of diſ- 


_ cipline: You ſhould crop the ſhoots of vice 
| while tender, and check the firſt efforts of un- 


ruly paſſion. This fatal indulgence cheriſheth 


ſnakes, which ſhall grow up into venomous ſer- 


5 pents, and ſting to death, 


Again ; ; Parents a are very a in point & ex- 


: ample; they will not be at the pains of conceal- 


ing their vices even from their children. Now, 


conceive children accuſtomed to behold inſtan- 


ces of continual vice in thoſe whom they are 


moſt bound to love and honour, what muſt be 


their youth ? What their manhood ? What man, 


what angel can preſerve them uncorrupted : 2: 
If ye have natural affection, reſtrain your wen 


at leaſt, before theſe your children. 


Another thing I ſhall but juſt take notice of , 


is, that even where ſome care of education. is 


profeſſed, the attention 1s turned away from the 


underſtanding to things leſs worthy, to bodily 


accompliſhments, learning of languages, im- 
provements of taſte and fancy, at beſt to what 


zs called ſcience; but the great taſk is neglect- 


ed; to fix in the mind betimes right principles 
and notions ; to aſſiſt reaſon in its firſt Work- 
Ings upon thats. to guide its courſe and rectify 


5 its motions, the fruits of which would be the 
moſt valuable of merely human bleſſings, good- : 


i ſenſe and ſound judgment, 


their forewardneſs, and gratified in all their per- 


od 
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A farther evil is, that even they who are eſ⸗ 


teemed moſt wiſe, regard education in ſcarcely 
any other view, than as means for the fitting 


SR R N. 


* 


young perſons for ſome profeſſion or employment. 
With the known arts neceſſary to this end, they 
are required to learn little more than a regard 


to decency, reputation and honour; principles 
notoriouſly inſufficient to preſerve them virtuous 


in a corrupt world. A juſt ſenſe of religion, a 


veneration of that Power Who is every where 


preſent, can alone extend to all our actions, 


take in every circumſtance and opportunity, 


comprehend the whole heart and ſoul, make us 


5 thoroughly, inwardly good ; and if we ſhould in- 


advertently or weakly ſtray, can ſcarcel y fail of 


_ recalling us to our duty in the end. 


Upon this foundation you may ſafely rect 
what ſuperſtructure you pleaſe, ornamental or 
uſeful, according to your condition; but with- 


out religion, whatever be your ſtate, whether 


you be to govern or be governed, to teach 8 
taught, to enjoy plenty and power, or live by _ 


the labour of your hands, you cannot have ſo- 
lid certain worth, probity or diligence; you 
build a houſe upon ſand, the fir rrong gull of 
| temptation overthrows it. 


Thus have we ſeen how neceſſary and uſeful Ry 


is an early good education, the training up our 
| firſt years in the knowledge and praftice of religi- 
on: What ſhall we ſay of thoſe parents who ne- 
glect this care? Surely ye are moſt unnatural, 
entulling vice and miſery | on thoſe who ſhould 


be 


+1 
9 
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SERM, be moſt dear to you; ye are likewiſe moſt im- 


prudent, laying up in their profligacy and diſ- 


V obedience the ſharpeſt Pange of grief and ſhame 


for your own grey hairs. Evil citizens are ye 


| allo, breeding up a bad race to corrupt ſociety. 
And O! what account ſhall ye give to the great 


Judge of thoſe ſouls with which he hath thus pe- 
culiarly entruſted you. But I wave what far- | 
ther might be ſaid on this important ſubject, 
haſtening to the main point in view, the applica- 


lion to the preſent occaſion, upon which give 1 me 
| leave to treat more at large. | 


It is the duty of every parent to bring up his 
children piouſly and virtuouſly;, a truth I would 


once more exort all who hear me ſeriouſly to - 
conſi der. But what all be done with thoſe 
who, by their ſituation | in life, are diſabled trom 
obtaining this advantage, with childhood poor-- 
and friendleſs? Who ſhall breed up, inſtruct, 1 
watch over it? 5 


t is not perhaps oradticable 3 in a a large ſtate ; 


5 like ours, for the publick to provide for this 
Want; at leaf}, in fact, it is not fo provided 


for : It remains then, the care of private perſons, 


muſt be the work of public charity. In which RS, 


Way, indeed, very much 9008” hath been done 
among us. 


This virtue, charity, in the e of 


vice and folly which hath almoſt overwhelmed 
us, ſhining out with a clear ray, affordeth ſtill 
hope of better times, and ſome plea for theDivine 
Mercy. Yet as 5 the beſt things have their dark 
ſide 5 
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ſide and wrong points of view; men find out Su NM. 


arguments even againſt bounties of this ſort, 


ſuch as help to make themſelves eaſy in with- A 
holding their contribution, and ſometimes im- 
poſe on the well- deſigning. Let us candidly 


examine the point. 


It is aſked, Are not theſe foundations for 


the education of poor children an encourage- 


ment to idleneſs? Is it not true, that parents 


will neglect to provide what is neceſſary for 


e the bringing up their children, while they ex 
„ peCt that others will charitably take upon 


< themſelves that expence ? 1 


In anſwer to this queſtion, obſerve, That 3 
5 there are many who, from the accidents of hu- 


man life, are incapable of affording to their 


children any kind of education; what then? 
Shall not theſe children be taken care of? And 
1 how may that be done d in this Wa yy | . 


Again; There are many parents foi ignorant; IE 
that they have no ſenſe of the uſefulneſs of in- 
ſtruction ; ſhould not their children, however, 
be inſtructed? And in what other manner can 
| that be effected? Many parents alſo are ſo pro- 


fligate, that they regard not the morals of their 


children, but are content that they ſhould be 
wicked: - Muſt theſe innocent creatures be all ia 


loſt? 5 1 
. Granting then the objection to 10 ee it 


8 reackorh but to few: But it may be doubted 
Wpether j it hath any: Perſons unnatural enougi | 
; | Net > to ; 


X. 


| 
| 
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kinds of charity: For which is there that is not 
abuſed, that isnot in ſome inſtance perverted to 
encourage vice and impoſture? What then? If 


16 o Benefits * an early virtuous E ducati on. 
to negle their children, merely upon a poſſibi- 


lity of their being taken care of by charity, 
would probably neglect them at any rate. 


At the utmoſt, beware of giving weight to an ö 
argument which tends equally to overthrow all 


the wickedneſs of a few abuſe a good inſtitution 
to their own evil ends, does that prove the in- 


ſtitution evil? Certainly not. Such abuſes 


ſhould only induce us to be more careful in 


guarding againſt them, to chuſe for objects of 


our bounty, as far as may be, the children of 


the ſober and induſtrious, who have been re- 
duced to want by calamities or ſickneſs. 


But theſe kinds of charitable foundations are 
farther liable to exception. They diſturb the 


e ſubordination of the world; they raiſe up thje 
_ & loweſt rank to puſh upon that above, and rob 


« the meaneſt offices in the commonwealth, 
« which are yet moſt neceſlary, of the hands 
& deſtined to them, by giving to theſe principles 


of learning, and thus ſetting them above la 
5 * bour and farvite employment.” 5 


This effect, if true, is 8 an evil one: 


But what degree of learning 1 is likely to produce : 
ſuch effect ? Surely not that which is acquired 27 
here, the mere knowledge of letters and ac. 
counts. In times when theſe arts were very 


rare, even in their loweſt degree, they had this 


conſequence: Why? 1 Becauſe Ang rare, they : 
| qualified . 
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But Providence (you ſay) hath ed tlicks 


6  dilpenfation? " 


M 255 wen. 


qualified the poſſeſſors for offices not eaſily fill- 511. 
ed. But now that they have become extremely Xx. 
common, they ceaſe to be ſuch qualification; ö 
they can afford no peculiar maintenance, and 

the want of them is rather a mark of extraordi- 

nary lowneſs, than the poſſeſſion, I mean in 

the degree here taught, any diſtinction of ho- 

nour. 


It is either extraordinary ellos; in theſe 
arts, which recommends to public eſteem, and 
1 raiſes from low to liberal employment, which 
excellence theſe ſchools certainly do not beſtow. 
Or it is ſome conſpicuous talent they may give 

an opportunity of exerting, which is purely ac- 

cidental and not to be computed ; or if it be, 

| it is ſo far uſeful and an argument in favour of 

ſuch ſchools. But a knowledge of the mere 

E rudiments of letters cannot be a ground of ſuch 

| ſuperiority, as inſpires to conceit, or exempts 
from the neceſſity of labour. On the other hand, 

| the being trained up in early habits of ſobriety, 

| diligence and virtue, mult have good effects on 

| their riper years. And it is the known tenden- 

| cy of religion to render men modeſt and hum- 

ble, faithful in the diſcharge of their duty, and 

| content with their condition, however mean and 

low in the eſtimation of mankind. _ 


Þ © 


I children in their preſent deſolate ſtate, why 
< ſhould we interpoſe or Went to alter its 
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f WE San. Well, and doth not the ſame Providence ſend 
8 : | diſeaſes ? Should we therefore reject all attempts 
28 to heal them? Doth it not permit vices? Shall 


C we therefore refuſe to puniſh or amend them? 
q . | It is as much in the order of Providence that we 
[1 | ſhould relieve diſtreſſes, as that itſelf ſhould ſend 
3 them. In ſo doing, we concur with it, nay re- 
„ ſemble, as nearly as man can, its excellence 
1 „„ and goodneſs, comforting and preſerving. 


Rut are we to diſtreſs ourſelves and families ” 
j in order to aſſiſt any?“ 1 
. 5 In ſome caſes why not? When, or to what 
deegree need not be determined dere; it con- 
1 „ dein not the preſent caſe. We demand not 
TO this height of virtue; a trifle is required, ſuch 
as cannot hurt any, few ſhall miſs. And what 
EE ſatisfaction may even this trifle afford, in the 
i 1 ſenſe of having done well, in a view of the good 
* : __ effeQts hereafter ? BenefaQtors not ſeldom have 
u in themſelves, or their's, taſted the fruits of 
their own bounty and felt returns of gratitude, 
from thoſe whom they had aſliſted to breed up. 
_ Watering and fencing, ſmall coſt and labour 
are ſufficient to preſerve young Plants: and 
| well do they repay the huſbandman in orna- 
Fm ment and ſhelter to the land, affording to him- 
* ͤͤ„ ſelf, perhaps, or flocks, a friendly ſhade. 
Es gut wearefarther required to look around, 
F 4 0 conſider the manners of the loweſt rank: 
5 Are they not as profligate as ever? What 
VVV good effects then have theſe foundations pro- 
55 3 IE: duced? 
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"= 
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* duced? And what avail reaſonings 9 IEG 3 
facts? RE 1 
We grant it, ſappoling the fact true, and the Load 
caſe fully ſtated : But ſuch compariſons can 1 
ſcarcely afford any juſt deciſion. For the mann — 
ners of the common people may be very cor- 
rupt now, and yet may have been more cor- e 
e formerly ; or theſe inſtitutions may have al 
really leſſened this corruption, yet it may have 
inereaſed more from other cauſes, ſuch as great- 
er plenty and trade, or worſe example in thoſe £6; = 
of higher rank, and the like. 
Which of theſe is our caſe I ſhall not Jeter 
mine, nor can it eaſily be determined, it being 
neceſſary to take in a multitude of circumſtances | . 1 
very hard to be computed. But this I will ven- Ls N 
ture to ſay, that when an inſtitution hath, on e 
ſuch occaſion, an undeniable good tendency, = 
and hath produced: good, this inſtitution, not- 
| withſtanding general looſe computations, or ac- 


5 | _ cidental abuſes, muſt be deemed good. Now 
9). the good tendency here is indiſputable that 5 
w good hath been actually produced in this way _ 


appears from many inſtances, take 1 it in a ſmall 

5 one, but much to our Purges this now before 

. us. 

. This ba ſchool is one of the” firſt : 
erected i in this city, and conſiſts of the children 
of reduced houſckeepers, many of Popiſh pa- 

rents, who are here, under the care of a diſ- 
creet and diligent maſter, inſtructed in the 

| principles of the Chriſtian religion, taught to 

NM 2 dead 


your wennde, I might be allowed to direct my- 
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. read and write, with ſome knowledge of ac- 


* counts, are cloathed yearly, and, as they be- 
= come qualified, are by the directors of this 
ſchool put out as ſervants to gentlemen, or ap- 


prentices to Proteſtant tradeſmen. _ , 
In this manner upwards of two hundred have 
been put out to buſineſs, out of which number 


very few have diſappointed the deſigns of this 
_ charitable endowment. The reſt are ſettled in 


different parts of the country, all in uſeful em- | 
ployments, and are good and honeſt members 


ot the community: Some of them contribute to 


this ſchool, from whence they derived their 


own. education, and preſent. comfortable ſub- 7 
ſiſtence. 


And it ĩs very remackable. that out of 05 ma- 


ny Popiſh children educated here, but one has : 


relapſed into the errors of his anceſtors. - > 5 
And do we yet queſtion the uſefulneſs of ſuch 3 
inſtitutions? Do we ſtill doubt whether we 


hall encourage this before us, ©: pious and hu- 
Mane? 


Suppoſe the ork” what © cannot be the . : | 


that your bounty have ſhould produce no good at 
all; ſtill it is not an uſeleſs expence; you intend 


well, ye endeavour to do well; ye may fail of 


ſucceſs, but your virtue is certain. Here is no 


: ; diſappointment, you gun the moſt valuable of 
all poſſeſſions. : 


Having thus, as it Bens to me, fully ſatisfied 


ſelf | 
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ſelf to your paſſons. But cheſe are already on 
my ſide. 


Your pity prevents my March deſcription; 


any thing be more fit, more worthy, more ſuit- 


able to our nature and religion, than for each, 
| according to his abilities, to encourage an inſti⸗ 
tution ſo uſeful and excellent. 
Have ye regard to the good of the community} = 
Who hath not ? Surely the inſtructing theſe boys 
in honeſty and labour, is highly beneficial to the 
community. Have ye concern about the wel- 
fare of poſterity? Educate theſe ; train up ho- 
neſt workmen, ſKilful artiſts, fair dealers, faith- 
| ful ſervants for your children. Have ye even 
| ſelf-love? Gratify it here: What can be ſo pleaſe. 
ing as the performance of a kind humane work? 
x. Have ye regard to your future happineſs ? Em- 5 
| brace this opportunity: The g of here- | 
after are all made to this virtu 


Senn, 


The cauſe requires not ſuch aids. Let your 
own conſciences, let ſevereſt reaſon judge, can 


In fine, my brethren, Soup not any ſpecious = 


pretences, deceive you into an omiſſion or refu- 
ſal of your concurrence in the good work now 
| recommended to your charity. Let not cove- 
| touſneſs, under colour of providing for your 
families; let not vanity, under ſhew of appear- 
ing ſuitable to your 1ank ; let not narrow-touled 
| worldlineſs, under pretext of taking care of a | 
ſmall fortune; let not hard- beartedneſs, under 
| diſguiſe of firmneſs and ſtrength of mind; let 
: not pride and alleclation, under appearan ce of | 


— — — - 
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SRM. a gay faſhionable unconcern about poor and 


X. mean objects; let not any of theſe delude you 


* to with-hold your hands, prevent you from raiſ- 


ing up innocent friendleſs creatures into a ſtate 
of religion, induſtry and virtue. | 
May the God of Mercy direct us all to act 


ſuitably to our conditions, as men, citizens and 


Chriſtians ; and pour down his bleſſings upon 


_ ourſelves, our families, our country; preſerving 
among us a ſpirit of peace and loyalty, of reli- 


gion and charity, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord 


. 8 SERMON 


[ 16 J 


SERMON XL 
The Dodrine of the Trinity | 


conſidered. | 


Preached in 1 Trinity Glogs Chapel, 
Doin; June 17, 17 53. 


1 con nus ily. | 
Vor we env i in part. 


T ALSE religions, for the moſt p part, | wrapt San 


up in myſtery, concealed themſelves from 


=. public view, and, under the ſhelter of 
ſome venerable obſcurity, obtained credit for 
their fraud and impoſtures. Accordingly, the 


enemies of Chriſtianity have endeavoured to fix 


this imputation upon it, have repreſented its 
. myſteries as of this kind, as veils to cover fic- | 
tion. I propoſe to ſhew the injuſtice of this 


charge, to point out the caſes in which myſ- 


|. teries render ſuſpected the doctrine that contains ” 
| them, and to prove, that in this as well as other 
5 bs r the religion of Jeſus Chriſt i is ſuperior 
ads TE to 
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to all that ever appeared i in the world. Itis in 
this point of view only that I deſign to conſider 


which I would thus interpret. 
In this mortal ſtate we cannot ſee clearly the 
things of another world ; we cannot fully com- 
prehend all the doctrines which revelation 


_ reaches; but this is no juſt objection to our ho- 
ly religion; it argues no defect in that, but im- 


perfection in ourſelves. It ſhall be the buſi- 
neſs of the following diſcourſe to ſhew the truth 


of dus COnIEquENCE | in che method laid down. 


There are 7 caſes | in which myſteries! ren-⸗ 


der a religion juſtly* ſuſpeted. Hirt, When 
| they conceal the riſe of that religion, ſo that 
we cannot examine whence it proceeds, whe- 
ther from the ſpirit of truth or of falſhood. Se- 
condly, When they involve ſome contradiction. ; 
Thirdly, When they encourage immorality. 
Laſtly, When any other ſyſtem 1 1s found liable to 
fewer or leſs difficulties. _ 


Let us conſider theſe e cn cach „ 


them ſeems to contain ſomewhat worthy * 
our attention, and ſuirable to the deſign of the 
preſent day. 5 


e M evi render a pe juſtiy ſul⸗ 


pected when they hide its riſe, ſo that we can- 

not examine from whence | it proceeds, whether 

from the ſpirit of truth or of falihood. No re- 

gion ought to be received, that brings 6 
EM with 
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with it marks and wen as it were, of its SRM. 


divine original. 


For inſtance; if you atk from Mahomet the — 
proofs of his miſſion, he has none to produce, 


but a pretended power from Heaven to deſtroy 


all who do not believe in him. Enquire of 
What kind are the doctrines he taught, the laws _ 


he delivered ? You will find them to be a heap 
of monſtrous fables and abſurdities, containing 


ſcarcely any thing reaſonable, except a few ar- _ 


ticles borrowed from the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 


revelations ; enjoining beſides, ſeveral precepts _ 
cContrary to reaſon and morality. Aſk his fol- 
lowers what ſigns God hath wrought in confir- 
mation of their religion? They tell you of ſuch | 
only as bear plain wkens of impoſture, ſueh as 
are puerile, unmeaning or ridiculous, and 
| vouched by no evidence. -_ 15 
On the other hand, if you aſk of Jeſns Chaiſe: 
| the proofs of his million. he gives you ſuch as 
| are plain and ſenſible: The blind ſee, the deaf 
| hear, the ſick are healed, the dead return to 
ks If you believe me not, faith he, believe my 
| works; the works which I do in my Father's name 
bear ROE? of me. Examine the law he deliver- - 
| ed; behold ſublime doctrines, pure morality, 


prophecies exactly fulfilled, a more noble and 
complete ſyſtem of precepts, than had ever been 


Collected by the moſt inquiſitive and thinking 
* philoſophers. Do you alk for the confirmation 
of ſigns? Chriſtians produce miracles without 

bo pumber, AN publickly, acknowledged by 


their 
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their bittereſt enemies, atteſted by many who 
died to confirm their evidence, and rendered 


ww viſible, as it were, at this day, by the ſpreading 
of the Goſpel, in oppoſition to the intereſts and 
| paſſions of men, the united force of power, 
rage and cunning ; a progreſs which could pro- 
ceed from truth and reaſon only. Thus the myſ- 


teries of the Goſpel are not of this firſt ſort which 
render a religion ſuſpected ; they do not hide its 


_ origin. 


| Secondly; Thoſe myſteries | render a religion 


; juſtly ſuſpected which involve a contradiction. 
If the Chriſtian religion, notwithſtanding all the 
bright marks of divinity it bears, the ſublimity 
ol its doctrine, the excellence of its morality, 
the accompliſhment of its prophecies, the great- 
neſs and number of its miracles, the piety, In 
tegrity and ſufferings of its martyrs; if, not- 
withſtanding all theſe, it ſhould involve contra- 
_ ditions, it ought to be rejected. For whatſo- 


ever is evidently demonſtrated muſt be admit- 


| tedas true: Now ſuppoſing the divinity of the 
_ Chriſtian religion to be demonſtrated evidently, | 
it follows that it muſt be admitted as true. But 
if it be poſſible that a contradiction, a propoſiQ- 
tion appearing to us evidently falſe, ſnould yet 
be true, it is clear that evidence is not a marx 
of truth, and if it be not, we can have no cer- 
| tain proof that a religion is divine; its proofs 
never can be more evident than the falſhood of 
| the propoſition it would eſtabliſh, It is there- | 
15 e fore 
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There 1 is not any ck in our faith more 


| ſeemingly liable to objection than the following: 
One God who has only one eſſence, yet three 
perſons ; one Father, who is God; one Son, who 
is God; one Holy Spirit, who is God; and theſe 
| three are one. 1 he Father, Who 1 18 One with the | 
Son, does not take human nature upon bins © 
the Son, who is one with the Father, does; the 
_ Holy Spirit, who is one with the Father and 
Sion, proceeds from both in a manner unſpeak- 
| able; the Father and Son, who are one with the 
Holy Spirit, do not proceed. Are not theſe _ 
meer Notions 3 ; e ſeem, but are 
5 not. 8 5 
lk we ſaid that God hath but one g eflencs, and 
B that he hath three eſſences in the ſame ſenſe 
| that we maintain he hath but one; If we ſaid 
that God is three in the ſame ſenſe that he is 
| one; that would be a contradiction. But this 
wie by no means affirm. We believe, upon 
the authority of a divine revelation, that God is 
one, in a ſenſe to which we give the name of 
| Eſſence; we believe that he is three, in a ſenſe 
_ which we give the name of Perſon. We do | 
not determine either what is that Eſſence, or 
what is that Perſon. This exceeds human 


realon, but does not contradict 1 it. 


Again; 


fore true, that myſteries, involving a contra- GERM. 
diction, render a religion juſtly ſuſpected. 


Let us Judge of tne Chriſtian e b this * 
rule. 


XI. 
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Again ; If we ſaid that God, in the ſenſe we 


have named eſſence, aſſumed à human body; 
and yet that the Father, who is comprehended 
in that notion, did not aſſume ſuch body, we 

ſhould advance a contradiction; but this we by 


no means affirm; we believe, on the authority 


of a divine revelation, that what is named the 
1 Perſon of the Son in the Divinity, of which it is 
acknowledged that we have no diſtin&t concep- 
tion, was united to human nature, in a manner 
which we do not determine, becauſe God hath 


not been pleaſed to reveal it to us. This ex- 
ceeds reaſon, but does not contradict it. 


Again; ; It we ſaid that God, in (the kante nam- ” 


n ed Eſſence, proceeds from the Father and the 


Son, at the ſame time that the Father and the 


Son do not proceed, we ſhould advance a con- 


tradiction; but this we by no means affirm, 
we believe, on the authority of a divine revela- | 
tion, that what is named Holy Spirit in the Di- | 
vinity, of whom we have no diſtinct conception, oh 
| becauſe God hath not been pleaſed to give us 
one, proceeds in an unſpeakable manner, at the 
| ſame time that what is named Father and Son, 
which in this reſpect differs from the Holy Spi- 
rit, do not proceed. This exceeds reaſon, but 
ow not contradict it. 


Nay, to ſay ſomething ſtronger; 10 far is” 


there from being any thing contradictory i in this 5 
doctri ine, that to aſſert there is, is itſelf a contra- 


dition. For What is a contradiction? A ma- 
0 , mie 
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nifeſt oppoſition between two known clear no- SprM, 


tions. Now when I ſay that a divine Eſſence 


ſubſiſts in three Perſons, in order to prove a WV 


contradiction herein, it is neceſſary that I ſhould 
have a diſtin& conception of what I call Eſ- 
ſence, and what I call Perſon ; but as I profeſs 
mylelf perfectly ignorant of both, it is impoſſible 
that I ſhould find any contradiction herein. 
When, therefore, I ſay that there is one divine 
Eflence | in three Perſons, I do not pretend to ex- 
| plain the nature of this Vnity, nor the nature of 
this Trinity; I only mean to advance, on the 
authority of a divine revelation, that there is in 
God ſomewhat which exceeds my comprehen- 
ſion, and gives grounds for this propoſition; 


there is one Fader, one Son, and one Holy 


FV 
3 indeed v we were to od of Chriſtianity by 
the tenets of the Ron i/þ church, we muſt give up 
the point: To aſſert, as that church doth, that 
a the body of Jeſus Chriſt is entire and literally 
preſent in the hoſt or conſecrated bread of the _ 
Euchariſt, and yet that the nature of bread re- 
mains at the ſame time, is a plain contradic- 
tion. But this is not chriſtianity, but a corrup- 
tion of it; not the revelation of God, but the 0 
invention of x men. 


A third kind = myſteries, which. render 1 
religion ſuſpected, are thoſe that encourage 
Ei immorality: This was the character of Paga- 

5 niſm. The : Heathens affected e in moft 


of 


Stk. 
ov 
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of their religious exerciſes, affirming that it in- 
fuſed reverence: towards the Gods. Such were 
the myſteries of Apis; thoſe ſacred to Venus; and i 
thoſe of Ceres in the city of Eleyfis, more famous 
than any other. In theſe ſecrecy was preſerved 
with the utmoſt care, and the violation of it pu- 


niſhed with death. But it is plain, from the ac- 


counts which remain of them, that under theſe 
Ceremonies were concealed the moſt flagitious 
crimes, ſuch as are not fit to be mentioned, 
How much more infamous then muſt have been 
the practice of them under the fanQion of Jer 


and worſhip of the Gods. 


The myſteries of the Chriſtian Ango are 101 


removed from all ſuch profligate indulgences. 
The Goſpel not only preſcribes to us the moſt 


perfect morality, but, in teaching ſome myſ- 


teries, intends that from them we ſhould draw 
conſequences to purify our manners. Thus if 


it diſcover that there are three perſons in the 
Divine Eſſence, it is to ſhow, that the whole 
Deity, if IJ may fo ſpeak, concerns himſelf in 
our favour, and to kindle up our zeal by this 

conſideration. If it tell us, that the Eternal 


Son of God died | in our nature upon the croſs, 


itt is to raiſe in us an abhorrence of vice, by 


ſhewing at how infinite a ranſom it was atoned. 


If it teach, that the Holy Spirit! is always ready N 


to aſſiſt us with his grace, it is to encourage us 


to reſiſt temptations, to join our own endeavours, 


and work out our ſatuation with fear and trem- 
ws 


Lal . 


W 
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ed 
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Lafily ; We ſaid that myſteries render a reli- Set. 


gion juſtly ſuſpected, if a ſyſtem be found which, 


rejecting theſe myſteries, is itſelf free from. dif. b 
ficulties equally great. 


What we have to ſay on this head may ſerve 


as an anſwer to that objection, which unbeliev- 

ers have continual recourſe to, when all others 
have been anſwered ; © but religion hath its 
c myſteries ;” religion hath its difficulties ; and 


this they make the foundation of their unbe- 
lief. 


In reply hereto, we demand, where i is the 91. 


tem which, ſetting us free from the difficulty of 
religion, does not plunge us into greater? Let 
this appear, and we ſubmit to it. Now collect 
all the difficulties Which we acknowledge to be 
in religion, whatever is incomprehenſible in the 
doftrine of the ever- bleſſed Trinity, in the in- 
_ "carnation and paſſion of our Lord, in the ſuper- 
natural operations of the Holy Spirit; add to 
| theſe, all the ſuppoſed difficulties which we do 
not acknowledge, ſuch as objections againſt the 
Being or Providence of God, againſt the au- 
thority of our Scriptures ; thoſe taken from the 
| multitude of ſets and diviſions among Chriſti- 
ans; collect all theſe, diſpoſe them to the beſt 
| advantage, build up your fabric of infidelity on 
the ruins of religion. We demand what ſyſtem 1 
| of infidelity can, you declare yourſelf for, which 
is not much leſs defenſible than religion 1 
Will you chuſe that of the Atheiſt, maintain 
that the bebe of a God is founded only in ſu- 


perſtition 


. 


| Ser. 
XI. 
* 
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perſtition and fearfulneſs? But is not this ſyſtem 
embarraſſed with unconquerable difficulties ? 
Are not the myſteries of Atheiſm infinitely leſs 
defenſible than the myſteries of religion ? Is it 
not altogether ſhocking and contradictory to 
reaſon ? Will you fly to another party, become 


a diſciple of Epicurus, acknowledge a God, but 

deny his Providence? And is this a ſyſtem free 

from difficulties? Shew then how you can ac- 
count for this; that God, who did not diſdain 
to form, ſhould diſdain to govern the world? 
How account for an infinitely wiſe and good 
Being making free reaſonable creatures, yet giv- 


ing them no rule to walk by; neither loving 
nor rewarding virtue, nor puniſhing vice? 
Or, acknowledging the Being and Providence 


of God, will you deny revelation? But is this a 
ſyſtem without difficulties? Demonſtrate to us 
then, that the Scriptures were not written by 
thoſe to whom they are aſcribed ; that thoſe 
| perſons never wrought a miracle: Prove that 
fiſhermen and publicans, ſome of the loweſt and 
moſt ignorant of the Jewyh populace, were 
able, without ſupernatural aſſiſtance, to ſpeak _ 
concerning the origin of the world, the Attri- 
butes of God, the ſtate of man, his nature and 


duties, in a manner more juſt, more noble, more 


elevated, than the Plates, the Zenos, the Ari- | 


ob, and all the ſublime geniuſſes, who ren- 
der antiquity venerable, and, at this day, fill 
the world with their gory: . 


= | Diſcouraged . 
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| Diſcouraged by all theſe difficulties, will you DERM | 
3 deter that the beſt ſyſtem is to have a fix- 3 XI. 
ed one? Will you take refuge in Scepticiſm, and 
doubt of all things ? But is this a ſyſtem without 


difficulties? Try to be conſiſtent with yourſelf; 


look within; reconcile this fantaſtic ſcheme of ; 

_ univerſal doubting with the notions of your own 

mind, with the inward feelings of your heart 

and the dictates of your conſcience. When 
| this is done, which ſurely is impoſſible, we ſhall 
| look for ſerious arguments to oppoſe to you. 


How then will you act? Where find an evi- 


| dence to yonr liking, a light without darkneſs? 
Percciving every ſyſtem embarraſſed with 
= doubts, will you reject. all, renounce all en 
| quiry, and ruſh blindfold into the embraces of 

| pleaſure, reſolved to enjoy the preſent, without 
| hope or anxiety concerning doubtful futurity, 5 
and ſay with the voluptuous man, Let us eat an 

| drink for to-morrow we die? But hath not this 

| ſyſtem its myſteries | ? Suppoſe religion barely 

| probable, ought we not to believe it, at leaſt to 
act as if we did? the moſt i important alternative 

| of endleſs happineſs or miſery ; ſhould not this 
= alone be ſufficient to confine us within the li- 
| mits of our duty, and make us regulate our be- 

| haviour inſuch a manner, that if there be a hell 5 
I ve may eſcape its torments ? 


The ſum is; religion hath i its myſteries; this 


vue freely profeſs: Religion hath its difficulties 
this we acknowledge : Yet, after all, the myf- 
F teries s of the Golpet are not ſach as nes a re- 


8 ligion 2 
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Serm, ligion juſtly ſuſpected, with all its difficulties, 
l. after all the objections and attacks of infidelity, 


this religion is the moſt clear and certain l 
ſ\ſteina, and the wiſeſt choice man can make, is 
to embrace and adhere to it inviolably. 


Jo compleat our argument one thing pi 
to be done, to conſider a queſtion frequently 
put and of great importance; * Why theſe myſ- 


© teries? Why this darkneſs? Was it not more 
io worthy of the Goodnels of God to beſtow up- 

on us a religion full of light, without ſhadow. 
© or veil? There are ſeveral cauſes which ren- 
der us unable to diſcover certain truths of reli- 
gion. by 
The fil i is ; the narrow limits of our wund ; 
The underſtanding i is, for the moſt part, con- 


| fined to one object; the moſt enlarged can 2 


graſp but very few at once. To think well up- 
on a ſubject, it is neceſſary to view it alone, to 
exclude every thing beſide, and ſnut the eyes 
againſt all around them. Thus it is with the 
paſſions; you can have but one ſtrong paſſi 1on 
at once, the others all ſink in it, at leaſt diſap- 5 
pear for the time. Beſides, one faculty, deeply 
employed, takes away the action of all the reſt; 
Profound meditation takes away all ſenſe of out- 
ward objects, ſtrong paſſion all power of reflec- 
tion; ſo narrow are the limits of our minds. 
: Now: a little degree of reflection on this limita- 
tion muſt convince us, that men can make but 
a ſmall Progr eſs in ſciences which are rey com- 
La 
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plex, and never can be able to penetrate into 


the bottom of the myſteries of religion, Which, 
from the ſubject it is converſant about, muſt be 
difficult to be comprehended, eſpecially ſince 
we never can apply even theſe very limited fa- 


culties to the ſtudy of truth, as they are perpe- 
tually divided, called off by impreſſions on the 


7 Add to this a - firther reflection; the moſt 
ſimple truths and objects have their depths, 


which we cannot fathom, becauſe they are ſome 


way connected with infinity. For inſtance, no- 
thing is more ſimple than this truth, there are 
without me objects which ſtrike my eyes, raiſe 
motions in my brain and perceptions in my 
mind; yet this ſimple truth hath its abyſles, 
becauſe it is united with queſtions relating to infi- 
| nity, which I cannot comprehend : It is connect- 
| ed with this; May not the Supreme Being raiſe 
| perceptions in my mind without any action of 
| outward objects? Is it conſiſtent with the good : 
| neſs and truth of the Supreme Being to excite | 
| ſuchpreceptions in my mind, as neceſſitate me. 
to believe that there are outward objects, if i in 
| reality ſuch. objects do not exiſt? It is connec 
| ted with many ſuch queſtions, which we never 
can diſcuſs, every thing relating to infinity be- 
ing ſo far incomprehenſible to us. Prudence 
| Indeed requires that we ſhould admit, as de- 
| monſtrated, truths which, with regard to us, 


SERM. 


Al. 


body, by outward cares, and thoughts foreign 
do the objects we would contemplate. 


N2 bear 5 


SERM. 
XI. 
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bear the marks of demonſtration ; it is accord- 
ing to this rule that we ſhall be judged. But, 
after all, the Perfect Being alone hath perfect de- 
a ; at leaſt, none but the Perfect One 


can behold, in the immenſity of his knowledge, 


infinity. And this leads to conſider a ſecond 
cauſe of the imperfection of our knowledge in 


all the relations which finite beings have with 


religion, which is the Jublimity of theſe myſteries 
that we charge with obſcurity. For what are 


theſe myſteries? What are the objects they, 
treat of? Are they not the moſt grand, the moſt 


ſublime of all things, the Eſſence of the Great 
Creator, the Attributes of the Supreme Being, 


the diſpenſations of Infinite Wiſdom and a 
tice? It leadeth us in purſuit of that wind which | 
blows where it liſteth, and in an inſtant pervadeth 
every corner of the univerſe. And we, ſhort- | 
ſighted creatures, whom every thing ſtops, eve» | 
ry thing confounds, ſhall we be ſurprized that | 

we cannot pierce to the bottom of theſe myſte- 

ries? Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Cant 


thou find out the Almighty to Perfection ? It is as high | 


4 Heaven, what canſl thou db? Deeper than hell, | 
___ *obat can ft thou know ? Where wat thou when he 


laid the foundations of the earth, when he ſhut up the 
ſea with doors, when he made the cloud the garment 1 
thereof, and the darkneſs a ſwaddling band for it; 8 


= he ſet bars, and ſaid, hitherto ſhalt thou come and no 


farther, here ſhall thy proud waves be flayed ? Who | 


bath knows the mind of the Lord, or who hath been 4 


bis counſellor ? 0 the depth of the riches 1 15 the wiſdom 1 1 


and 5 
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and knowledge of God! How unſearchable are his Sr RM. 


judgments, and his ways paſt finding out! Let us 


5 


adore ſuch incomprehenſible Majeſty ; and ſince c 


wie cannot know him perfectly, let us ſtudy to 
know him as well as ſuch limited creatures 


can. Let us ſay with Moſes, Lord, ] beſeech you, 


ſſbew me thy glory; and with the Prophet, Open 


, that I may behold the wondrous things f ity 
WW. 


A thirdcauſe of the 1 80 of our know 
ledge, is the great end which God, in his infinite 
n Wiſdom, propoſed in ſending us into the world, 
namely, that we might be good men, worthy 
members of ſociety. Suppoſe that God had bur- 
thened his religion with an explanation of all thoſe 
complicated truths concerning which it is abſo- 


lutely ſilent, with an explanation of thoſe myſte- 
tries it diſcloſeth hut imperfectly; that he had ex- 


pllained fully his own Nature, and Eſſence, and 


Attributes; that he had laid open to us the ope- 
rations of his Holy Spirit in our hearts, and led 


us into the ſecrets of immenſe eternity; Sup- 


| poſe that he had thus multiplied ſpeculative no- 
tions to infinity, what time ſhould we have had 
to beſtow on practical duties? Diſtracted by the 
cares of life, by its wants and neceſſary toils, 
what time could we have beſtowed i in aſſiſting the 
wretched, in viſiting the ſick; in comforting the 
__ afflicted, and, what is ſtill more, in ſtudying and 


_ reforming our own hearts? Our Creator hath 


_ wiſely confined our knowledge ; he hath taught 
us that PT) Aich! is cloſely connected with our 


N 3 2 SS duty, 


At 
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Senn. duty, to the end that we may be always employed 


in the practice of our duty, and religion con- 


” tains nothing which may call us off from it. 
The laſt cauſe of our imperfect knowledge of 


religion, as well as of nature, is the miſeries in- 


ſeparable from this life. To aſk why God hath 
left ſome articles of religion in darkneſs, is to 
aſk why he hath not given us a nature like to 
that of pure ſpirits? We ſhould rank the im- 
perfection of our knowledge with the other 
_ evils of life, with baniſhment, with impriſon— 
ment, with ſickneſs, with the loſs of, or ſepara- 
tion from, thoſe who are dear to us. The ob- 
jection taken from this darkneſs which hides 
from our eyes ſo many objects, may be anſwer- 
ed in the ſame way as thoſe drawn from the 
other calamities. This is not the place of our 
happineſs: Our ſoul is here immerſed in mat- 
ter. This is a ſtate of trial and diſcipline: We 
deſire happineſs, yet are doomed to miſery ; we 
pant after immortality, yet muſt quickly die; | 
we love knowledge, yet are condemned to ig- 
norance. Every where, within and without us, | 
ve find traces of original grandeur, and marks 
olf univerſal depravation. Theſe are the foot- | 
ſteps of fin, which, entering into the world, 
_ dimmed our faculties, and has thrown a cloud | 
over the whole face of nature. We are placed | 
here in a world where we know ourſelves but 
imperfettly ; where, amidſt our ſublimeſt en- 
quiries and deepeſt meditations, we are but as 
children amuſed with toys and rifles: This is 
, dle 
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; | the compariſon uſed by the apoſtle i in the words 


following my text, Nen I was a child, 1 ſpoke as 
a child, Tunderflood as a child; but when I became a 
man, I put away childiſh things. Another period is 


Ser, 


XI. 


to ſucceed this ſtate, which ſhall put away childiſh | 


| things, ſhall draw up the curtain which now hides 
| from us the moſt affecting objects; now we /ce 
through a glaſs darkly, but then fate to face; and 


think how ſurprizing a change this mult be to 


the ſoul ; inſtead of aſſiſting in theſe our imper- 


fect devoticns, it ſhall find itſelf in the midſt of 


_ Choirs of Angels, amid zen thouſand times ten thou 
ſand that ſtand before him; inſtead of our mortal 
hymns, it hears at once the hallelujahs of hea- 
venly ſpirits, who cry continually, boly, boly, © 
boly is the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth is full 
| of bis glory: Inſtead of tracing here in the 
frame of nature ſome faint marks of the Divine 
| Attributes, it finds itſelf in the midſt of the 
moſt magnificent works of the Creator, in the 
midſt of the heavenly Jeruſalem, whoſe gates are 
pearl, the walls jaſper, and its flreets of pure gold. 
And do we yet fear death? Are our affections 
ſtill fixed on this world? Is it neceſſary to tear 
us from thence, and drag us, as it were, to that 


place, the ſeat of everlaſting happineſs ? S 


When Eliſba beheld the prophet Elia carried E 

; away from him, and aſcending through the air 
in a chariot of fire, deprived of ſo good a maſter, 
well might he cry out, O my Father, my Father ! 
the chariot of Iſrael and the horſemen thereof ! Such 
lamentations are ſuitable to our ſelf. love, Which 
= | bb. 5 8. makes | 


SPRM. 
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makes us prefer our own happineſs to that of 


perſons the moſt dear to us. But could Elia 


himſelf wiſh to return? Could he, mounting in- 
to Heaven, he, to whoſe eyes earth now appears 
but a point, now diſappears, could he regret 
this world and its inhabitants? Is not every ſoul | 
among us in like manner called upon to break 
the chains which unite it to this mortal body? 
Is not every ſoul among us in like manner cal. 
led upon to be ready for its departure from 
this tabernacle of clay? The meſſenger of God, | 
the chariot of fire is not far from any of ak #2 
Think before- hand; prevent in your thoughts 
that moment, that you may be prepared for it; 
| contemplate ſcrioully the advantages of the ex- 


change. Now you know in part; you ſee dimly 


through a cloud: Lo, the hand of death is about 
to drew back the veil, to diſpell this darkneſs, 


do juſtify religion, to confirm your fears or crown | 


all your hopes. 


In which hour, may God Almighty, the Fa- 


| ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt, ſupport and receive i 


yy us into che arms of his M! 
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SERMON XII. 


The Bleſſing of implicit Faith 
in the Goſpel. 


Freche at br. Bridget's, Hulle; 
October 6, 1754. 


: "x. Joux xx. 29. 
ae are 5 who have not Jus and ot lere 
believed. 


A \ASINESS of belief-is_ che ie of en 82 
R It. 
minds and narrov- underſtandings. Ma- XII. 


0 contrary extreme, and, for fear of believing too 
much, refuſe to Hallows any thing extraordi- | 
nary; a fault equally unreaſonable, and harder 
to be corrected ; For the credulous may be un- 
| deceived, but pride and conceit of underſtand- 
ing are ſeldom convinced. May we not juſtly 
rank unbelievers in this latter claſs, who fly 
from ſuperſtition into impiety, and, to avoid 
the imputation of credulity, run into obſtinaey * 
In the Religion of Nature there are many im- 
portant : 


ny, obſerving this, have paſt into the Wye = 
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Wan portant articles proved with the ſubngelt evi- 


XII. 


dence, which, viewed in all lights, ſtill ſtrike 


us with conviction: Such are the Eternity, 8 
| Knowledge, Power, Immenſity, of God, truths 
_ univerſally acknowledged and undeniable; yet, 

relating to them, many queſtions have ariſen 
which we cannot perfectly anſwer, and diffi- 

culties to which we cannot Bro: a full ſolu- 
tion. 


If this be 601 in the e Religion of Nature which 5 
is founded upon reaſon alone, we have cauſe to 


expect more obſcurity in that of Revelation, 

which is converſant chiefly in the things of an 

_ Inviſible world; and yet mark how partially 
theſe men argue in this point. If a Revelation 


diſeover nothing new, which may not be found 


out by unaſſiſted reaſon, they reject it as ſuper- 


fluous and not from God, who cannot be ſup- 


| Poſed to employ extraordinary means for con- | ; 
veying that inſtruction, which might be attain- 
ed in the ordinary way. If, on the other hand, 

2 Revelation diſcover ſomething new, and ſuch 8 
as we cannot perfectly comprehend and account 
for, they reject it as unreaſonable, and refuſe 


| to believe what they cannot compleatly under- 


ſtand. Thus in two oppoſite extremes, by con- 


| fidering only a part in each, they err in both, 


For, ſurely to convey to us truths diſcoverable 


by reaſon, but farther explained and confirmed, 


rendered more univerſally certain, and enforced 
by rewards and puniſhments, is an end worthy 
of the divine interpoſition. On the other ſide, 5 


1 
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if this Revelation ſhould contain ſome doctrines Sen u. 

not diſcoverable by reaſon alone, nor in all XII. 

their circumſtances clearly accountable from it, wy 

yet tending to eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen the — 

others, this is ſo far from being an objection to, 

that it is a farther proof of the uſefulneſs of this 
Revelation, and it is moſt fit and right, that we 

| ſhould believe them upon the authority Which 

diſcloſes them to us. It is our firm aſſurance of 

| theſe, and the making them the foundation of 


our actions, which is named Faith, and upon 
which is pronounced the bleſſing in my text. 
Faith, in general, is the aſſenting to the prin- 


ciples of religion upon his authority who dif- 
' Cloſes them to us. Concerning this faith men 
run into two contrary miſtakes ; one ſort refuſe = 
to believe any thing unleſs it be learned, and 
can be accounted for from reaſon ; 5 theſe, tak- 
ing away fatth, are not Chriſtians, The others 
palace the whole of religion in faith alone; theſe, 
taking away good works, are not true Chritti- 75 
ans but enthuſiaſts, It is of great importance 
to avoid both theſe extremes, to pay juſt, and _ 
only juſt, regard to faith. q To direct our judg- _ 
ment herein is, the intent of the following diſ- 
courſe, in which I ſhall draw ſuch obſervations : 
from the words of the text, as may tend to ex- 


plain the nature and deſert of religious faith. 


But as the words themſelves are liable to 3 
miſunderſtood, I ſhall firſt lay before you the 


occaſion and true. ſenſe of them, 


Thomas, 


ji 


SERM, 
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Thomas, one of the twelve apoſtles, had doubt- 


ed of the truth of our Saviour's reſurrection, 


and refuſed to believe an event ſo wonderful 
without the moſt convincing proofs ; except he 
ſbould ſee in his bands the print of the nails, and put 
bis finger into the print of the nails, and thruſt his 


hand into his fide. When our Lord had conde- 


ſcended to fatisty his ſcruples in the manner 
Wich he required, and had, by ſuch irreſiſtible | 
evidence, forced an acknowledgment of his 


conviction from him, he reproves his incredu- 


lity in this gentle manner: Thomas, becauſe thou 
baſt ſeen thou haſt believed; bleſſed are they which ü 


bave not ſeen, and yet have believed. As if he had | 


ſaid, The conditions which thou haſt required | 

to fix thy aſſent, however unneceſſary, have 

been complied with, and thy belief extorted by 1 
arguments which leave not a poſſibility ok 


ande but their merit is greater who 1 
their faith upon reaſonable and probable 


grounds, without demanding ſuch ſtrict evi- 


| dence, as 15 not neceſlary to gain belief, and can- 
not always be obtained. For we muſt not ſup- 


poſe our Lord's meaning to be, that the Faith 


85 which is grounded upon the ſlighteſt degree of 


evidence is, for that reaſon, moſt meritorious ; 
| Becauſe this might be a raſh and erroneous aſ- 


| ſent, and might open a gate to all the extrava- - 


gancies of enthuſiaſm and follies of ſuperſtition : 5 


but as all truths are not capable of the ſame 
kind of evidence, as the things of an inviſible 
world c cannot be made the objcBs of ſenſe, and 


| biſtorical 24 
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hiſtorical facts be proved by demonſtration, ſo 
he acts prudently, and is worthy of praiſe, who 
requires ſuch evidence for any doctrine, and 
ſnch evidence only as the nature of the doctrine 
will admit, who, meeting with that, gives firm 
and candid aſſent, and makes this reaſonable _ 
3 juſt perſuaſion the ground. of his ſubſequent 
Conduct. 


This explanation of the text being premiled, 
: | has to obſerve, 


OE Fiſt bo , plain, from the words of our Lord, 
that the aſſent of Faith is inferior in degree to 
that which ariſes from demonſtrative proof, or 
from the teſtimony of our ſenſes. Theſe two 
| are the ſources from which ſprings the higheſt 
degree of conviction we are capable of; for we 
are compelled, by the neceſſity of our nature, 
to aſſent to a ſelf.evident truth, or whatever we 
ſee clearly deduced from it, and every man 
readily acquieſces in the truth of a fact to which 
he hath been an eye-witneſs, nor can any ſub- 5 
tilty of argument induce him to diſbelieve it; 
but in Faith, which is converſant about things 
future and unſeen, we cannot have this kind of 
aſſurance. Nothing which contradicts the plain 
| dictates of reaſon can be admitted as an article 
of Faith, and therefore Faith, as being itſelf to 
be tried by reaſon, muſt be a degree of aſſent 
inferior to that grounded on the intuitive or 
f demonſtrative evidence of reaſon. 


The 


Senn. 
XII. 
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The -miicacles and reſurrection of our Lord, : 


10 which are great proofs of his divine miſſion, as 
were appeals to the ſenſes of mankind ; nay, the 


accounts of theſe muſt have been tranfnirted to 


us by others, ſo that we are to weigh their ſeve- 
ral circumſtances, to conſider how they come 
atteſted, to compare the doctrine with the 
facts, and thus, upon the reſult of all, eſtabliſh 

_ eur Faith; which ſeveral ſteps muſt of neceſſi- 
ty, whatever enthuſiaſts may affirm to the con- 
trary, place the evidence of Faith beneath that 


of demonſtration and ſenſe. It is true, the 
Apoſtles were eye-witneſles of our Lord's mi- 


facles, as the firſt converts were of theirs, and 
thus they had the evidence of ſenſe to ground 
their Faith upon. But it was neceſſary that 
ſome ſhonld have been eye-witneſles, otherwiſe 
we ſhould have no evidence at all for our reli- 
gion; and it is impoſſible that all ſhould be eye- 
_ witneſſes, unleſs miracles had been continually 3 
: wrought through all ages, in all countries, and 
in the view of every individual; the conſequence 


of which muſt have been, chat they could not 
have been proofs at all; for miracles being un- 


common, extraordinary works, if they become | 


common, they ceaſe to be miracles. 
Neither in truth is it reaſonable. to expect, 5 


that height of aſſurance 1 in articles of Faith, as -- 
in the teſtimony of our ſenſes concerning the 
objects about us. For let us ſuppoſe the veil to 
be removed, and thoſe things which the eye of 
Faith beholds dimly now, to be laid open to | 


our 
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our ſight, that we are made ſpectators of the 
miſeries which the divine diſpleaſure infficts 
in another life; muſt not a ſpectacle of ſuch 
amazing horror be too deeply engraven in our 
memories ever to be worn out? Could any 
temptation ever induce us to plunge ourſelves 
into ſuch a ſtate, or gain upon hearts haunted 
with ſuch images of terror? Should we dare to 
offend while the groans and outeries of con- 
demned wretches yet ring in our ears, and our 
minds are filled with ſuch ſcenes of unutterable TS 
anguiſh ? Thus we ſhould be compelled by ne- 
ceſſity to abſtain from vice, and the reaſon of 
our obedience would be fo violent, that the 
| merit of it muſt be very ſmall. It is therefore 
B wiſely ordered, that there ſhould be ſome obſcu- 
| rity in theſe things; that we [ſhould ſee, in the 
Aypoſtle's phraſe, as through a glaſs darkly, to 
the end that, by a free obedience, we might 


become qualified o deſerve a recompence 
5 hereafter. - f 


e it is ; to he a e that 3 


the evidence of Faith be inferior to that of ſenſe 
and demonſtration, yet it is fully ſufficient to de- 
termine the belief and practice of every reaſon- 
able perſon. That degree of certainty, which, in 
the affairs of life, can induce men to engage in 
very hazardous undertakings, muſt, by all the 
rules of reaſon, be ſufficient to gain their credit, 
and influence their actions in matters of Faith, 
_ eſpecially as in theſe latter we e might, from their 


nature, 2 
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| Ser, nature, juſtly expect ſomething more abſtracted | 
XII. and obſcure than in the ordinary occurrences 
wv about us. Are then our actions here grounded 
upon certain or fallible motives? We ſee what 
| toil men undergo in the acquiſition of wealth 
and honours, and yet how liable are the beſt laid 
| ſchemes to innumerable diſappointments! To 
What perils aud loſſes doth the merchant expoſe 
himſelf for very doubtful gain? And doth not 
the ambitious man, who treads in the flippery 
© pathof court-favour, live expoſed to perpetual 
| danger? In diſeaſes we reſign our very lives to 
the {kill of our phyſician, and implicitly ſubmit | 
ourſelves to the moſt bitter remedies; thus un- 
: os dergoing certain pain for uncertain health. We 
_ | ſee then, that men are guided by probability i | : 
miu ite concerns of life ; if they abſtained from 
_— _ every action till they had demonſtrative proof | 
ol its event, they mult lie down in endleſs inac- | 
ow tivity, and the whole great wheel of human af- 
a fairs for ever ſtand ſtill. Why then ſhould we 
inſiſt upon greater certainty in points of reli- 
Son and deny obedience to its precepts, unleſs 
we have demonſtration for every article it ad- 
vances? Nay, the arguments for its truth are 
really ſtronger than thoſe which govern us in 
ſecular affairs of the greateſt conſequence. The 
; general conſent of almoſt all nations in all ages, 
the nature, operations and Propenſities of our 
ſouls, the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God, give the 
moſt probable expectation of a future ſtate. - 
This hath been rendered: yet more clear, and 


hath 
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hath been more fully diſcovered in a revelation SER M 1 


ſent from God, atteſted by a courſe of miracles, 
which the Divine Power alone could have Bs 
wrought, ſtrengthened by the ſuffering and re- 
ſurrection of its great Author, and confirmed by 
the many wonderful works of his diſciples, who 
gave the ſtrongeſt proots of their ſincerity, dy- 
ing in torments to witnels the truth of their doc- 
trine. There are no future events, no good 
things here which we can be thus ſecure of ob- 
taining; yet the wiſeſt men lay out the whole 
induſtry of. their lives in purſuit of them. It is 
not therefore the doubtſulneſs or obſcurity of re- ; 
ligious truths which renders men unbclievers; = 
ue muſt look for the cauſes of infidelity in thoſe 
| paſſions that religion croſſes and reſtrains. Ra- 
ther than give up a favourite vice men run into 
inconſiſl encies, eaſy and credulous, and govern- 
| ed at moſt by probability in the greateſt affairs 
ol life Which ought to be ſo clear and certain; 
yet in points relating to an hereafter, moſt nice, 
and ſcrupulous, and delicate reaſoners, ſtarting 
at the very ſhadow of a doubt, and demanding 
demonſtration at every ſtep. Whereas, face 
the expectations of religion are in truth ground- 
ed upon ſtronger evidence than that which the 
moſt cautious man requires or can obtain for 
any undertaking here, reaſon and common ſenſe 
make it manifeſtly our duty to follow its dic- 
tates, and we cannot reject or diſregard its pre- 
cepts without taking away, at the ſame time, all 
fo andation for action whatſoever, 
L O Third = 


ER. i 


. 
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Ska. Thirdly; We find in the text a bleſſing pro- 
XII nounced upon thoſe who believe. It may not 
be improper to enquire how this bleſſing i is de- 
ſerved, and wherein conſiſts the merit of Faith. 
For if there be uch a degree of probability for 
any doctrine as may clearly determine the judg- 
ment of a reaſonable man to admit the truth of 
it, we cannot with-hold our aſſent; we are ſo 
framed that we muſt give credit to the greateſt 
evidence, and the bare act of believing. can 
have no more deſert than the opening our eyes 
and beholding objects in the light. If, on the 
contrary, the reaſons for doubting of doctrines 
be ſtronger than any for aſſenting to them, if 
1 they be grounded upon uncertain tradition, or 
1 perplexed with abſurdities and inconſiſtencies, 
= our aſſent in this caſe is ſo far from being meri- 
Tcjdorious, that it is raſh and erroneous ; it is not 
religious Faith, but credulity and ſuperſtition. 
The queſtion men! is; wherein ſhall we fix the | 
=. - 57 merit of Faith ? „ 5 
In anſwer to which let it [TS 8 Gf 5 
| If indeed religious Faith conſiſted in our aſſent- 
ing to points merely ſpeculative, it could not 
have any great moral worth, as we are mani- 
feſtly guided in our Ja ent concerning them 
by the greater light of probability. But Faith 
is Not of the fame nature as ſcience, where the 
underſtanding alone is to be employed, the 
bhbeenrt and affections are likewiſe nearly intereſt- 
d in it. Hence, in points relating to it, it is 
not eaſy to follow the direction of unprejudiced 
S reaſon ; 3 We are : tempted to Judge, not from the 


truth . 


F 

truth and falſhood of things, but as they pleaſe SRM. 
or diſpleaſe, as they flatter or croſs our darling III. 
inclinations. In order, therefore, to be poſ· 
ſeſſed of a true religious Faith, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould come to examine the ſeveral ar- 
| ticles of it with equal unbiaſſed minds. We 
muſt purify our hearts from every irregular 
| paſſion, and reſolve freely and ingenuouſly to 
embrace truth, however rigid and ſevere her 
appearance may be. Now this is no eaſy taſk, 5 q 
to guard againſt the deceitfulneſs of our own 8 A 
hearts, againſt thoſe appetites that are ever 
ready to mingle themſelves with all our reaſon- 
| ings, thoſe ſilent, but powerful advocates in our 

own boſoms, from the influence of which no- 
| thing but care and attention, and a ſincere love 
of truth, can preſerve us. Here then we have 
laid before us a moſt material difference be- — 
tween Faith and Science. In 8 Science the under- | = 
ſtanding proceeds without impediment, and is 1 
of courſe governed by the evidence it mects W_ 
with, fo that in aſſent of this kind there is no 


5 N —.— 
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- room for moral deſert ; in Faith it is otherwiſe, 0 — 
t | there are neceſſary to it a good ingenuous diſ- „ | 
i» Þ poſition of mind, a freedom from every evil ha- 1 
m bit and paſſion, a love of truth, and a rcſolu- e 2 | 
th tion to ſubmit to it, however diſagreeable it 

he may be. And certainly, in ſuch a diſpoſition, 

he in ſuch an unprejudiced diſpaſſionate mind, 


there is merit and they deſerve the bleſſing! pro- 


nounced upon them, dee nat having ſeen, 25 x 
45 believe, g 
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Sram, To illuſtrate this difference yet farther, we 
XII. need only enquire how it hath come to paſs, 
tat in the religion of nature, the great princi- 
ples of which. are capable of demonſtration, 
men have in all ages diftered ſo widely, have 9 Y 
yanced and maintained contrary ſyſtems with _ 
the greateſt animoſity, while, notwithſtanding, 
in other ſciences, they have unanimouſly ſubmit- 
ted to the ſame, or to a leſs degree of evidence, 
than that which might have deen obtained in 
this? The anſwer is plain; becauſe in other 
ſciences they followed freely the direction of 
their reaſon; in morality their paſſions and ap- 
petites interpoſed and perverted their Judg- 
ments. And can we expect leſs prejudice from 
thoſe paſſions againſt a moſt pure and perfect 
religion, fent from Heaven to raiſe and adorn | 
our nature, by the exerciſe of the nobleſt moral | 


1 5 virtues:? 8 
k 5 here conſiderable merit in 1 thus prepar- : 
N 16 ing our mi inds for the reception off religious | 
j OD truth, 1 in ſearching for * and candidly ack nov. 


=: ledging it when found, fo is the ſteady adhe- 
1 rence to it very praiſe-worthy. We cannot fail 
_ of meeting with many temptations to be ſhaken 
in our F zich, from the frailty of our nature and 
the depravity of the world, from conſidering 
that the promiſes of another lite are diſtant in 
time and place; that we are liable to miſtakes 
in all reaſonings about what is future; that for 
the ſake of this uncertain hope we muſt often 
deny ourſelves Immediate: een enjoy ments; 


theſe 
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these conſiderations ſtrongly influence the mind SERM, 
do unbelief, and therefore a firmnels in reſiſting ET 
them, a ſteady perſeverance in the Faith, de. WY. 
ſerves the bleſling pronounced upon it, and is a 


| Proper recommendation to the favour of Al- 
mighty God. 


There remains another conſideration very 


material in the point before us, that Faith has 
a cloſe and inſeparable connexion with morality; 
a conſideration which muſt render it ſtill more 
valuable and meritorious. It is ſcarcely to be 


ſuppoſed that any man who lives immor ally, 


can be a ſincere believer of the Goſpel; but 
granting it poſſible, certainly his belief hath not 
the nature, and deſerveth not the name of reli- 
gious Faith, which always implies not barely an 
aſſent of the mind, but alſo a ſerious diſpoſition 
of heart, to act ſuitably to that aſſent, Even 
Devils believe and tremble. Belief aggravates the 
guilt of immorality, it is acknowledging th 0 
law and Lawgiver, and yet, with open eyes 


tranſgreſſing the one and defying the other: 


8 Accordingly ve find in all the praiſes which 150 
given to Faith in Holy Scriptures, it is conſider- 

ed as a lively active principle, inſpiring the 
heart and governing the conduct, not a mere 
ſpeculative barren belief. 

The ſum 1s this: The aſſent of Faith! 18 CE 
rior in degree to that of ſenſe and demonſtra- 
tion; yet it is abundantly ſufficient to deter- 
mine men through the whole courſe of their 
lives, as it is built upon ſtronger probabilities 
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than thoſe which govern the wiſeſt men in all 
their actions ind. undertakings. This Faith 
merits likewiſe the bleſſing in the text, as it re- 
quires a good diſpoſition, care and candour in 
ſearching for and enibracing truth, as it recom- 


mends, and; is neceſſarily connected with, 5 


practice of moral virtue. 
It is eaſy to ſee the inference from theſe ob- 4 
ſervations. It is the quty of every one amongſt 


us, according to his abilities and opportunity, to 


examine upon what foundation the doctrines E. 
our holy religion are built. If ignorance in 


the ordinary affairs of life, or in thoſe branches 
of knowledge which are commonly ſtudied and 
underſtood, be eſteemed reproachſul, how much 


more juſtly opprobrious muſt it be, in affairs of 
ſuch high and univerſal concernment ? Beſides, 


although an implicit belief in thoſe who, by 
their education and condition of life, are inca- 
pable of ſearching into and weighing the rea- 
ſons of things, may be accepted by God, Who 
will judge cvery man according to the light 
granted to him; yet certainly it cannot have 


any merit in thoſe perſons who have faculties 
and leiſure to examine and Judge for themſelves, 


| Nay, there is nothing more unworthy of a rea- 
ſonable man, than to give himſelf over to the 
blind guidance of cuſtom and authority in the 


moſt important of all points, wilfully neglecting 


or extinguiſhing that light which hath been 


kindled up within him, by the hand of nature, 
to direct and conduct him. 5 5 


And 
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Aud as this ſtudy i is abſolutely neceſſary to us, SprM. 


foi it is the moſt noble and excellent of all. What 


XII. 


can be ſo worthy of a ſpiritual nature as the N 
contemplation of the great Author of all things, 
bol the laws which he hath given to mankind, 
and of that endleſs exiſtence which we are al- 

| ſured of enjoying, when we have put off this 
mortal frame? Does not every object here, 
every hope, every fear in this tranſitory ſcene _ 

| of things, vaniſh before fo vaſt, fo unbounded. 
a proſpect? If the wiſe men among the hea- 
_ thens could, from the light which they enjoyed, 

_ raiſe ſuch noble ſpeculations, and arrive at ſuch 
ſublime heights of virtue, as rendered them 
| eſteemed and honoured by all poſterity, how 
much more pure and perfect ſhould our know- 
ledge and practice be, who have the cloud re- 
moved, and thoſe doubts and perplexities clear- 


ed up, which the moſt We heathens la- 
” boured under? 


To be aſſured, that whatever changes: this 


the immediate preſence of the eternal Creator 


material world may undergo, we ſhall live for 

ever, not amid diſeaſes, pain and ſorrow, but 
in a happy and glorious immortality; that pen 
being removed from this earth, the ſeat of cor- 


ruption, calumny and miſery, we ſhall be raiſ- 
ed to converſe with angels and the ſpirits of 


8 juſt men made perfect, and be admitted inte 


of the univerſe; what can contribute to our fe- 


licity, even in this life, ſo powerfully, as theſe 


_ treſs? How muſt they be alleviated, when we 


0 3 look 


conſiderations? Are we in circumſtances of diſ- 
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SeERM. look up to that moſt excellent Being, under 


whoſe protection we know ourſelves to be, who 


WYY will make even our calamities a ſource of : Joy 
to us if we truſt in Him? Are we in proſpe- 


rity ? Theſe reflections will teach us to bear 


with moderation and humility ſucceſſes compa- 
ratively ſo mean and trifling, to uſe them not 
as foundations to build injuſtice and inſolence 
upon, but as inſtruments to do more extenſive 


good. There is no pleaſure ſo alluring, no evil 
ſo dreadful, no paſſion fo violent, which a ſeri- 


ous and habitual attention to theſe great doc- 
trines of Faith will not enable us to > triumph 


„ 
It is therefor ide our duty and intereſt 5 


to enquire into the grounds of our belief, and 
frequently to conte mplate the chief articles of 
it, not as cavillers and bigots, but with ſincerity 

and candour; not demanding on the one hand 

impoſſible demonſtration, nor on the other ſatis- 
kuying ourſelves with weak, with uncertain tradi- 
tion. This practice will by degrees introduce ſet- 
led habits of virtue, at the ſame time that it ren- 
ders us ſuperior to the temprations and miſeries 
of this life, it will give us a purer reliſh for the 
enjoyments of it; it will recommend us at once 
to the favour of God and man, will make us 
become every ſtation we are placed in here, and 
render us for ever happy hereafter. _ 


That th's may be the bleſſed lot of all hat 


hear me, God, of his infinite Mercy, grant, mw 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
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Religion the moſt perſect Syſtem 


: of Morality. 


Preached in Trinity- College hd: 
e Dec. 2, 7 55 


. MarTTHEW vii. 20. 
CE their fr wits De hall _ Tem, == 


1 N peeing of a af s virtue and character, Sr RW. 
1 we ſhould have regard not only to his XIII. 
| @. yords and ſentiments, but to his life and WY 
conduct. He is to be accounted a wiſe man 
who acts, not he who merely diſcourſes, wiſely. : 
In judging concerning a ſyſtem of laws or doc- 
trines, we ſhould proceed differently: The bad _ 
| lives of thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be go 
verned by them, do not prove them to be 
evil; a corrupt people muſt be unhappy under 
the beſt conſtitution and pureſt religion. We 
are not therefore to underſtand our Lord's ex- 
5 preflion 1 in the text as ſome have done, that we 
are to form our judgment concerning the truth 
olf a religion from the lives of its proſeſſors; 3 
: from 


i} 
+ 
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BITTY from their vices inferring its falſhood. Beware, 
XIII. faith he, of falſe prophets; ye ſhall know them by 
wv their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns or Figs 
F thiſlles ? A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth evil fruit; 
wherefore by their fruits ye ſhall know them. That 
is, a religion whoſe tendency is evil, whoſe pre- 
cepts contradict reaſon, and corrupt human na- 
ture, cannot be from God; its teachers are 
falſe prophets, wicked deceivers; but that 
which is reaſonable, purifying the mind, and, 
where obeyed, promoting the happineſs of men, 
bears fo far the mark of divine authority, and, 
being worthy of God, becomes provable, by 
proper credentials, to be from Him, Hence 
the ill lives of Chriſtians afford no good argu- 
ment againſt the truth of Chriſtianity. This 
is 4 8000 tree, and naturally beareth good fruit, 
but the bad ſoil in which it is planted, may per- 
vert it, and make the fruit degenerate. If we 
would do juſtice, let us examine the law by the 7 
7: tſt here propoſed by the Lawgiver : Is its ten- 
deency good? Is it reaſonable? This is an im- 

* Portant enquiry, the only foundation of a ra- 
tional faith, and well worthy of our conſidera- 
tion, peculiarly at this ſolemn ſeaſon, when We 

commemorate the coming e, 

I The truth of this point, that the Chrifian Re- 7 

1 Felon is in fact agreeable to reaſon and human 
nature, 1 am ſenſible may be made out in ma- 
ny ways; but this place and time not admitting 

of diffuſe reaſonings, that which I now propoſe 
Es A Fn 


1 of the law. 
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to lay before you, ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible, Senn. 
and though it may ſeem of ſome ſubtilty, | it will, 


il attended to, I am perſuaded, appear, upon the GRE 
| whole, convincing. The method I ſhall purſle 


is this: Firft, to ſhew that Morality is originally 


grounded in the nature and relations of reaſon- 
able beings. Secondly, Itis a great excellence of 
the Chriſtian religion, that it delivers a ſcheme 
of morality, the moſt pure, the moſt uſeful, the 


moſt N that Was ever eine to the 
Wworls..: Fe ls 


ah, then; Morality is originally grounded i in 


the nature and relations of reaſonable beings. By _ 

morality I do not mean a behaviour conform; 5 

able only to the rules of outward decency and 
civil prudence, which too often paſſes in the 
world for the on! * morality reaſon teaches; a 

_ groſs and pernicious error! For although this 
be commendable and by no means to be ne- 

glected, yet doth it fall far ſhort of the true no- 
tion of morality, which I take to ſignify, 2 ſets. 
| fled temper of mind, determining a man to 

make the beſt uſe of his faculties, that uſe which 

is moſt for the honour of the divine Giver, for 

| the advantage of his fellow-creatures, and the 

_ advancement of his own happineſs. This tem- 
per is nothing elſe but the affection of love, duly _ 
regulated and proportioned, regulated by the 

| reaſon of things, and proportioned to their va- 
lue: Thus love, as St, Faul faith, is 8 fu ling 5 


The 


| 

= 4 
a 
| 
it 
V, 
ts 
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The nature of man being conſidered, toge- 
"ies with the relations he ſtands in to God and 
his fellow- creatures; love is the firſt duty he 
owes both to them and to himſelf; a love and de- 
ſire, delight and gratitude, mingled with an awful 
veneration with regard to his Maker, a love of 
good-will to other intelligent beings, and a love 


enlightened by wiſdom, not flowing from blind Ss 


inſtinct, to himſelf, Now, I ſay, that to this 
love, and, by conſequence, to all the actions that 
are the neceſſary effects and genuine expreſ- 
ſions of it, there muſt be an obligation antece- 
dent in nature to all laws and precepts concern- _ 
ing it, whether human or divine. We are ob- 
5 liged to love God, not merely becauſe He hath 
commanded us to love him, but becauſe He 
| hath made us capable of loving him, and both 
by his perfections and benefits deſerves and 
claims our love. Did not theſe, as ſoon, as we 
can make any reflection on them, oblige us to 
love him, no ſubſequent command could oblige 
us to it. Why elſe are theſe things, the fa- 
vours conferred on us by God and the perfec- 
tions of his nature, mentioned as reaſons of 
love which no ingenuous mind can reſiſt ? For 
il they be good reaſons for our loving God, now 
that He commune] It, they muſt be equally 5 | 
ſons for love antecedent to any command. 5 
perhaps, if we examine the matter more 
cloſely, we ſhall find, that the very command 
to love God, ſuppoſes an obligation to love him 
5 prior to the command becauſe this love, as an 
affection 


cauſe and motive chan the amiable qualities 


and kind actions of the perſon beloved. We 


do not, we cannot, love any being with a love 
of eſteem and gratitude only, becauſe he re- 
quires, but becauſe he would deſerve it, even 
though he did not require it: And therefore it 
| ſeems clear to me, that the command to love 
God doth not directly reſpect the affection of 


love, for this is not immediately in our power, 


but preſcribes our uſing thoſe means which are 


proper to raiſe the love of God in our minds; 
ſuch, among others, is the contemplation of his 
divine excellencies, and the relations ſubſiſting 
between Him and us, as He is our Creator, Pre- 
ſerver and Redeemer; ſuch alſo is our duty of 
_ conſidering and doing thoſe things, which may 
be expected from all thoſe who have the love of 
_ God dwelling in them. 1 
It were ealy, after the ſame manner, to ſnew, 
that an obligation to the other parts of morality, 
to the love of our neighbour as ourſelves, and 
to a wiſe and rational love of ourſelves, ariſeth 
immediately from the relations between us and 
and other men, and from our character, as be- 
ings whoſe happineſs depends on our own choice 
and behaviour. By this obligation to ſuch love 
of Gad, our neighbour and ourſelves, and the 
actions naturally flowing from it, I mean, that 
the reaſon or nature of things demands it from 
us, that if we indulged a contrary temper and 
behaviour, we ſhould be liable to the reproaches 


of 
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affection of the mind, hath no other proper Sr NI. 


XI. _ 
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Seu. of our own minds, we ſhould juſtly draw upon 


XIII. 


ourſelves the cenſure of others, and above all, 


the diſpleaſure of the Author of our Being. 


This obligation may be ſtiled an obligation 


of duty, inaſmuch as love is due from men to 


God and to each other, and becauſe due it is 
therefore enjoined by God under the ſanction of 


rewards and puniſhments. God himſelf would 
not require the love and obedience of his crea- 
tures, if it was not a debt which they owed him 


before, and every debt implies an obligation o 
payment. There is beſide this another obliga- 
tion, and very carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from 
it, that is an obligation of intereſt. It is mani- 


feſtly our intereſt to obey God, becauſe he can 
and will reward us if we obey him, and puniſh 


us if we do not; and this, being our intereſt, is 
therefore our prudence, but not, for that reaſon ; 
alone, our duty. On the contrary, there muſt 
be duty, the duty of love, and unlimited obe- 
dience as the conſequence of love, antecedent 
to the command, and much more to the penal- 
This is no more than ſaying that God, an- 
e to his commanding any thing, hath a 
right to command it; for if there be an antece- 
dent right on his part, there is an antecedent 
obligation on ours: And it is for this very rea- 
ſon He lays his commands, and to thoſe com- 
mands adds threatenings, becauſe the relation 
of Creator and creatures, of Benefactor and per- 
ſons benefited, gives him a right to command, 7 


5 and obliges us to obey. Were there no obliga- 


tion 
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tion but that of intereſt, there could be no duty St RM 
properly ſo called; and where no duty is, there > 
ap be no puniſhment, unleſs it be juſt to pu- NV 
nin one for not doing what he is not obliged to CT 
do, or what he would not have been obliged to 
do even by the command itſelf, had not the 
the threatening been ſuperadded; in which 
| caſe, the threatening muſt be unjuſt, and o 
conſequently the puniſhment threatened. This 
obligation of duty may indeed be increaſed by 
the conſideration of thoſe rewards and puniſh- 


ments which God hath annexed to his laws; 


not as theſe rewards. and puniſhments immedi- 
ately affect our intereſt and happineſs, but as 
| the promiſe of reward, and the delight which 
God takes in beſtowing it, are a manifcſtation 
ol the Divine Goodneſs, and fo likewiſe is the 

threatening of puniſhment, it being threatened 
that it may not be inflicted; in which view 
they ſtrengthen our : obligation to love and gra- 


titude. 
This ſeems to be a lain account of thoſe mo- 


ral fitneſſes in things, and everlaſting eſſential 
differences of actions, which ſome have „ 
warmly and unaccountably denicd, as others 
have ſtrongly argued for. All rational beings 
are moral agents; ſuch an agent is man, capa- 
ble of diſcerning a difference in ations that 
ſome are ſuitable to his nature, others not; and 
of chuſing according to this noe. "Now 5 
there being ſuch a difference between things 


and actions, as to their agreement or difagree- 
ment 
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ment with his rational nature between grati- 
wal to God and ingratitude, there is a mani- 


feſt fitneſs in ſome and unfitneſs in others, which 
fitneſſes or unfitneſles, as far as the former are 
the objects of choice, the latter of a deliberate 
diſlike, and both are free, may be juſtly called 
moral, becauſe they regard moral agents, con- 


ſidered in their moral capacity; and theſe mo- 155 
ral agents are properly obliged to govern them- 
= ſelves by theſe fitneſſes, becauſe, if they do not, 


they become worthy of blame. 


Nor does this notion of moral Arne and 


obligations, not depending upon will and plea- 
fure, but neceſlarily reſulting from the nature 
and reaſan of things, at all derogate from the 
honour of the Deity. On the contrary, the mo- 
ral unchangeable perfections of God, furniſn 


us with the beſt proofs we have of this un- 
_ changeable difference in things. It hath been 


aſked, Could not God have framed us the con- 
trary of what we are, ſo that we ſhould have 
been delighted with vice and have abhorred 


virtue? In which caſe, would not vice have been 


virtue, virtue vice? To which we anſwer, that 
could not be, without overthrowing our cleareſt 
notions; an eſſentially good Being cannot be 


1 ſuppoſed to form reaſonable creatures neceſſari- 
ly evil. Now this would not be ſaid if there 


were nothing originally fit and right, becauſe 


then his willing it would alone make it fit and 


Tight, Was it fit, from the beginning, that 
God ſhould govern his creatures by rules ſuit- 


able 


irn n ; 
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able to their natures? Grant this, and it will gell. 
follow, that it was alſo fit that they ſhould XIII. 
govern themſelves by thoſe rules. Why is it — 
we aſcribe Juſtice and Mercy to God? Becauſe 


we think they imply perfection, and are there- 


fore ſuitable to his nature; and if to his, to ours 
alſo; the perfection of every reaſonable being 
| conſiſting in the imitation of Gd. 
1 do not, however, call theſe fitneſſes of 
things a low which ſuppoſes a ſuperior ; they 


obtain the force of a law then only, when they 


have the ſanction and ſeal of the Divine com- 
mand. Neither is it to be inferred ſrom any 
thing ſaid, that God hath not a right to lay up- 
on us any poſi tive laws he pleaſes: On the con- 
trary, theſe very fitneſſes of things enforce upon 
us the duty of unlimited obedience to him, our 


Creator, and greateſt, wiſeſt Benefactor. 
They who maintain the oppoſite opinion, 


| whoderive all right and wrong from the poſitive 
appointment of God, uſe a dangerous method 
of arguing. That virtue, ſay they, which is 
grounded on this eternal difference of things, 
muſt be very feeble and precarious, as its foun- 
dation is uncertain and imaginary; but the 
commandment of God is a firm, a ſolid ba- 
ſis; we obey him, becauſe we know that he _ 
will reward us hereafter, and puniſh the diſo- 
bedient. This is to matze ſelf-intereſt the only 
principle of virtue; whereas, it ſeems to me, 

that of itſelf it cannot be a principle of virtue 


at all; + & cancutring r motive it may be, and, pro- 
3 1 Pay - 
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perly limited, is right; but whatever is done 
ſolely for private advantage, cannot be duty, 
cannot be virtue; in common life it is never 


_ eſteemed ſuch, on the contrary, the higheſt de- 
gree of virtue conſiſts in controlling this prin- | 
: ciple, i its nobleſt efforts appear where ſelf ſeems to 
be forgotten. Compare theſe two opinions; 
one reſolves all morality into the poſitive will 


of God, preſcribes obedience to this will becauſe. 


there is a reward annexed to it ; to diſobedience, 
- puniſhment: The other grounds this diſtinc- 
tion of good and evil on the original difference 


of things and actions, and obliges us to ſelect 


| what is good from our nature as reaſonable Be- 


ings, to make the love of God, of other men, 


a ſenſe of our own dignity and regard for our 
happineſs, the principles of our conduct. We 


cannot heſitate between theſe opinions : This 


latter is the voice of reaſon, the voice of na- 


Thus enki is s originally grounded ir in our 


nature, and in the relations we bear as reaſon- 


able beings. And ſecondly, i it is the excellence of 


the Chriſtian religion, that it delivers the pureſt, 
the moſt uſeful, the moſt perfect ſcheme of mo- 


| rality that ever was. To be convinced of this we 


need only conſult the ſacred writings in which 
this revelation is contained. Where is the Ma- 


jeſty of Almighty God repreſented with ſuch 


grandeur? Where are his Goodneſs and Mercy 
ſet forth in a light ſo amiable? What more 
Juſt, more fit, than the duty which he there 


requires 
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requires from us, to love, to truſt in him, to SERM. 

lay all our wants before him, to return thanks | 
and praiſes, to have our WHO filled with reve- WW 
rence and gratitude, and expreſs theſe inward 


XIII. 


ſentiments by obedience to his laws? Where is 


good-will to our fellow creatures ſo powerfully 


recommended? We are exhorted to do as we 


inſtruct the ignorant, to ſet right the miſguid- 


give injuries, to return good for evil, to pray 


and well: regulated love of ourſelves, ſuch a care 


it does not only lay down and enjoin, but it en- 


would be done by, to defend the oppreſſed, to 
cd, to relieve the indigent; ; nay, we are to for- 


for thoſe that deſpitefully uſe and perſecute us. 
And what religion ever preſcribed ſuch a wiſe 


of our immortal part, ſuch a government of our 
paſſions and appetites, ſuch ſobriety and dili- 
gence, ſuch temperance and chaſtity, ſuch purity 
even of heart and thought, ſuch ſteadineſs and 
intrepidity in the cauſe of truth? And all theſe 


our ¶ forceth on us by the promiſe of eternal rewards, 


| and by the threatenings of endleſs puniſhments ; 


morality as this, ſo recommended and enforced, 


Is certainly a great honour to our religion ; for 
it is evident, that the Author of Nature cannot 
but conſpire with the nature of things; ſo that 
it is alike impoſſible, that he ſhould not com- 
mand ſuch things as are morally fit and becom- 
ing, and that he ſhould command any thing in . 
the leaſt morally unfit, Wherefore the doc- 
© 2 trine 


| fanQtions the moſt powerful, which it could en- 
ter into the heart of man to conceive. Such a 
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SęegRM. trine of Chriſt never appearing ſo excellent as 
XIII. when tried by this teſt, hath one very conſider- 
able mark of its being a divine religion, and 
5 leaves no place for reaſonable doubt that it is 
ſo, when the other arguments for its truth, tak- 
en from prophecies and miracles, are added to 
this. It is ſaid, indeed, that this morality was 
from the beginning, that the precepts of Chriſ- 
| tianity are as old as the creation: Granting this, 
how is it an objection againſt its uſefulneſs? 
The queſtion is not, Is a doctrine new; but 1 
it right, beneficial? Was it hitherto ankaons, 
. vnattended to? Before the revelation of the 
Goſpel, its precepts were not perhaps all known 
to any, many were never known to all; Jeſus 
Chriſt republiſheth this law, revives forgotten 
truth, removes univerſal error, reſtores light 
and order, adds authority and ſanctions. Is not 
this a great and happy change, an ineſtimable 
benefit to mankind? Have we not reaſon to re- 
turn God thanks for having diſcloſed to us a re- 
ligion ſo excellent? We ſhould hail the riſing 
pol this Sun & Righteouſneſs, who hath brought 
T upon us ſo glorious a light, and celebrate his 
coming into the world with joy, as did the 7ews 
when he made his entry into Jeruſalem, as upon 
this day, i in his regal character, ſpreading their 
garments and ſtrowing branches in his way, and 
crying Heſannab to the Son of David ; Bleſſed is he 
that cometh in the name 5 the Lord Hy anna © in the 
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From what hath been ſaid we may draw a 


| few ſhort inferences. We ſee, and ſhould 

avoid the error of ſome who, through a ſincere 

but indiſcreet zeal, declare themſelves enemies 

to reaſon in all religious matters. Theſe, think- 
| ing to exalt, diſhonour, intending to build up, 
| they beat Jown, revelation, which is beſt ſup- 

ported by reaſon; and Chriſtianity never ſhines 
E brightly as when examined by its moſt 
piercing beam. This heavenly light deſcends 
not to extinguiſh, but to rekindle the natural 
* flame. | 


Farther, Are there any doctrines which, in- 
ſtead of inſpiring and cheriſhing the love of 
God, tend to damp that divine affection, to raiſe 
a ſervile tormenting fear, endleſs doubts and 
jealouſies, to darken « our contemplations of God, 
and fill the mind with gloomy apprehenſions, 

to harden the heart, and weaken the generous 
humane affections; are there any ſuch. doco- 
trines? Let us not be haſty | in giving credit to 
them ; ſuch conſequences cannot. follow en, 


truth, which is ever uniform and conſiſtent. 


thoſe Who, aſpiring to an impollible perfection 


ITY 
Xu: 


WY >» 


We ſhould. no leſs. avoid the oppoſite error of 


think all regard to ſelf-intereſt inconſiſtent with 
virtue. If the others ſink below, theſe ſoar 0 
above, the level of reaſon. Religion propoſes 


to us both motives z lovely in herſelf ſhe com-. 


mands, leading to happineſs ſhe deſerves, our 
i choice. God hath Joined virtue and intereſt, 


© 3 0 i obedience. 5 


$14 - Criſtian Rel: gion of ds the 


ITT obedience and reward, let no man ſeek to put 
XIII them aſunder. 

WOW Theſe miſtakes ariſe tots þ not attending: to 
the difference between moral and natural good. 

| Moral good is that which intelligent beings are 

by their nature and reaſon obliged to chuſe, are 

worthy of blame if they do not. This moral 

good hath farther a tendency to promote their | 
happineſs; in this reſpect it is a natural good. 

Theſe two are therefore, although inſeparable, 

clearly diſtinguiſhable, and ſhould not be con- 

founded. In chuſing moral good, we may have 

regard to its being a natural good, but if we 

have regard to this ns we do Not act mo. 

rally. e = 

A practical inference is; We; are directed | in 

the text to judge of men by their fruits. Let 
us apply this rule to ourſelves; ; let us take care 
that our lives be ſuitable to che holy religion we 

profeſs; erring with the advantage of ſo much 


better knowledge, we ſhall be the more inex- 
_ culable. 


' Perther; 1 us 1 to build our obe 
dience upon the true foundation, upon conſider- 
Lins the ſeveral relations we tax as reaſonable. 
creatures, upon the love of God, good-will to- 
wards men, a proper regard to our own happi- 
neſs, ſtrengthened by the additional ſeal of 
God's Authority, commanding, promiſing, 
threatening, This is | the obedience of a ra- 
tional 
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| tional being, who acts from noble, generous, 


juſt motives. 


Lafth ; Lit us not only obey, but preſerve 
the appearance likewiſe of _ obedience. He 


ho ſecks the appearance of virtue without the 
| reality, is an hypocr ite & he who, poſſeſſing the 


Sud M. 
XIII. 


(PIE 


reality, neglects the appearance, is, in that re- 


even corrupting others. Let us be and ſeem 


| to the cauſe of religion, proving, by the fruits, 
the goodneſs of the tree which produceth them. 
Which, that we may all do, God of his In. 


finite Mercy grant, through Jeſus Chriſt out 
Lord. 


E ſpect, a bad member of ſociety, offending, or 


good: The firſt ſhall recommend us to God, 
| the ſecond to our fellow-citizens, and it is a 
part of our duty to ſeek their approbation by 
honeſt arts. Our example may likewſe induce 
them to jmitate our worth; it may be uſeful 
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SERMON XIV. 


| Univer Obligation to Works of 
 Renevolence, 


Preached at St. Catherine's 8, Dublin; "I 
- : Mere? 37 1754. 


| Romans Xi. 6. — 
Ie being many. are one body in wg and every one | 
THE members one CE ; anther. | 


\ HERE is not any fault which is attend- 5 
ed with worſe conſequences, yet there 
are few more common than that of con- 


. dung o one's views entirely to ſelf. My own intereſt, 
my own convenience, my own pleaſure, is ſometimes 
the language, too often the ſole object and aim 

= of 9 Reaſon indeed might correct this er- 


; but, againſt Hrong Paſſion, how unequal a 


: 5 is reaſon, eſpecially in the multitude ? 


__Ttis the glory of the Chriſtian religion, that it 


enlarges the mind, opens it to nobler proſpects, : 


and kindles in the heart of every ets a ge- 


Ne nerous lame of univerſal good-will, 


The 


' Univerſal Obligation 40, Ge. . 217 


The reaſoning of St. Paul in the text and fol- 
lowing verſes, is very ſtrong to this purpoſe, 


the ſubſtance of which may be thus collected. 
All men are derived from the ſame Parent, the 
workmanſhip of the ſame great Creator, and 
partakers of the ſame nature; we Chriſtians * 
have a relation yet nearer, redeemed by the 
ſame Saviour, we are heirs of the ſame ſalvation: 
Thus are we intimately connected with each 
other, members of the ſame body, and cloſely 
united in the ſame intereſt, From hence he 
 deduces our duty: Be kindly aſfectioned one to ano. 
ther with brotherly love: Rejoice with them that re- 
Joice, and weep with them that weep, Diſtributing 


to the neceſſity of ſaints; put on bowel) of 0G 
* and kindneſs, meekneſs and long ſuffering. 


Nothing can be of greater uſe than a right un- 


 derſtanding of, and due attention to, theſe pre- 
cepts; this important law of charity, which is 
the characteriſtic and diſtinguiſhing mark of 
our holy religion. Let us therefore, following 
the Apoſtle's ſteps from the conſideration of our : 
nature and condition here, endeavour to explain _ 
and confirm this law. But as charity is a com- 
prehenſive term, containing many duties, 
ſhall confine my preſent diſcourſe to the moſt 
neceſſary and ane part of it, works of com- 15 


Pen” and mercy. 


Theſe ] call the maſt 8 part of chick; 5 
ee men might ſubſiſt tolerably well, al- 
though there were not in the breaſt of any other 

| Perſon a principle of love prompting to rejoice 
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Sz, in, or contribute to their good fortune : But life 


XIV. 


pity, to mitigate or ſupport, under the many 
_ calamities incident to our mortal ſtate. 


218 dir derer OBli gation to 


would be inſufferable without the aſſiſtance of 


Works of compaſſion I call likewiſe the 


principal part of charity, becauſe there are 


few who may not do good in this way. To 


contribute to the ſucceſſes of others requires 


bounty and liberality, virtues not attainable 


without ſome degree of power or riches; but 
there is ſcarcely any fo low and indigent, Who 

may not relieve from a preſſing neceſſity, or 
turn away an impending danger. 


This being premiſed, I proceed in the ae ign gs 
propoſed, and ſhall endeavour to prove, fr/t, 


That works of compaſſion are reaſonable and 
our duty. 


Secondly, 1 ſhall deduce from the 


| words of the text ſome particular practical re- 


preſs them at will. 


marks, and conclude with an en to : 
the preſent occaſion, 5 


That works of compaſſion are, in general, 


reaſonable, appears from hence, becauſe com- 
paſſion is a principle implanted in our nature, 
and i interwoyen with the . frame of our 
ſouls. Wy 


The firſt motions of pity are e 


i Reaſon indeed may, and ſhould afterwards di- 
rect them, but it neither raiſes nor can it ſup- 
We are carried away by a 
power which we cannot reſtrain; we are mov- 
ed, we are melted, by the ſufferings of the un- 
: happy, dee anxious, uneaſy, eager to re- 


 heye | 
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eve or fly from him. What judgment ſhall SRERNM. 
we form of a principle ſo powerful? It is not NIV. 
cuſtom, becaule it finds place in the moſt ſavage Wu 
minds; amidſt the loudeſt ſtorm of paſſions, | 
there is ſtill ſome interval in which the ſoft voice 
ol pity is heard. It is not feebleneſs of ſoul, 
| becauſe it is firongett | in the moſt firm and ge- 
nerous; it is not prejudice, becauſe univerſal, 
1 und in all men: It is the voice of na- 
ture, the voice of God within us, exhorting, 
commanding us to the nenen of humane, 
5 generous actions. 7 
This being proved, that compaſſion i is a natu- 
3 ral principle, it follows, that the works it leads 
do are reaſonable: We argue thus: In every 
rank of creatures about us, there is a peculiar 
| frame or conſtitution, by which it is fitted to 
| obtain certain ends. The perfection of each 
creature conliſts in acting agreeably to this con- 
. Knien and obtaining theſe ends: So it is in 
„ man. We have various powers and principles 
"= of in. each fitted to its peculiar end, all un- 
der the guidance of reaſon and conſcience, 
: This is human nature. The due conduct of 
theſe powers and principles, one of which we 
have determined compathon to be, is acting ac- 
| cording to nature, is fit and reaſonable, _ 
lf we ſearch more deeply into this matter, we 
* ſhall diſcover marks of excellent wiſdom in the 
0 frame of our nature, with relation to this affe. 
tion. Compaſſion i is always attended with ſome | 
. degree 0 


220 Un verſal Oi nde 5 70 


Sex. degree of pain. A perſon in miſery moves, af. 
XIV. fects, diſtreſſeth you. 


wo There is a contagion in grief, which ſeizes on 
the ſtander-by. Our hearts are, as it were, 
tuned to each other, if the heavy hand of afflic- 
tion ſtrike one, the others tremble. Now in 
all other caſes we fly from pain; do we here? 
The very contrary, we run in crowds to ſpec- 
tacles of deep diſtreſs, we court occaſions of 
pity; we enjoy our ſorrow, and feel pleaſure 
ſpringing from the midſt of pain, How ſhall. 
e account for this ſingular perfection? It was 
_ neceſſary, firſt that compaſſion ſhould be pain- 
Ful, becauſe it acts upon us by this pain: My 
Attention 18 caught, my heart opens to the call 
| of miſery by the pain it excites in me; remove 
this pain, few would liſten. But then, left we 
| thould avoid all ſuch objects, this pain hath an- 
nexed and inſeparably twiſted with it a ſoft ten- 
der pleaſure, which, amid ſighs, and groans, 
and tears, till draws on the heart by an irreſiſt- 
ible charm, and afterwards leaves upon the 
mind the moſt agreeable impreſſions. Doth 
not this diſpoſition bear the marks of wiſe con- 
trivance? And ſhall we not judge that to be 
reaſonable, for which the Almighty bath made 
ſuch ſingular proviſion ? 
Thus works of compaſſion are e ie 
follows, ſince we are reaſonable een that = 
0 they are alſo our duty. 
CPF pleaſure Ss may idee as . 
1 5 partly, from reflecling that we are free from ag ; 
evils 
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evils we behold; but this is not its only, nor GERM: 
chief cauſe, for it is ſudden, and is evidently an- 
tecedent to all ſuch reflection. Beſide, if it were 
ſo, the pleaſure would not be increaſed, as it ma- 
nifeſtly is, by removing the evil. Is this plea- 
ſure our or. ly, or chief motive to charitable acts? 
It cannot be; becauſe we aſſiſt and relieve with- 
| out thinking of ſuch pleaſure or of any reward, 


XIV. 


prompted by a not e hope or ex · 


. 1 


Would you have a more direct 170 Loox 
into your own hearts: Is the following a true 
repreſentation of what paſſes there? You have 
met with an innocent perſon in great calamity ; 
vou have relieved him: What is the ſtate of 
your mind hereupon ? Are you not pleaſed, de- 
 Hghted, elevated with conſcious virtue? "This is 
the univerſal, the unchangeable judgment of -: 
| our minds: Now, what, from whence, is this 
inward feeling ? Is it not an evidence within us, 
| atteſting that we have done our hay? ET 


Take the argument the oth 


it is till 5 

| longer. One hath refuſed relief to the unhap- 
pP. perhaps hath aggravated his ſufferings by _ 

| harſhneſs and reproach. Look back on this 

behaviour; you cannot but diſapprove, ſome- 
times feel ſharp remorſe. What ſhall we call 
_ this? Is it not a full conviction that we have _ 
: tranſgreſſed our duty? This is farther confirm- : 
ed by uneaſineſs of another kind; a ſecret ex- 
pedtation of puniſhment almoſt perpetual in ſuch 

_ caſes, What is it that hath armed conſcience 
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222 Univerſal Obligati on to 


Senw, with thoſe regrets and fears, thoſe adders and 
AV. ſcorpions, that ſting and rend the inhuman 


breaſt? Is it not nature, is it not the God of na- 


8 enforcing our obligation to works of cha- 


rity. 


After what hath been ſaid, ſhall we give ear to 


thoſe, who aſſert compaſhon to be mere weak- 


neſs, that it ſhould be ſubdued and ſuppreſſed ? 


God indeed, all perfect, alſo perhaps the higheſt 
order of angels may be free from pity. Pure 
' ſpirits have not our appetites and paſſions, ſub- 
fiſting by ways more perfect. Are we there- 
fore toreje them? Vanity and folly! Man, as 
every other rank of being, hath a perfection 
 fuited to his nature; this we ſhould come as 
near to as poſſible, beyond this we cannot riſe; 
our appetites and paſſions, guided by reaſon, . 
lead to this end: Hence human perfection con- 
ſiſts not in extinguiſhing, which is impoſſible, 
but! in a due regulation of them. i 


1 Shall we 1 fay that compaſſion is mere 


ſelf. love? Do we ſuccour diſtreſs, becauſe we 
fear it may be our own ? It cannot be: For we 
are not at all conſcious of any ſuch apprehen- 
ſion. Children alſo, who have no ſuch fears, 
do y yet pity; neither are the moſt fearful uſually > 
5 the moſt generous. Beſides, doth not every 
day's experience confute this ſuppoſition? The 
moment a perſon, in grievous calamity, is pre- 
| ſented to your eyes, is not your heart within 
you ſeized, touched, melted? Vo IM not adopt = 


his 
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his ſorrows? you even breathe his ſighs, utter . 
his groans, mingle tears with tears, give up XIV. 
your time, ſubſtance, ſafety, to his ſervice. wyw 


Self vaniſhes for ſome moments : You are not 


your own; you are interwoven with, you be- 5 
come, as it were, the ſufferer. _ 


J hope theſe proofs from our own frame and 


nature will not appear difficult and nice. They 


are indeed moſt concluſive, and of a kind well 


| deſerving your attention. Our duty i is impreſ- 

| ſed on our hearts; we may not only read, we 
feel it there; and the ſtruggles we feel in do- 
ing an unjuſt or uncharitable action, are a 

= ſtrong proof that ſuch act is a breach of our ä 

| ty; it is the voice of God within us, as truly 

as if an angel from Heaven ſhould proclaim the 

divine will in thunder to our aſtoniſhed ears. 


To give theſe reaſonings, however, the full - 


eſt brightneſs and force, we have added the po- 
ſitive command of God in his revealed will. 
Indeed there is no precept more frequently, nor 
more ſtrongly inſiſted upon than this in Holy 
| Scripture. Thus our Lord commands wm 
Be ye merciful as your Father in Heaven is merciful. : 
Again, This is my commandment, that ye love one ano- 
ther. To do god, faith the Apaſtle, and to diſtri- : 
_ bute forget not. for with ſuch ſacrifices God is well 
pleaſed. Charity, ſaith St. Peter, ſhall cover a mul- 
titude of fins, Caſt thy bread upon the waters, ſaith e 
8 Solomon, for thou ſhalt find it after many days; that 
is, do good offices to the poor where you have 
Not probability nor expectarion” of any return, 


"(wick f 
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\ Ser. (Which is expreſſed by caſting bread upon the 


XIV. 


waters) nevertheleſs 8 bounty ſhall be recom · 
penſed in the end. And our Bleſſed Saviour 


faith, Make to your ſelves friends of the mammon of 
 unrighteouſneſs, that they may receive you into ever- 
laſting habitations ; that is, make ſuch uſe of the 
riches you poſſeſs here, that you may be entit- 


led to an eternal reward hereafter, Conform- 


ably to the expreſſion in the text, St Paul, in 


another place, ſays, We are members one of 8 
her; be ye kind one to anther, tender-hearted. — 
We have now ſeen that works of compaſſion 


are reaſonable, and that they are our duty; we 
have proved it from the inward feelings of our 
own hearts, from the voice of God ſpeaking in 
the frame of our nature, and 1 in his will reveal- 
ed from Heaven. | 


Let us now proceed to ene 1 the text 


ſome obſervations, which may be uſeful in prac- : 


ice, and "PPly them to the pier: occaſion. 


Fall, A more particu vlanation of the 


words will beſt introduce what I have to ſay. 
Mae are every one members one of another. As the 
| ſeveral parts of our bodies, although variouſly | 
ſituated, though different in their frame and 


5 offices, do yet partake of the ſame life, have a 


itrict connection and fellow- feeling; fo that any 


injury to one in ſome manner affects and hurts 


all the reſt; in like manner, all men are par- 
N takers of the ſame nature, derived from the 
lame origin, formed with the ſame faculties, 


* and 
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and capacity. of happineſs or miſery , we Chrit- SERM, 
_  rians are yet more cloſely connected, redeemed XIV. 
by the fame Saviour, baptized into the fame * 
faith, we are called to the ſame immortal inhe- 


ritance, however different in rank, circum- 


ſtances, ſtation, we form one great body, under 


our divine Lawgiver and Redeemer, and thus 


are connected by the ſtricteſt ties of nature and 
religion; we are to behave ourſelves therefore 
ſuitably to this relation; we muſt enlarge our 
notions, we muſt ſtretch them beyond the nar- 
row compaſs of /elf, of our own families, aur 
acquaintance, raiſe them to ſentiments of pub- 
lic good, a love of our country; nay we are to 
embrace all mankind within the extenſive circle 
| of our good - will, to love human nature. Hence, 


far be from us all little diſtinctions of friendſhip, | 


party, ſe, even of country: Man, in whatſoever 
ſituation 5 is, muſt be the object of good-will $i 
eſpecially, all that are in miſery have a right to 
| compaſſion. Is he a ſtranger that is in diſtreſs, : 
a foreigner, one of an oppoſite party or differ- 
ent form of religion? Is he even an enemy ?Paſs 
not by on the other ſide; aſſiſt, comfort 1 
Moſt admirable and excellent religion! which 
makes our greateſt intereſt our duty, which 
| raiſes, improves; ennobles our nature, renders | 
every man a friend to every other, and opens 


| ſources of. goodneſs in every breaſt, to overflow 
in healthful refreſhing ſtreams on the weak. and 
+ wretched, 9 how bleſſed would mankind be. 


* ; 
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Sen, if all acted with a becoming conformity to the 
XIV ſublime precepts of that holy faith 9 — 


profeſs * 


Secondiy; q Who are they whom it is moſt need- 
ful to remind of the truth contained in the text? 
| Who are moſt prone to forget it? The rich: 
| Their affluence ſhuts out ſuch thoughts from their 
minds; they are intent upon increafing or en- 

joying their poſſeſſions ; not having felt the evils, 
they regard not the complaints, of the poor. 
Thoſe alſo who are proſperous and powerful; 

fucceſs fills the mind with vain thoughts, with 
cverweening opinion of our own worth, and 
inſpires a contempt of the low and obſcure, as 

if they were of an inferior nature. Thoſe like- | 

wiſe who enjoy health and youth, who are full of 


life and vigour, they know not what it is to lan | 


guiſh under calamities, poverty and pain. The 


Poupg, gay ſpirit melis not at ſorrows it ſcarcely 


apprehends, but is apt to fly from ſuch melan- 
choly ſcenes into the embraces of vain deluſive 

pleaſures. All ſuch ought to reflect upon the | 
truth before us, that wwe are members one of another. | 

_ Theſe are their fellow- Creatures, their brethren; 
it is wrong, it is unmanly, it is unnatural to ne- 
glect them. You behold labourers in the ſame | 


field, one tired, exhauſted, faints, ſinks under 


Eis burthen; his fellows, freſh and vigorous, look | 
bn, mock his groans, and refuſe to lend a finger | 
toward lightening his load. You behold fellow- 2 

| travellers, one having ſpent his ſtock of provi- 
bons, is ready to die —_ hunger and weak- | 
neſs, = 


0 


„.. 
* 
bY „ 
e 
1 
* 
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8 neſs, his fellows, abounding i in ſuperfluity, deny SRRNM. 
him a morſel, and ſuffer him to famiſh before XIV. 
their eyes: You look on theſe men with horror, WWW = 
you pronounce them deteſtable monſters; yet 
are not the uncharitable all guilt ty in the ſame 

way? Think well of this, ye who, having to 


i ſpare, ſuffer your brethren | to pine in want and 
in fickneſs, 


7 5 The expreſſ on in i the text, we leing 
many are one lech n Chriſt, leads us to conſider 


dourſelves as under the government _— 
| ſus Chriſt, our head and Lord. What are his 

| diſpenſations towards us and our fellow. crea- 
tures? Did he ſuffer death for the redemption 
of the rich alone? Does he beſtow his Grace, 
and will he open the gates of Heaven to ſuch 
only? We are aſſured 15 the contrary; all his 

5 mercies, all his promiſes, equally extend to the 
poor and the humble. What then ſhould our 
behaviour to ſuch be? Are not theſe, the ob- 
jects of his love, entitled to our care and ten- 
derneſs? Relying 8 upon his mercy, ought 


7 ve not to ſhew mercy ? 


I)!he alluſion of the text is true i in a 1 not 

0 yet taken notice of. Beſides our natural and 
religious connexion with other men, we are af- _ 
fected by their evils, their faults and follies, as 
= Joined in ſociety. The vices of the rich and 8 

5 powerful ſtrike at the vitals of the community. 

| Thoſe of the poor, though not ſo quickly per- 
ceived, have their certain ill influence, and by de- 


Q2 en | grees | 
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Skan. grees ſpread pain and diſorder through the 
XIV. whole body. Poſſeſs yourſelf of wealth, dignity, 
wo Power, to what height you pleaſe, you cannot 


enjoy it without ſome degree of induſtry and vir- 
tue in the lower rank, without the ſervant, the 


hauſbandman, the artificer. Are all theſe un- 


ſkilful and diſhoneſt ? There can be nothing i in 


any rank but miſery. 
You eaſily ſee the uſe I would mike of this laſt 


obobbſervation. We ſhould not deſpiſe nor refuſe | 
pity to the poor and the indigent, this hath been 
proved to be unreaſonable and unchriſtian; it is 


allo imprudent and unpolitick, hurts, with our- 


ſelves, the ſociety. Hence, as it is our duty to 


relieve their diſtreſſes, ſo is it more eſpecially if 


ne can, to prevent their vices. Is there any in- 


ſtance in which both theſe works of compaſſion 


meet? It muſt be excellent: Of this kind is the 3 


| education of poor children; helpleſs, innocent, | 


_ you relieve. their wants, you preſerve their in- 
nocence. This being the kind of charity now | 


recommended to you, permit me to open it more ” 
eo ns 1 
Phe vices of che lower ſort are owing 4 | 
to the want of proper education. They have | 


the ſame faculties with thoſe of higher rank, in- 
ſtruction makes the difference. Barbariſm and 
lou vices are found in uneducated quality, while 
civility and generoſity of mind are diſcovered at 


the plow and in the ſhop of the mechanic. Young 1 
creatures, born of poor parents, grow up un- 


DAT taught, hence they become idle, lazy, and by con- 


ſequence 
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ſequence wicked; ; prompted on the one hand by SR _ 
encreaſing neceſſities, on the other by evil paſ- XIV. N 
ſions and habits, they too often become the — M 
peſts of ſociety. This is the chief cauſe which EE 
infeſts our public roads with violence; this <0 
makes our ſtreets reſound with blaſphemies, & 

| wounds our ears and eyes with ſounds and ſpec- 

tacles of miſery, fills our priſons with criminals, 

and not ſeldom cuts off the wicked lives of ſuch 4 
wretches by the juſt rigour of the laws. Now, -- 
how may theſe evils be in a great meaſure pre- 
vented? By making a good education univerlal. 7" 
Poor children, who cannot have this advantage „„ 0 
from their parents, muſt depend upon others for b 


— and the merit 8 ng to it is un- TIE. 
 doubtedly great. *** „ 
This kind of merit you, my Wee have, SE 
- * a conſiderable degree, from your annual 5 e | 
bounty here; and muſt reflect with Pleaſure. on 2 


its good effects. 3 | 
And can we refuſe, can we . to avs ne 
in encouraging a deſign ſo pious, uſeful and 
humane? Let us from hence take an occaſion 
55 enlarging our views; the proſpect may be F 
uſeful; if it lead us out of our way, it is only _ 
to bring us back to it with advantage. There ; 

is not one who hears me that does not love, or 

affect to love, his country. Let us then conſi- 


der what has been, what is, our public cond .. 4 | 
tion. What mighty dangers have we of late — 26 
Fears eſcaped? We heard, and only heard, of 9 U 
wars and earthquakes ; a contagious diſtemper f.. 


EY „ that . 45 
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SERM, that ſwept away vaſt.numbers of cattle in almoſt 
XIV. every part of Europe, raged in our neighbour- 
"WY; ing nation, nor 1s yet wholly extinguiſhed : Had 
e either of theſe invaded us, laughter or famine 
muſt have ſoon laid deſolate this iſland; in the 
mean time we enjoyed peace and plenty. But 
did we not abuſe them? Did not luxury grow up 
among us? When were expences in building, 
furniture, equipage, entertainments, apparel, 
play, public ſpectacles, carried to ſuch a height? 
The inſection ſpread through all ranks; all had | 
an ambition to live above their abilities; hence {| 
the rich, to ſupply their extravagancies, came | 
to oppreſs the Poor; the poor to defraud the | 
rich; and what is the conſequence? A decay of | 
induſtry, of trade, of public credit, ſudden po- 
verty and general diſtruſt. | Theſe are ſad, but 
known truths; they deſerve, they demand fe- 
rious attention; and where, which are the re- 
medies? Hint, we all believe in God and his 
Providence, we ſhould therefore render him 
favourable by the love and obſervance of his 
holy religion, of late fatally neglected. We 
ſhould next apply ourſelves to cultivate two great 
and now unfaſhionable virtues, Induſtry and | 
Frugality, the only ſources of public and pri- 
vate wealth. And 7hirdly, to come cloſer to my 
ſubject, all of you, according to your rank, take 
care to educate your children well, that is, re- 
I ligiouſly and virtuouſſy; train them up in dili- 
_ gence, modeſty and temperance. You cannot 
beſtow upon them a more valuable gift than a 
right | 
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Fe eta, nor leave them a better legacy; 3 SERM. 
you cannot more effectually ſecure your own XIV. 
and their happineſs, nor canker - a greater bee WY 


nefit on the public. 


By the ſame principle, thoſe unhappy child- 

ren who, by loſs of parents, or by having poor, 
profligate or unnatural parents, are ſhut out 
from this advantage of good education, ye 
ſhould, each in proportion to his ability, con- 
tribute to bring up aright. This care muſt, by 
natural conſequence, produce much public 
good, and yet more by religious conſequence, 
calling down upon us the our of God, who 
delighteth to ſtile himſelf the God FW: ae and 


- Charity. 
It is a common complaint that the preſent 


: age is very corrupt, Aa complaint I fear too Juſt; : 
yet we have ſtill much ground of hope and com- 
fort, from the abounding of chis excellent vir- 
tue of Charity among us, many inſtances of _ 
which we behold of late years ſprung, and ſtill N 


ſpringing up, in this eity. 


Solomon, in the book of Avi bs, repreſents ; 


Wiſdom as ſitting at the gates of the city, as 


: _ lifring up her voice in the public places, and 
Y inviting all men to come ta her and receive in- 
ſtruction. May we not, in like manner, ima- 
gine Charity, the queen of Chriſtian graces, 
appearing among us, and calling out in words 
like theſe, © Come to me all you who are maimn- 
4 ed and wounded, who labour under ſickneſs 
Land poverty; I bare prepared houſes far re- 


A 4 | eeiving ; 
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be ceiving you; I have made ready my medi- 
&« cines; J have directed humane and ſkilful 
125 perſons to beſtow their care and art in reliev- 


ing you. You, whoſe underſtanding lunacy - 


A diſturbs or frenzy overturns, deplorable me- 


„ lancholy objects, come to me, I have raifed 
_ * manſions for you; my ſons wait to adminiſter 

comfort, and if it be the will of the Moſt 
High, to rekindle the extinguiſhed beam of 


e reaſon. You whom Providence, myſterious 


but juſt in all its ways, hath afflicted with in? 
* curable diſeaſes, come to me, I will hide you 


<4 from the eye of the public, will lead you with 


& a friendly hand to the end of your dark pil- KB 
« orimage, will eaſe your laſt agonies, and fof- | 
ten the horrors of unavoidable death. Come 


4 to me, ye pregnant mothers, unhappy women! 


hom poverty ſurroundeth in ſo dangerous a 
conjuncture; I will ſupport you in that hour 


Fol peril, and preſerve with you your innocent 


„ burthen, too likely, otherwiſe, to periſh on 
< the threſhold of life. Ye little children on 


hom your parents, bred up in Popery and 


 * ]azineſs, are about to entail both, come to | 
es me; the land abounds with the ſchools 1 


40 be raiſed for Ur nee in en A 


and induſtry. 
“And theſe en « now before you, Guoph- - 


e ants for your bounty, I recommend to all 
c here preſent. Weak, innocent, helpleſs, _ 


<« without parent, without friend, without pro- 


6 tector, which way: ſhall. they turn them ? 


«6 W hither |} 


* Whither fly for refuge ? Ignorance, idleneſs, SER, 
& vice lye in wait for them. O let not ſelfiſh XIV. — 
82 paſſions, vanity, love of money, ſtifle the a 
4 motions of pity in your breaſts! Take them 
« up, clothe, inſtruct, teach them piety and in- 
« duſtry. Would you obtain pleaſure to your 
«© own minds ? What ſo pleaſing as to do good? 
* Would you benefit the public? Make theſe 
 * uſeful members of it by diligence and ho- 
* neſty. Would you derive down advantages 
«to poſterity ? Educate theſe, provide in them 


| mortification furniſheth additional motives to 
the exerciſe of this virtue and charity. 


4 in and know ourſelves, What can better fit _ 
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e faithful ſervants, honeſt workmen, ſkiltul--- -. | ii! 


b artificers for your children. Would you be 1 
„ happy and thrive in the world? Save theſe, — 
„ God will favour and enrich the liberal foul, _ — 


c with the bleſſings of the Poor, of the vidow, : 
Fa of the orphan. Wi : 


| Liſten to truth; ul ariet vein; can 


| 

| any thing be more fit, more reaſonable, more 
| worthy of a man, of « Clitiftian, more pleaſing 

to your own conſciences, more eſtimable in the 
ſight of God and wiſe men, than to preſerve the 

bodies and ſouls of young innocent creatures, 
who, although forfaken by fortune, are partak- 1 
ers with you of the ſame nature, and heirs of 
the ſame hope of a bleſſed immortality? 


The approaching ſeaſon of abſtinence and 


We are to retire from the world, to look with⸗ 


for 
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SekM. for the performance hereof, than converſing 
XIV. vith diſtreſs, contemplating weakneſs and cala- 
N mity? What can better fit and diſpoſe us to 
| abandon the gay follies and empty pleaſures 
aaahbout us, to mortity our paſſions, and ſubdue 
_—_ our appetites, than the making ourſelves ac- 
gaaueinted with the ſorrows that ſwell in the heart 
and ſtream from the eyes of the poor and un- 
fortunate? When we raiſe up the humble, be- 
friend the deſtitute, educate the orphan, feed 
the hungry, then, indeed, ſhall our humiliation, 
cdiur prayers, our faſting, be a worthy and ac- 
1 ceßptable ſacrifice, Hear the words of God him- 
f delt, by his Prophet, on this point: 5 not this the 
faſt I have choſen, io deal thy bread to the bungry ; and | 
= that thou bring the poor that are caſt out io thy bouſe; 
oben thou ſeeſt the naked that thou cover him; and 
bat thou bide not thyſelf from thine on fleſh. And | 
ſurely this is the exerciſe of the pureſt virtues | 
human nature is capable of, which raiſe it to 
- ſome reſemblance of the Divine, whoſe mercies | 
are over all bis works, A ſubject thus uſeful and | 
| agreeable, hath, I fear, deceived me into too | 
great a length; I ſhall add but one abſer vation 1 
of very great importance to us all. e 
Let me exhort you to elevate your minds with 
me: To follow me beyond the ſcene of this life, | 
which ſhall ſoon be cloſed. Imagine yourſelves 
= ſpectators of the laſt moſt awful of all ſolemnities. 
Behold the powers of Heaven are ſhaken, the 
laſt Trumpet: ſounds, the earth quakes, the 
= It 
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graves are opened, we are all aſſembled before Sex. 
"me Judgment-leat of Jeſus Chriſt, You hear XIV. 
the voice of the Almighty Judge ſpeaking 3 

this manner: 

« Ye, to whom I have beſtowed the god 

c things of the earth, account for them : How _ 
have ye employed my gifts? In luxury, i __ 
” vanity, in the gratification of all your appe- 

„ tites and paſſions, Ungrateful and fooliſh 

* men! who have never taſted the pureſt plea- _ 

4 ſure of the human heart, to make happy! 
Where are the diſtreſſed, the ſick, the orphan, 

C you have relieved, comforted, protected? 

* Behold the books are open. There is no re- 
cord of one prayer put up for you, one bleſ- 
e ſing pronounced upon you by the poor, the 
“ fatherleſs, the widow. Depart from me. Un- 
* merciful, ye ſhall find no mercy.” What con- 
ſternation, what horror, what confuſion ſhall 
fall upon thoſe to whom theſe terrible words 5 
are directed! 

On the other hand, words cannot t expreſs : 

your joy, when he ſhall ſay to you, © You who 
«who have been good and charitable, draw 

near. The prayers of the unfortunate, the 

“ poor and friendleſs, put up for! you, have been 
heard. They are recorded in the book of 

e Behold thoſe on my right hand, my ap- 

4 proved ſervants, who are about to aſcend 

« with me into my kingdom. Theſe are the 

« friendleſs you. have aliſted, theſe are the or- 

« * phans : 


g 


, yo: dave Obligation, &c. 


Sr RM. © phans you have educated, whom you reſcued | 
XIV. © from ignorance and idleneſs, and trained up 
in piety and induſtry. Next under God, they 

| _ * owe their preſent happy ſtate to your good- 

« neſs. See with what earneſtneſs, what joy in 
« their countenances, they ſtretch out their arms 
to receive, to thank, to bleſs you, their kind 
0 benefactors. - Come, good and faithful ſervants, 
; 3s enter ye into the joy of our Lord. 
O! my brethren, what a gracious, "what a 
tranſporting ſentence is this! Let us lay hold on | 
the preſent opportunity of doing good. Let us 
farther, through our whole lives, by piety to 
God and charity to men, endeavour to de- 
ſerve, and hear pronounced upon. us, this ſen⸗ = 
r 1 
Which God: of his mercy, grant, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our r Lord. ” 


_—_ 
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1 . Preached i in the Chapel of * 


Dublin; Mv. 5. i 


p cvii. 8. 


o der men would praſt the Lord fir ht Kudie, 


and declare the — that be doth io the chil- : 


re en F men * 


_ IE molt noble and pure part of devo- 


thanks and praiſe to our great Crea- 


tion is that which conſiſts i in returning 


SER M. 


| XV. 6 


The imploring forgiveneſs of ſins, the 9 


e God's wrath, and praying that his 


juſt judgments may be turned away from us, 

tend immediately to our own welfare, and ſpring 
naturally from a concern for ourſelves; where- 
as the duty of praiſe is pure and diſintereſted. _ 25 
The | effuſions of a heart filled with love and 


gratitude, the overflowings of a mind thorough- 


ly pierced with a lively ſenſe of excellence in the 


object which it contemplates, have ſomething 
in 
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in them truly generous and ſublime. This is 
the Devotion of angels, who having no ſin to 


atone for, no miſery to dread, no new acceſſion 
of happineſs to pray for, encircle the divine 
throne with perpetual hymns and praiſes. 


As this duty is the nobleſt part of prayer, it 
is alſo the molt delightful, When we proſtrate 
ourſelves before the throne of grace, bewailing 


our fins and weakneſſes, acknowledging our 


wants and miſeries, and humbly beſeeching 


| pardon and aſſiſtance; fit, and reaſonable, and 


pleaſing, as this duty is, there is ſtill ſomething 
of bitterneſs mixed with it, ſomething, in the 
ſurvey of our own N mortifying to us, 


and, in the view of an offended, though merci- 
ful, Deity, that ſtrikes awe and terror into the 


mind. In thankſgiving every thing is pleaſing. 5 
We conſider God as diſpenſing mercies and 


bleſſings, as our Creator, our Preſerver, our 


Protector; and ourſelves as favoured, and, in 


ſome fort, approved of by him. Theſe are 


rrellections which have no mixture, no allay of 
| bitterneſs in them, which wake only pleaſing 


and delightful paſſions, and fill the mind with 


bright and chearful proſpects. 


In order, therefore, to lay before you more 


fully a duty of this importance, I ſhall treat of 
it in the following manner: Firf, 1 ſhall prove 


It to be fit and reaſonable: Secondly, I ſhall ſhow | 
I | ſhould be the chief object of it: And 
itirdy, 1 ſhall n mention ſome inferences relative 


++ @+: 


follow from cheſe conſiderations. 5 AV. 11 


is unworthy of a Being infinitely eo 
it to be ſuppoſed that He can receive any plea- "0 
| ſure from the praiſes and acknowledgments of - — 
ſuch weak, fallible creatures as we are? Too 1 
grcat an attention to glory, and a fondneſs FF EE 
it, is eſteemed a weakneſs in man. How unrea- : | 
ſonable then mult it be to aſcribe it to God, in 
whom is no ſhadow of imperfection; and ho- W- 


ceive no addition to his happineſs from our ſer- 3 
vice, nor doth he need our praiſes to diſplay =_— 
manifeſt his glory; but the ſame reaſoning =} 
hold with regard to every human virtue, as 

well as to this particular duty, wort 5 equally-:- 5-7: 
clear, that our obedience cannot be of uſe to j 


e happineſs, and hath created us for 5 — — 8 


- /s great Excellency and Importance. | 5 1 39 D” 
to the day we commemorate, which gat, Sex, W 


22 then, chat this duty is fit and ad 


able. This might be made ſufficiently evi- 
dent, by ſhowing that it is a duty commanded 

| by Gadd, it being certain, that whatever he re- 

quires of us, muſt be founded upon juſt mo- _ 
tives, although we ſhould not be able perfectly © 

to diſcover them. But beſides this, if we en- 

quire into the matter, we ſhall find. good and 
wiſe reaſons for this injun&tion. 


It may ſeem, at firſt ſight, that this tribute 


unſuitable 1 is it to the Divine Nature! 5 
It muſt be acknowledged, that God can re- 


him in any caſe. But as from the Bounty and 
Goodneſs of his Nature, he is pleaſed with com- 


that 


GERM. 
XV. 
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of praiſe and thankſgiving is, let us conſider in 
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that end; we are therefore to look for the foun- 


dations of his commands, not in his, which 1s 
impoſſible, but in our own, advantage. He hath 
enabled us to diſcern clearly our true intereſt, 
and to purſue the means leading to it; and be- 
ſides, the more effectually to prevent our ſtray- 


ing from it, hath added to it the ſanction of 


bis Authority, commanding us to do what we 
cannot, without our own deſtruction, neglect. 


In order then to ſee how reaſonable this duty 


what reſpects the practice of it is uſeful, and 


the neglect of it mult be pernicious to ourſelves. 
firſt, the exerciſe of this duty 1 is a neceſſary act | 
ol juſtice, without which it is impoſſible that 
ſociety ſhould ſubſiſt. Virtue, wherever it is, 
by the law of our nature, commands our el. 
teem, and, in our fellow- creatures, where it is 
cver mingled with faults and imperfections, ac- 
quires our love and reſpect; nor can we, with 
out injuſtice, with-hold from it all. proper macs 5 
cdl this our approbation; as indeed envy, ill-na- 
ture, or ſome vicious paſſion, can only prompt 
us to refuſe them. Much more ſurely muſt the 
Author of the univerſe, all- perfect and excellent, 
fill our hearts with love and veneration towards 
him, and be more juſtly entitled to the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt earneſt expreſſions of them. This, 
it is true, can bring no advantage to him, but 
i is Bb and right, and reaſonable in the nature 
of things, and therefore ſhould be done by us. 


The ſame law which commands us to render 


to 
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to every man what is due to him, teaches equal- SRR NH. 
| ly, that obedience, honour and praiſe ſhould XV. 
be paid by us to the great Creator of all * 


I things. 


protection, or relief from a preſſing calamity, 1 18 
bound, by all the ties of reaſon and virtue, to 
take every opportunity of rendering himſelf uſe- 


ful to his benefactor. The perſon who acteth 


otherwiſe, betrays a mean and evil mind; he is 


| inſenſible of the firſt and ſtrongeſt obligations 
upon human nature, and is an enemy to ſociety, 
inaſmuch as he contributes, ſo far as in him lies, 
to ſtop up the fountain of liberality, and lays a 
diſcouragement upon kindneſs and generoſity; 
for they who deſire no return, would refuſe 
any, except, | however, a grateſul mind. 
Nou, if we apply this reaſoning to the relation 
which we bear to our Creator, we ſhall ſee hoW 
black a crime it would be in us to retain no 


ſenſe, to make no acknowledgment of the num- 


berleſs favours which He confers upon us. 
Could it be ſuppoſed, that there were a Being of 
equal perfection with him in the univerſe, to 
whom we ſhould have no tie, no obligation, 
nevertheleſs we ſhould be obliged to honour 
and eſteem him for his excellence, and it would 


be blindneſs and folly in us to do otherwiſe. 
But it ve add to to this, that we are e de- 


ö pendent. | 


Secondly ; The neglect of this Jaty i is a very | 
high degree of ingratitude, the baſeſt and moſt 
pernicious of vices. He who is indebted to 
another for any fi ana} benefit, for ſupport and 


2 > 
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SfpRxI. pendent c on this Being; that our life, every mo- 


XV. 


ment it is continued to us, every comfort, all 


our happineſs, is his free gift, ingratitude to 


_ Him muſt ſurely be a crime of a much deeper 
. dye than it could be to any man whatever. 


Beides; Muſt not ſuch ingratitude naturally 
tend to corrupt our minds, and make us un- 
grateful to men alſo? For certainly it cannot 


| be ſuppoſed, that he who paſſes by with negli- 


_ gence the many favours received from the hand 


of Providence, ſhall have any ſenſe of benefits 


conferred upon him by his fellow-creatures, ſo 


much inferior to the other in number and de- 
gree; but having violated the higheſt point of 


duty, he will eaſily break through a leſs conſi- 


derable part. 


Thirdly, This Aut is moſt uſeful t to us, as it 


contributes greatly to preſerve our virtue, and 
z guard us from the temptations of vice. Excluſive 
of the obligation upon us to the practice of vir- 


tue, ariſing from its natural fitneſs to promote the 


happineſs of mankind ; there is another flowing 


from the will and appointment of our Creator, 


_ who, from his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, hath an 


-undoubted right to preſcribe laws to us, and to 
puniſh us for the violation of them. The form- 


1 ing therefore to ourſelves right notions of the 
perfections of this Being, of our duty towards him, 
and the fixing in our minds a deep ſenſe of the 


benefits derived from him, muſt certainly con- 
duce very much to preſerve us in the obedience of 


his laws And how can this be done more effectu- 


ally 
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ally than by frequently contemplating his Good- er 
neſs, and returning thanks ſolemnly for the in- 


eſtimable benefits received from him? This 


will lay before us the ſtrongeſt motives to obedi- 
ence, and, by frequent repetition, make ſuch _ 
, imjralions upon our hearts, as ſhall not be 


ſpeedily eraſed. 


Such conſiderations naturally elevate the foul, | 

and, by accuſtoming our minds to enlarged and 55 
generous ideas, enable us to reject the allurements . 

of vice with diſdain and contempt; or if we ſhould 
ſink under any temptation, this habitual ſenſe of 

| God's Goodneſs, and of the excellence of his 

laws, will raiſe uch remorſe in our minds, as 


may be effectual to preſerve us afterwards from 


the like tranſgreſſion. 
A foul, polluted by impure deſires, or -diſturb- 8 
ed by Violent paſſions, cannot join ſincerely NR 
this duty of thankſgiving. It muſt have been, 5 
in ſome degree, cleanſed from the impurity of 
ſin before it can make any effort this way; and, 
if it continue this exerciſe, it mult be {till far- 
ther removed from the temptations of the world, 
it muſt endeavour to obtain the approbation of ü 
that Deity, whoſe bounty it 0 evendy; fo fre- 
quently, acknowledges: 85 
Too all theſe conſiderations we may add, that . 5 
praiſe and thankſgiving: are in themſelves a moſt 
delightful; employment. Love and gratitude ; 
are the moſt agreeable of all our affections. 
When our heart is full fraught with the ſenſe of 
benefits en, it cannot contain itſelf, but 
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gives vent to its thoughts in thanks and praiſes, 


and perceives a ſatisfaction from thence, not 
ariſing as in the practice of many other virtues, 
only from a conſciouſneſs of well doing, or from 
the removal of an uneaſineſs, but attending up- 
on the action itſelf, and flowing naturally from 


it. Such as tranſports for the e and de- 


lights upon . 6 


e thus ſhowed. this 13 of a 


ing to be fit and reaſonable, I proceed, ſecondly, 
to point out the proper object of it. And this 
the Pſalmiſt mentions in the text, O hat men 
would praiſe the Lord for his goodneſs! The other 
attributes of God may raiſe our wonder and aſ- 


toniſhment. They exceed the utmoſt ſtretch 


of our imagination, and we have no other way 
ol expreſſing them but ſuch as ſhews that we 
do not fully comprehend them. It is goodneſs 


alone which is in its own nature amiable; With- 


out it all the attributes of the Deity could only 

render him infinitely terrible, All-wiſe to de- 
ceive, Almighty to deſtroy. It is this which 
makes every other excellence lovely and uſeful. 


When we conſider the frame of this univerſe 


about us, its vaſt extent, magnificence and beau- 


tiful proportion, we cannot ſure, but be 
filled with admiration at the Wiſdom which de- 


ſigned, and the Power which framed it; but if 
Ve carry our thoughts farther, and conſider for 1 
What end all this was created, to communicate 


happineſs to a vaſt variety of creatures; when 
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we reflect what peculiar advantages men are 


furniſhed. with, how many and great helps they 
have towards obtaining their happineſs, if they 


did not defeat all by their own perverſeneſs; 


SERM. 


when they do thus endeavour to diſappoint the 
Bounty of Providence, with what patience and 
| long-ſuffering God bears with their iniquities, 
and how ready he is to forgive them upon their 


1 and how willing to aſſiſt them in 


; When we conſider all this, muſt not our 
oa be warmed with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments 


of love and gratitude ? Can we refrain from 


breaking out into praiſes and thankſgivings, and 


calling out, with the inſpired Pſalmiſt, upon all 
things, animate and inanimate, heaven and 
{ earth, men and angels, tojoin in glorifying 
Being of ſuch tranſcendent Goodneſs, 


There i is FN EY in i the latter part a the 


text, a more particular motive to praiſe God the 
conſideration of what wonderful things he hath 
done for us. Beſide the general obligations © 


which all men have to his bounty, the common 


bleſſings which he hath beſtowed upon all; there 
are none of us who have not received peculiar : 
| favours from him, advantages or deliverances, 
which, however they may be commonly aſcribed 
0 Sicken or chance, or to the ordinary courſe — 
of things, words, i in themſelves, of no real ſenſe. _ 
Or meaning, reaſon and revelation both teach 
us alone, are to be attributed to Providence. 
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It is a certain truth, and, when ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered, cannot admit of doubt or debate, that 


WOO every thing we poſſeſs, every deliverance from 


danger we meet with, is derived from an Al- 


mighty Governor, the ſource and preſerver of 
life; yet evident as this truth is, men, in their 
daily practice, deny it, living as if there were 

no God in the world. This appears in nothing 
more manifeſtly than in their back wardneſs and 


neglect to pay that juſt tribute of praiſe and 
thankſgiving to the great Creator of the uni- 


verſe, which his innumerable benefits, poured 
out continually upon us, indiſpenſibly require; 


a duty, not only enjoined by poſitive precept of 


- Scripture, but enforced by reafon, to which we 
_ are bound by every thing that can influence a 


rational creature, by all the ties of intereſt and 


gratitude, I ſhall therefore, at preſent, ſuitably J 
to my text and the ſolemnity of this day, con- 
ider at large this great and too much neglected 


duty, that we may be induced to praiſe the Lord 


for his Goodneſs, and declare the wonder 5 that he doth 1 


" the children ow men. 


Ik u we ; extend our views far ther, and ke into 


our account the diſpenſations of God to whole 


nations and communities, we ſhall have ſtill 
| greater cauſe to declare the wonders that be doth 
for the children of men; for, as the intereſts of ma- 


ny are concerned here, as the events are of great 


and general conſequence, ſuch deliverances ex- 


eite our attention more ſtrongly, and are atrend- | 
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ed with more extraordinary circumſtances, than Sn. 
the mercies granted to private perſons or fa- XV. 
milies. In this reſpect, we of theſe nations, WYY 
have as ſtrong motives to gratitude and thankſ- 
giving as ever any people had: Our deliver- 
ances, in number, importance, and the extraor- 
dinary manner in which they were brought 


about, yielding to none, except thoſe wrought 


for the children of Mrael, proceeding from the 
immediate interpoſition of the Divine Arm. It 
would be eaſy to prove this by many inſtances, 
our hiſtory every where abounding with them; 
I ſhall now confine myſelf, as I propoſed in the 
third place, to conſider the preſent occaſion, and 
5 MUYErances which we  SommEmorate this - 
day. 0 | 
| How far a miſtaken zeal may change and cor- 
rupt men' 8 minds, ſo as to extinguiſh in them 
all ſentiments of compaſſion and humanity, and 
induce them to commit the moſt outrageous acts 
of cruelty, with a perſuaſion that they advance 
thereby the cauſe of God and reien „ 
have ſeen, by many fatal examples, the whole 35 
conduct of the church of Rome, and the principles ” 
ſhe hath always avowed of extirpating hereticks, 5 
are undeniable teſtimonies of this truth. And 
| certainly there could not have entered into the 
heart of man a more horrible deſign than that 
which was to have been executed as upon this 
day. Jo deſtroy at once the King, the whole 
15 Royal Family, the nobility and principal gentry _ 
pol the realm, we if it had ee muſt 
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. have involved theſe nations in unſpeakable con- 
- fuſion and miſery. And with ſuch ſubtilty and 
FX ſecrecy was the plot laid, and brought fo near 
do the time of execution, that: the diſcovery - 


it bears the ftrongeſt 1 marks of the Divine Inter- 
Poſition, ET 


Nor is this all, ls day brings to our remem- 


brance a danger as great, and a deliverance as 
extraordinary, in latter times, from thoſe of the 
ſame religion; when the pernicious ſpirit of Po- 
pery no longer Jurked and laid plots in the dark, 
but appeared in triumph, armed with all the 

: {ſplendor and power of Royalty, an unhappy 


Prince, perverted in his youth and educated in 


that belief, miſled by a blind and obſtinate bi- 
-  gotry, attempts to introduce once more among 
us the yoke of that ſuperſtition under which our 
fathers had fo long groaned; and adminiftring 
all things by the hand of high and arbitrary 
power, prepared to overturn the whole conſti- 
tution; and, without doubt, armed as he was 
with the whole executive power of the commu- 
_ nity, he might have ſucceeded too well, if it 
had not pleaſed God to preſerve us by extraor- 
dinary means, by ſending to our aſſiſtance a 
Prince, whoſe virtue and wiſdom ſaved our li- 
berties and religion, which were on the brink 
of ruin; a Prince who, being deſcended from 
. anceſtors, patriots and warriors, the deliverers 
of their country from ſuperſtition. and flavery, 
did not degencrate from their virtues, But find- 
+ ing nis native country ov er-run by a victorious 


power, 
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and moſt experienced ſhrunk from the danger, 


This 


power, the tyrant of his own, the deſtroyer of SER. 
every neighbouring people, when the braveſt XV. 
| boldly ſtood forth, and, by unparalleled courage 
and conduct, checked the progreſs of thoſe arms 
| which had filled all Europe with terror; and this 
he did in early youth, performing heroic deeds 
at an age when others ſcarcely begin to conceive 
manly thoughts. In his riper years, Providence 
called him to a yet more ſhining ſcene of action, 
making him the inſtrument of reſcuing thoſe 
| nations from ſlavery and ſuperſtition, and arm- 
ing him with the acceſſion of their ſtrength, to 
carry on more effectually the ſame great deſign, 
to preſerve liberty and pure religion, and curb 
the ambitious ſpirit of France, the molt dange- . 
rous enemy of both; nay he provided, as far as 
human prudence could, for their ſecurity even 
after his death, by ſettling the ſucceſſion to his 
| crown on the illuſtrious houſe which how hap- 
paily reigns over us, heirs of his virtue as well as 
ſceptre; in whom Providence ſeems to promiſe 
a continuance of the bleſſings they have preſerv- by 
ed to us, granting them a numerous progeny, 
the ornament of the throne, and the hope of 
theſe nations. Have we not then, all we of 
| theſe realms, cauſe to rejoice in this day, to ce- 
lebrate the memory of the hero whom God hath 
made the glorious | inſtrument of ſo many ; 
LD bleſſings | to us, , and Irruſt to our poſterity. | 
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This conſideration leads me, in the third place, 
to mention ſome inferences which naturally fol- 


low from what has been ſaid. 


Fir ; Whatever happens to us here we are 


to attribute to the divine appointment, and re- 
ceive as derived from him. Thoſe which Wwe 
call by the name of ſecond cauſes, we know, 
act only by a power granted by, and dependent 
upon, Him; and the courſe of nature means no 
more than the laws eſtabliſhed by him, accord- 


ing to which he has ordered that things ſhould 
be adminiſtered here. Our good fortune and 


ſucceſſes, therefore, whatever they may be, we 
muſt not aſcribe to our own merit and abilities, 
but ſhould acknowledge them to be purely his 
gifts, and think ourſelves thereby in a more 
_ peculiar manner obliged to employ them agree- 


_ ably to his will. This reflection will teach us 


alſo to ſupport whatever calamities may befall 
us with patience and reſignation, ſince. they : 


mult be ſent either as puniſhments for our ſins, 
as trials of our virtue, or as means of reclaim- 

ing us from our vices ; and, conſidered in any of 
theſe lights, we ſhall ind them reaſonable and 


Juſt, for the moſt part real mercies and favours ; 
at leaſt, by enduring them properly, we ſhall 
certainly turn them to our own advantage. The 1 
great miſtake is, that our proſperity we generally 


look upon to be the fruit of our own good con- 


duct, and due to ſome excellence in ourſelves; 
whereas v we are very Roy: to aſcribe. our mil. 


fortunes 
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| fortunes to Providence; thus, in the one caſe, SRM. 
we become vain and inſolent; in the other, diſ- 
contented, and murmur againſt God and reli- 


XV. 


— 
i 


ligion; a falſe and partial way of reaſoning, 


which 1 is the ſource of a — part of the miſe- 
| ries of mankind, 

| Secondly ; We ſhould conſider what diſpoſition 
ol mind is neceſſary in order to offer up to God 


this duty of thankſgiving aright, It is eaſy for 


a man, upon any ſignal ſucceſs, while his joy is 
yet freſh and lively, to break out into an ejacu- 
lation of praiſe and thanks to God, without any _ 
great degree of piety or true devotion. But as 
this is a tranſient and periſhable fit of gratitude, 
| moſt unworthy of the great Being, to whom it 
is addreſſed, ſo it is incapable of anſwering the 

5 purpoſe for which this duty was preſcribed ; that 

is, to impreſs upon our minds ſuch a full and 
perfect notion of the Goodneſs of God to us, as 5 
| ſhould fill us with love towards him, and vene- 
ration for his laws; as ſhould become an active 

and ruling principle within us, and preſerve us 

from giving way to any temptation, which 


might render us juſt objects of his diſpleaſure. 


We ſhould therefore approach the divine throne 
with minds fully poſſeſſed with the knowledge 5 
of our own unworthineſs, and of his Majeſty, 


and Goodneſs, and Excellence: We ſhould, as 


far as may be, purify our hearts from every 
| evil habit, from every black and vain paſſion, | 

| and, while we acknowledge favours and mercies 
© i vouchſafed o us, endeavour to lay up in our 


minds IG 
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Senn, minds ſuch a ſenſe of them as may, in ſome 
XV. Mr render us deſerving of more, and greater 


benefits. 


Third 3 There cannot be a ſtronger motive 
to general charity and goodwill to mankind, 
than a frequent and regular practice of this du- 
ty. An invocation of the ſame favours, a re- 
turn of thanks for the ſame mercies, muſt con- 
tinually remind us of the relation which we bear 
to each other, that we are members, as it were, 


ol one great family, deriving our life, and the 


ſupport of it, from the bounty of the ſame uni- 
verſal Parent, liable to the ſame infirmities, ex- 
poſed to the ſame evils, and protected ine 
fame all- ſeeing Providence, Shall not every 
mean, every ſelfiſn paſſion, vaniſh before theſe 
_ conſiderations? And ſhall not the gratitude , 
due to the great Author of all things warm every 
heart with ſtrong ſentiments of tenderneſs and 


regard to all who bear his image ? In like man- 


ner. the contemplation of our dependent, uncer- : 


tain condition, muſt wear out of our minds eve- 


Ty thing cruel and oppreſhve, and fill them with 
| humanity and compaſſion, This is the natural 
and neceſſary effect of true and frequent devo- 


tion; and how happy a change would the due 


practice of it make in the affairs of this life! 
The whole earth, now a ſcene of troubles and 
= violence, would then be as one great altar, 5 

ſending up ſweet incenſe to its Almighty Crea- 
tor; and men, inſtead of being mutual plagues, | 


would 


would concur in promoting univerſal happineſs. S ERM. 

This is the light in which we ſhould look upon NXV. 
this important duty; and whenever we aſſem- Www 
ble to return praiſe and thankſgiving to God for 


ence and meekneſs, of goodwill and charity 
reign among us! May we carefully cultivate in 

| our minds the ſeeds of piety and virtue, of tem- 
perance and induſtry, of loyalty to our Sove- 

reign and love to our fellow- citizens! And may 

cach of us, by behaving ourſelves properly in 

our ſeveral ſtations, endeavour to promote our 
private and public happineſs, and improve the 


bleſſing which God men ſo e beſtowed . 
; upon us. 


Py things, God, of his infinite Mey Fur, thro! . 
= W Chriſt our r Lord, 
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the wonderful things which he hath done for 
us, we ſhould endeavour to join with +548 Wal 


to him, love and affection towards mankind. 


May a ſpirit of juſtice and candour, of pati- 


That we may all ſerioully reſect upon as : 


rer 
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= | Til thou know that he ruleth in the > N 1. . 5 


- and acne it 0 whomever be will, 


＋ ESE words are part bol thi edict Sits 
liſhed by Nebuchadnezzar King of Ba- 
 bylon to his ſubjects, declaring the cauſe 


0 K that extraordinary veneration which he paid 
to the God of the Hebrews, and the reſpect with _ 
which he treated the religion of a conquered 
people, before held in abhorrence and perſecut- 
ed by him. This Prince had extended his con- 
queſts over a great part of the Eaſt, had adorn- 
ed the ſeat of his Empire, and raiſed palaces 
5 with a pomp and magnificence unknown! in for- 
mer ages. In the midſt of all this glory he tells 
| them, that he was terrified by a vilion, Wich 


bis 


Providence - God Sc. — wIN 


EM magicians, or learned men, could not ex- SERUM. 
plain. At length, having conſulted the pro- XXI. 


phet Daniel, he learns the explanation of it, that * 


Sad revealed, in this viſion, the ſentence which 

he was about to paſs upon him; that he, the _ 

King of Babylm, ſhould be driven out from men; 
that his dwelling ſhould be with the beaſts of the field; 

that he ſhould be wet with the dew of Heaven; that 

ſeven times, or years, ſhould paſs over him; that is, 


that he ſhould fall into a deep melancholy dif- 


temper, and be deprived of his reaſon, for that 
period; and immediately follow the wards of 


the text, till thou, Nebuchadnezzar, know that 


the moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth 

it to whomſoever he will. In what follows, the 
| king goes on to declare, that at the appointed 
time when, by this ſevere puniſhment, he ha 
"= Den ſufficiently. humbled, and thoroughly on 

vinced that all the Garona and riches in which 
he had gloried ſo immoderately, were derived 
ftom God alone, and depended entirely upon 
his will; he was then reſtored to the uſe of bis 

reaſon, reſumed his ſceptre, and recovered his 

former majeſty and ſplendor : And he concludes 
the whole declaration with acknowledging God. 
to be Supreme in Heaven and Earth, that his 

1 power is not to be controuled, nor r his diſenſa- 5 
tions reprehended by any. | a 


I have been thus full in laying 3 you the 5 


1 of the words in the text, becauſe the . 
| hiſtory of that extraordinary perſon to whom 
they were pon, is a * ſtrong illuſtration of 


their 
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Sen u. their ſenſe, and a clear example of their truth: 


AVE: 


For what can be more proper to inſpire us with 
" lively notions of the Power and Juſtice of God, 
than the inſtance which we here behold, of a 


_ victorious monarch, who had every where di- 
vine honours paid to him, in the midſt of all 
his vanity and triumphs, humbled at once, by a 
ſtroke from Heaven, below the meaneſt of 
mankind, and continuing in this deep affliction, 


till he is brought to a ſenſe of his frail, depend- 


ent condition, and of the OY of ms. Al- 


mighty? . 
The words themſelves tontain this propos | 


tion; that God preſides over all human affairs, 
and diſpoſes of events, thoſe particularly which 

relate to nations and N ee lo. 
his pleaſy ure. | 


This ind I ſhall endes to o ly mere full 


before you in the following diſcourſe ; ; and I ſhall 
make ſuch obſervations from it as ſeem uſeful . 
and ſuitable to the preſent occaſion. FR 


There was a ſect among the ancient philoſo- 


pher s, conſiderable by their learning and num 


bers, who affirmed, that God did not govern the 
world, nor concern himſelf with human affairs, 
but that he left all things to the guidance of 
blind, undirected chance. They ſuppoſed the 
greateſt degree of happineſs to conſiſt in entire 
abſence of pain; and, as they imagined the go- 
vernment of the univerſe to be a work of 
trouble and labour, they concluded, that the 
. Eng perfeRly and neceſlarily- ber, | 


did 
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not interfere in it, nor willingly undertake a 


charge which mult detract from his felicity. 
Hut this opinion manifeſtly proceeded from 
a wrong notion of the divine perfections; for, 
to believe, as they did, that a Being of infinite 
: Power cannot, without toil and fatigue, govern 
a world which takes up but a point of that un- 
limited ſpace which he fills, is contrary to de- 
monſtration. This is to aſcribe the defects 
which ariſe from our. imperfection and weak» _ 
_ neſs, to the great Author of the univerſe: As 
all things lie open to his view, and yield to his 
| Power, it is evident, that he can neither meet 
with difficulty in regulating, nor ſuffer diſtrac- 
tion in attending to a multitude of objects, but 
can guide and govern all by the ſole influence 
| of his will!: Beſides, is that a felicity worthy 7 
of the divine perfection, which conſiſts in mere 
indolence and eaſe? And can we ſuppoſe a good 
Being to be happier in the enjoyment of repoſe 
and inactivity, than in the exerciſe of goodneſs, _ 
in the communicating happineſs to others? Add 
to this, the abſurdity of maintaining that all 
the regularity of cauſes and effects, all the beau- 
ty and uniformity, obſervable in the ſtructure 
and motions of the bodies about us, ſhould pro- 
coeed from chance only, that is, from nothing; 
for chance is not a being or agent of any kind, 
but is merely a name without ſignification 
and when we ay a thing happens from chance, 
ve mean no more than that we know not from 
DIR BE whence N 
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Senn. whence it happens : We only uſe a word to 


XVI. 


conceal our ignorance where we cannot aſſign 


NO, a cauſe. But ſince it is as demonſtrable that 
God is good and juſt, as that he exiſteth;, _ 
ſince he is Almighty and every where pre- 
ſent, it follows, undeniably, that he continues 
to regulate thoſe ſprings which he firſt put 
Into motion; and to ſuſtain and preſerve that F 
frame which he created in the beginning; for, 
to make infinite Goodneſs, joined to infinite 

power, the unconcerned ſpectator of its own 
\ works, is a manifeſt contradiction. 


From this reaſoning, it appears likewiſe, what 


i ee, we are to form of their opinion, who 
ſuppoſe all things to be governed by fate and 


nature; for, if by thoſe terms they underſtand 


las at firſt appointed by God, which continue 
to operate according to their original inſtitution, 
they agree with the aſſertors of Providence, as 

thoſe laws are the will of God proceeding from, 

and dependent on, him. It they mean any 
thing different from this, any principle diſtin 
from, and independent of, Him, like the aſler- 
tors of chance, they uſe names without real 
meaning ; for mere fate, or nature, or neceſſity, 
are no beings or agents, but, when they mean 
any thing, they ſignify regular effects of ſettled | 

= and eſtabliſhed cauſes. _ 


Thus it is evident, that God is the natural 


. Governor of the world, guiding and ſupporting 


all thoſe forces by which it ſubſiſts: It follows, 
by the fame method of denden, that he is the 
1 moral 


— 
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moral Governor alſo; that he preſides over the 
affairs of mankind; that he directs and orders 
them ſuitably to his will: And this he does, not 
. only i in mighty and ſi gnal events, in the revolu- 

tion of ſtates and empires, but he deſcends lixke- 

wiſe to watch over the fate of every private per- 


ſon; for whatever may appear to us intricate or 


confuſed herein, can have no difficulty to him, 


who ſees all things and is every where preſent. 8 


This is that Providence with reſpect to which 
there is nothing great or ſmall, nothing near or 
remote, nothing beautiful or Joathſome, but to 
which all are alike perfectly known, are made 
and preſerved by it, which ſecs, and governs, and 
8 ſupports, and pervades, and contains, all wings; 
in whonwe live, and move, and have our Being. 


This Providence, however, without which _ 


85 not a hair of our heads falls to the ground, ap- 5 
pears to interpoſe in a more remarkable and ex- 

1 traordinary manner, in thoſe events which relate 
to nations and kingdoms, than in thoſe which 
affect private perſons only; for, comprehending 
the fates of many, the former are of much greater 
importance, and draw our attention and conſide- 

ration more powerfully, than the latter. It has 
been likewiſe obſerved by learned men, that the 
divine juſtice ſeems to be more nearly concerned 5 
in their ſucceſſes or calamities; for we have 
cauſe to expect, that if the virtues of good men 
be not rewarded in this life, they ſhall meet 
with an abundant recompence hereafter ; nay, 
this very fact, the miſeries of good men here, 
N 5 2 NOR, Ix and 
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and the fouriſhing ſtate of the wicked, affords 
the ſtrongeſt argument which can be drawn 
from unaſliſted reaſon, for the belief of a future 
Nate; whereas nations, or communities of men, 
as ſuch, exiſt here only, and therefore, as they 
are nations, are incapable of any rewards or 
puniſhments but ſuch as are diſtributed in this 
life. Wy | 
Inferences, 1 . have been drawn from 5 
this reaſoning which do not follow. We indeed 
may conſider a ſociety as one political perſon, 
_ exiſting only i in this life, yet it cannot be argued 
from thence, that the juſtice of God muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reward or puniſh ſuch ſociety here, a ac- 


individual of which it is made up, will be re- 
compenſed according to his deſerts hereafter ; 
and the whole differs not from all i its parts, *. 8 
cept in our manner of conceiving it. i 
But thus much, I think, may be clearly i in- 
ferred from the argument, that although this 
public diſpenſation of bleſſings and curſes to 
great ſocieties of men, be not ſtrictly neceſſary, 
yet it is worthy of God, and very ſuitable to his 


render manifeſt his Juſtice and Providence by 
brighter and more conſpicuous examples, ſuch 
as may draw the attention of mankind, and im- 
print notions of his Power and Majeſty more 
deeply on our minds. Diſpenſations to private 
perſons, when examined into, may perhaps bear 


as evident marks of the Divine Pp as 
| | any; 


_ cording to its merits or demerits, becauſe every 


manner of governing the world, that he may | 
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any; but, undoubtedly, national events are 
known more univerſally, every ſtep is traced, 
every inſtrument in them obſerved, and the 
whole is much more intereſting and affecting; 
and therefore, with regard to us at leaſt, they 
ſeem to be more worthy of God's interfering af- 


ter an extraordinary manner in them. 
| Accordingly, we find that wherever an uni- 


verſa depravity of manners prevails, where 
die overflows the land, God always pours down 
| __ calamities upon it, deſtruction in various ſhapes, 
fire and ſword, peſtilence and famine, and, in 
the end, gives them up into the hands of the 
enemy. On the contrary, thoſe ſtates where 
great and public virtues are eminently cheriſh. _ 
cd, hecrowns with proſperity and ſucceſs. Gf 
both thoſe caſes, not the holy Scriptures only, OT 
but alſo prophane hiſtory, furniſh many unde- 
niable inſtances. The beſt heathen writers ob- 
ſerve the flouriſhing or declining ſtate of empires 
to bear proportion to the prevalence of virtue 
or vice in thoſe countries; and this order of 
things wer conſtantly; aſcribe ic dre Juſtice "" 
Qed 


SERM, 
XVI. 


It muſt be acknowledged, however: that this 


8 * * ranks 


ans} in a great meaſure, be accounted for in 
the ordinary procedure of things, without hav- _ 
ing recourſe to the immediate interpoſition of 

God, from the natural tendency which virtue 
has to render a people happy, by introducing an 
_ obſervance of the laws, obedience to the magi- 
ſtrate, and concord and e ee amongſt all 
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Sr N. ranks of men; as for the oppoſite reaſons, vice 


AT 


muſt be pernicious, It is alſo true, that, even 
in thoſe events which are eſteemed the moſt ex- 


traordinary, which no human prudence could 


have foreſeen, or have found any probable me- 


thod of accompliſhing, after they have happened, 
perſons of penetration may diſcover the ſeveral 
ſteps by which they were brought to paſs, ang 
explain, from natural cauſes, the whole manner in 
which they were produced; yet this is no proof 
that God does not govern the world, and order 
thoſe very events; for, as he is the Author of Na- 
ture, this tendency of virtue and vice, this power 
of ſecond cauſes to produce their effects, flows 
only from his Divine appointment, and is as truly 
his action as the immediate interpoſition of his 
Almighty Arm. The great motions of the uni- 
verſe, the revolution of the heavenly bodies, the 
myſterious union of matter and ſpirit, our ſenſe 
and faculty of reaſon, are as manifeſt effects, 
and as ſtrong inſtances of Almighty Power as 
the ſudden ſtopping of the Sun, or raiſing a dead 
body to life; yet the one we attribute to the 
Power of ee cauſes; in the cther, we ac- 
knowledge the finger of God : And the cauſe 
of our making this diſtinction, where there is no 
real difference, is this: Whatever returns con- 
ſtantly and regularly, cuſtom makes familiar to 
us, ve ſtile it the courſe of nature, and look up- 
on it without curioſity or emotion; but when 
any thing very unuſual happens, that deviates 
: from, and 1 | interrupts, this ee our attention ys 


and 
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and admiration are raiſed, and we are forced ERNI 
do reſolve it into the will of a ſupernatural | XVI. 
agent. bs 


| Now, from this argument, it follows, that 


ſince the practice of virtue undeniably promotes 
the happineſs of mankind, of private perſons, 
and eſpecially of nations and communities, and 
ſince vice is pernicious, bringing many evils on 
the one ſort, and ſeldom failing, in the end, to 
overturn the other; whether this happens by . 
the conſtant direct inſſuenet of God interpoſing 
by bleſſings and judgments, to vindicate his 
5 Juſtice and the authority of his laws; or whe- 
ther it happens from the natural efficacy of ſe- 
cond cauſes, eſtabliſhed by him in the begin- 
ning, and continuing, of themſelves, to act ac- 
_ cording to his original appointment: Which 
ſoever of theſe be the caſe, the effects are equally 
| from him, are to be attributed equally to his 
Providence, who ruleth in the kingdom £ __ and . 
giveth it to whomſoever he will, . 
But why hath not God Were this point | 
more clear? Why hath he not taken away all 
ground of doubting ? Why doth he not ſigna- 
| lize his Providence in a ſuperior manner, and 
diſtinguiſn his operations from the working =. 
ſecond cauſes, by performing Os a R 8 
5 poſſible to human force or kill; |? 15 


In anſwer to this. ablerre fol, that 1 W 
LY not the method of God's dealing with mankind, 
he does not aſtoniſh and overpower them into a 

8 4 eee belief 
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belief of kis Kine or Providence, but affords ar- 
guments enough to every rational enquirer for 
the demonſtration of bath; whereas, if he ſuffer- 
ed them to ſhine forth with this irreſiſtable 


| luſtre, fo as to compel and extort aſſent, there 
would be no room left for enquiry ; the evi- 


dence would be ſo very ſtrong, that there could 


not be any merit in faith. 
Beſides, the truth is, that this method propo- 55 


ſed would not anſwer the end contended for: 


Thoſe proofs of power, "continually exhibited, 
' would become no proofs; miracles, frequently 


repeated, would be no miracles; for, being won- 
derful only becauſe unuſual, when they grow 


common they mult ceaſe to be wonderful. 


God, therefore, generally employs human 


means, and brings to paſs the moſt extraordi- 


5 nary events by eaſy and ordinary methods. 


And this is wiſe upon another account alſo ; 


= fer, if ſecond cauſes did not, for the moſt part, 
produce their effects, there would be little foun- 
dation left for induſtry among men who chuſe 
and employ the proper means, becauſe there is 
4 probability of obtaining the end propoſed By--— 


the uſe of thoſe means: Yet, on the other hand, 


' that we may have ſome proof of an immediate 
Providence, that we may not he over-confident, b 


and aſcribe our ſucceſſes to our own abilities 


alone, it is wiſely ordered, that theſe ſecond 


cauſes ſhould not always produce their uſual ef- 


fects, nor things happen according to our moſt 4 
reaſonable expectations. e. fee that the race is 


fil. 
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ot 10 the fwift, nor the battle io the firong, neither yet Seu. 
bread to the wiſe, nor riches to men of under, ſtanding, XVI. 
nor yet favour to men of ſkill, Unforeſeen acci- WW 


dents intervene, which defeat the beſt laid 


ful. 


actions of free agents, as to extend to all caſes; 


by which means they might have ſerved as fully 
to vindicate his Providence, as his own imme- 
diate interpoſition can do : Yet certainly it is a 
notion leſs difficult and ſubtile, more ſuitable to 
God's Juſtice and Goodneſs, and confirmed by | 
the authority of Holy Scripture, to believe that, 
in great and remarkable events at leaſt, he in- 
terpoſes, directing and employing | the natural 
powers of agents here, in ſuch a manner, as to 


execute whatever ſeems fit to his infinite Wil- 


dom, without however deviating from the eſta- 
bliſhed order of things into What is ata 


- miraculous, 


Neither let any man a ſay, that this opinion 'of- 

the divine interpoſition is unphiloſophical : For 

it is demonſtrable, that the great bodies of me--- 
univerſe could not continue to perform thoſe 
- motions, without which the whole ſyſtem muſt 

| be diſſolved, if ſome Power, ſuperior to matter, | 
to all its known laws and qualities, did not act 

Cs upon 1 


ſchemes, and make the worſt concerted ſucceſſ- 5 


It is true, indeed, that theſe ſeeming variations 
from the ſettled courſe of things. may be ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from laws eſtabliſhed by God at 
firſt, which might have been ſo conſtituted by 
an omniſcient Author, even with regard to the 
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| Ser. upon them by perpetual influence; and the beſt 


I. 


5 and trueſt philoſophy proves this frame of the 
world to be kept together by an immaterial 
agent, moſt probably, by the immediate ope- 


ration of an Almighty Governor, | 
Whenever, therefore, we obſerve a long train 


of accidents, concurring, in an extraordinary 


manner, to produce a great and important 
event, eſpecially, where ſuch event appears con- 


- formable to the Divine Juſtice, it is not only a N 
pious perſuaſion and agreeable to Holy Scrip- 


ture, but likewiſe philoſophical, to believe this | 
event to be from God; to be the immediate ac- 
tion of an omnipreſent Ruler, directing and 


conducting, in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, all 
things to their proper ends 


Having thus eſtabliſhed the ſuperintendence | 


of Providence, it may be uſeful to conſider 
| briefly the general methods of his diſpenſarions | 
- to kingdoms and communities. 


Hiſtory informs us, that whilſt induſtry and 


probity, diſintereſted virtue and a love of their : 
Country, prevailed among a people, they never 
failed to flouriſh, extending their conqueſts, or 
(what a wiſe nation would judge preferable) 
enjoy ing tranquility | and plenty at home. 
Whenever corruption broke in upon them, E 


proſperity introduced luxury, that, by multi- 


plying the wants of men, gave birth to avarice, 
if mean contracted views, a ſpirit of venality 
and low ambition took place, that ſtate imme 


qiately y : 
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diately declined, it became deſpiſed abroad, SerM. 


divided and broken at home, and tendcd to 6 


nal ruin, unleſs the evils following from the 
abuſes mentioned, prevented its Fun, by caul- 
ing a reformation of thoſe abuſes. 
As, therefore, God lays afflictions upon pri- 
vate perſons, either in order to reclaim them, or 
as puniſhments for their ſins; he deals in like 
manner with nations, ſending calamities to 
amend them; and if they prove incorrigible, 
turning thoſe chaſtiſements into ſevere puniſh- 
ments, and at length detroying what cannot b 
 aqjuſted. 1 7 
It is true > that, in the nature of things: thoſe 
calamities have a direct tendency to reform a 
_ corrupted ſtate; for adverſity never fails to re- 
vive public ſpirit and fortitude, where any good 
Principles remain: And ſo it is in the caſe of 
private perſons; diſtreſſes have a natural fitneſs : 
to make men pious and humble; yet this doth 
not exclude the Providence of God in either 
8 caſe, who makes uſe of ſecond cauſes to execute 
his intentions, directing and controuling: with- RY 
out ſeeming to interpoſ. IE 
Me need only look into the hiſtory of theſe. 
realms, to find ſtrong inſtances of the truth and : 
importance of theſe obſervations. © | 
At the time of the reformation, we were - bleſ: _— 
ſed with proſperity, under a long and glorious 


XVI. 


reign : Vice, the uſual attendant of great natio- 


nal ſucceſs, enſued, bencath the Fay of a weak 
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Prince, graſping at immoderate power, yet the 
ſlave of his favourites; unhappily the virtues 
of his ſon, which might have adorned private 


life, were not fit for a throne; the ſame wrong 


meaſures were purſued, under the influence of 
the ſame miniſters ; the contagion ſpread ; and 


the conſequence was a deſtructive civil war, 


ending in the total overthrow of our conſtitu- 
tion: Anarchy ſucceeded, and, as it always hap · 


= pens, gave birth to tyranny. -- Delivered from Y 
this ſtate of confuſion, by means almoſt 1 mira- 
culous, the nation became again corrupt, 
through an abhorrence of hypocriſy and enthu- 
ſiaſm, inſtruments of the late dreadful evils paſ- 

ling violently into the oppoſite extreme of pro- 

faneneſs and immorality. Then were our ſins 
viſited by the greateſt of evils, Popijh ſuperſtition ; 
ſupported by arbitrary power ; our laws, liber- 
ties and religion were brought t to the edge of the - 
precipice. : 


It pleaſed God, in that 4 juncdure, to 


raiſe up for us a deliverer in the perſon of a glo- 


rious Prince, who, amidſt a trembling republic, 


had ſtood forth the ſingle bulwark of liberty, 
againſt a powerful, ambitious conqueror, Call- 


ed to the throne of theſe kingdoms, amidit royal- 
ty, he preſerved the love of liberty; and, hav- 


ing paſt his life in ſupport of it, was taken from 
hence, when he had juſt ſettled a plan, the foun- | 
dation, in na keen reign, of a long train of 


fucceſſes, DO 
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ſucceſſes, which filled Europe with the glory of Sen: N 
. the Briiiſb arms. 


After this, how our ingratitude to God, and 
national feuds and diſcontents, were puniſhed _ = 


with an open rebellion againſt our late molt gra- 
cious King, is yet freſh in the memory of ma- 

ny amongſt us; ; and the chief occaſion of our 
meeting here this day, a like perfidious and deſ- 


perate attempt againſt his moſt excellent Ma- 


jeſty, and our own peace, rights and properties, 
ought to impreſs theſe truths deeply on our 


minds; ought to open our eyes, and diſpoſe us 


carefully to examine our ways; to conſider how —_ 
we may beſt avert this, and | atone the like be. EL 
rils hereafter. 


The immediate means s neceſſary to repel pre- | 


| fent danger are not within my purpoſe; but 
what, from theſe arguments, from this ſhort 
ſketch of our hiſtory, I would remind you „ 
and intreat you ſeriouſſy to conſider, is, that 
the foundation of all national happineſs muſt be 
laid in virtue. We may boaſt of the beſt con- 
ſtitution in the world; but, without virtue, the 
beſt is vain: For human prudence cannot de- 
viſe a form of government ſo perfect, can never 
diſtribute power and balance it ſo equally, that 
the poize ſhall not be broken, and the whole 
ſyſtem fall to pieces if a general corruption of 
manners prevail. We may boaſt of moſt ex- 
cellent laws; but laws never can ſecure right 
without virtue; power will violate them, fraud 
elude, intereſt pervert them; virtue alone can 
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Segu. ſupply that principle, a right intention and 


XVI. 


goodneſs of heart, without a competent degree 


of which, reſiding ſomewhere, every ſociety 
muſt be diſſolved; for certainly wrong will not 
execute laws made to preſerve — 


Obere Ane, This virtue cannot t ſubſiſt 
5 without religion: Allow it to be as amiable and 
excellent in itſelf, as its greateſt admirers repre- 


ſent it to be, yet the bulk of mankind will not 


be brought to obey its precepts upon that mo- 
tive only; for ſince, with the addition of the 
_ greateſt reward which religion propoſes to them, 
they are not, in fact, generally virtuous, they 
will certainly be leſs virtuous when they live and 
act without hope or expectation of any reward. 
Religion, therefore, is ay necellary. | to 
5 the happineſs of a nation. 
It is ſtill more peculiarly ſo to one under our 
preſent circumſtances. If God, in his wrath, 
ſmhould, at any time, permit ſuch an impious at- 
tempt as the preſent rebellion to ſucceed, the | 
two principal evils we are to dread from it, are 
the loſs of property and the overthrow of our re· 5 


TT ligion. 


Now, the firſt of theſe caſes i is by en no means a 
danger ol. the ſame concern to perſons of all ? 
ranks. A poor mechanic, or indigent labourer, © 
- a8: little to fear on that ſcore: He may flat- 
ter himſelf that his condition will be the fame | 
under any government. But Religion is an uni- 
: verſal Nine pes equally influencing all men. 
N Every 3 


| IE 


= TY ih=s 


- religion, tends alſo to diſarm loyalty to our ſo- 


vereign of its firm ſupport. I know that all 
men do not ſee or attend to this conſequence, 
and ſome there are who extol the love of their 
country, duty to their king, and a zeal for li- 
berty, with the higheſt praiſes; who profeſs bt - 
have thoſe excellent qualities, and may think 
that they really have them, while, at the ſame 
time, they deſpiſe religion and deride every 
thing ſacred. But they may be aſſured that, in 
ſo doing, they give a mortal wound to the cauſe 

they defend, and looſe the tie which binds loyal. — 
Ys: the love of freedom and our country, the : . 
moſt ſtrongly upon the conſciences of us all, and e 
ſeems to be the only ſtrong and certain tie up- ES 


on the minds of the greateſt number. 


That religion may be uſeful to theſe 0 f 
it is not enough that a form and ſhow of it be 
kept up; its true ſpirit muſt animate us, muſt 
touch, and warm, and raiſe our hearts, and 
ſhine out in our actions: But if there ſhould not 
be left even this ſhew, this form; if i it ſhould | 
become a faſhionable accompliſhment _ to pro- 
feſs infidelity, to contemn every thing ſerious | 
and awful, to deny revelation and a future ſtate, 8 
how . 
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Every true Proteſtant amongſt us mult alike fear SERM. 
and oppoſe a ſuperſtition, which he eſteems im- XVI. 

8 pious and idolatrous, deſtructive of reaſon and ww 
liberty, and highly diſpleaſing to God. The ; 
poor man, who is ſincere, muſt be equally averſe. 
with the rich, from ſubſcribing to ſuch a faith. 
Whatever, therefore, tends to aboliſh a ſenſe of 


T 7: 


Sunn. how deplorable muſt the condition of that people 


XVI. 
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be! How great muſt be the care and concern 


orf every good man to check the progreſs of ſuch 


fore his throne, therefore, let us proſtrate our- 

ſelves, conſeſling our manifold fins and iniqui- 

| ties; praying that thoſe judgments, which we 

have juſtly deſerved, may be averted from us; 
and humbly beſeeching a continuance of thoſe | 
favours which, upon many and ſignal occalions, 
5 He hath graciouſly vouchſafed unto us. 
ut it is not ſufficient that we pray to Al- 
5 mighty God, but we muſt likewiſe order our 
| lives and converſations aright, ſo as to render 


and to gain our prayers acceptance with him, 


dangerous, ſuch deſtruſtive errors! 7 is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 


We have ſeen, from conſiderations merely po- 


litical, that ſuch practices and opinions are high- 
ly dangerdus in all circumſtances, chiefly in ours. 
How much more pernicious and fatal muſt they 
appear to be, if we add religious conſiderations; 
if we reflect that they bring down the wrath of 
the Almighty, who never fails to puniſh national 
iniquity with national calamity ? We know that 
lle can taint the air with plagues; that He can 
raiſe ſtorms to diſperſe the moit powerful forces; 
that He can fill the hearts of men with ſtrange 
terrors and amazement; that He can divide 
thoſe who ſeem moſt firmly united; and, by an 
extraordinary concurrence of unforeſeen acci- 
dents, defeat the beſt laid ſcheme, even when 


it ſeems to be upon the point of ſucceeding. Be- 


ourſelves fit objects of his mercy and favour, 
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for it is impoſſible that a Being, who ſees the SERM 
heart, can be deceived by ſhows and words, or XVI. 
be pleaſed with the worſhip of thoſe who live in © 
an open violation of his laws. Such hypocriſy 
1s more worthy to raiſe his indignation againſt 
them, and to provoke him to increaſe their pu- 
nilhitient; 
I xnoyu it is eſteemed a common fault to tax 
the age we live in with extraordinary vice and 
licentiouſneſs of manners; but ſurely, to one 
who rightly conſiders, there will appear, at this 
time, juſt cauſe of complaint. When was 
the holy name of God more openly profaned? 
When was his revealed will treated with more 
indignity and contempt, and its authority more 
commonly rejected? When were all ſorts of 
fraud more generally and more ſucceſsfully prac- 
tiſed? When were the reins more freely given 
to luxury and vanity, and ſelfiſh views more 
| confeſſedly triumphant over r public and generous 
virtue? = 
But although i it muſt be confalled, that there 
are too juſt grounds for theſe complaints, and 
the proſpect, beheld on this ſide only, is a me- „ 
lancholy one, yet have we not cauſe to deſpair? | 
We do not want chearſul views, and a rational Es | 
foundation whereupon to build hopes of ſucceſs; nm > 


there are many bright examples of true virtue, 
Piety and charity among us; we have many ad» 
vantages which our enemies are deſtitute of; 
we know that our cauſe is juſt, engaged, as we 
I are, in defence of our laws, rights and conſtitu- 
tion, ; againſt a rebellious and deſperate | multi- 
e „5 tude 


— — 
_ — 
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1 tude at home, and a faithleſs and arbitrary 
power abroad; we enjoy the light of a pure and 
S holy religion, equally removed from a blind ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm ; we live under a cor.- 
ſtitution where power and liberty are moſt hap- 
pily balanced; we are governed by a Prince, 
who, at the ſame time that he has ſhewn a pa- 
ternal affection to his ſubjects, an unwearied 
care to preſerve them in the enjoyment of plen- 
ty and peace, has likewiſe given ſhining in- 
ſtances of his courage and readineſs to expole | 
his Royal Perſon to every as when their 
ſafety and his glory require it. 


Theſe are all advantages which concur in 


opening to us the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, 
But ſtill the event is in the hand of Providence, 


which we cannot fail of rendering Propitious to 


us by virtue and piety. 0 
It is therefore incumbent, greatly incumbent, 3 
on every one of us, to diſcharge our duties, in 
our ſeveral ſtations, with care and humility, and 
endeavour, each in his ſphere, by example and 
inſtruction, by executing and obeying the laws, | 
| to introduce ſuch a ſenſe of religion, by ſuch a 
general reformation of manners, as may call | 
down upon us private and national bleſſings, and | 
entitle us to humble ourſelves before the throne | 

of grace with ſome degree of aſſurance, that I. 
mighty God will have compaſſion upon our infirmities, 
and thoſe things which, for our unworthineſs, we dare 

not, and, for our blindneſs, we cannot, aſk, he will 
 wouchſafe to give us, for the eee of bis Son Je- 
3 Chrift ou our L. : 
SERMON 
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SERMON XVII. 


'Pernicious Effects of evil. 


Dong: 
Preached in St. Bridget * Dublin; 5 
| . 8, 37 54. | 
: PROVER BSG 15. 1 "1 
th ſon, walk not thou in the _ of ners; refrain 5 
7 * fot from their ns aa = 


HE S * circumſtances in 5 1 
which we are placed here, are ſuch, Senn, 25 W 
=. that ſociety is neceſlary to the happi- XVII. 
- neſs, if not to the very being, of mankind. For c —— Fr 5 — 
all the ſkill and induſtry of ſingle perſons are n l 


0 ſufficient to ſupply the wants to which vey. are V.,; 5 
unavoidably expoſed. - 0 5 | 41 
Hheeſides this neceſſity, which compels: us to ſhake: 8 EY, =! 
aſſiſtance from ſociety, there is a natural To NT 

nation which ſtrongly prompts us to it; and | | 
this is ſo deeply rooted in our minds, that we are ; —— 

ſcarcely capable of receiving any great pleaſure. =. 
T2: -..-. which... 
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SrzM. Which does not depend upon, or is not, in ſome 
XVII fort, referred to, others; nor is ſolitude ever 
9 eligible; but as it may render us more fit to con- 
tribute to the advantage or pleaſure of com- 


5 Pany. 


5 latter, to give us the pleaſure and comfort which 
may be had from ſociety; that is, the more near 


and intimate relation of private triendſhip, with- 
cout which every enjoyment muſt be very im- 
perfect. Accordingly it has been obſerved, that | 
perſons raiſed to the higheſt dignities, even the 
moſt powerful princes, amid all the ſplendor and 
affluence with which they were ſurrounded, 
thought their happineſs incomplete without 0 
this; and rather than live without the privilege | 
of friendſhip, have deſcended, from that height | 
of majeſty in which they were placed, to ſome | 
ol their ſubjects, whom they have made partak- 
ers of their cares, and continued to live with 1 
them, in that freedom and equality, for the want | 
olf which, no height of rank « or power could | 


| compenſate. 


Solomon, having oblerved this abloline novel 
ty of triendſhip and ſociety, and of what high g 
importance it is to chuſe friends and compani- 
ons rightly, hath, in this book of Proverbs, os 
given many rules concerning that choice ; of 
: which the text 1s one, Walk) not in the * way of in- 


55 ners; . 


"dow; althoug gh the being a member of a great 

body or eier, may aniwer the former of theſe 

ends; may ſupply us with things neceſſary to 
life; yet ſomething farther is required to the 
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ners; enter not into any friendſhip with wicked SERM, 
men. Refrain thy foot from their path; avoid not ANVIL 
only the courſe of life which they lead, but, i 
it be poſſible, contract not any intimacy with 
perſons of that character. - 
In treating of theſe words, 1 propoſe to lay = J 
fore you the truth and uſefulneſs of the precept AT 
contained in them, by ſhewing the dangers of 
evil, and the advantages of good, company; an 
5 obſervation which, although obvious and com- ; 7 
mon, being conſtantly aſſented to, when propoſ- ET 
| ed, is yet worthy of your ſerious conſideration, 
on account of its great importance to our hap- 5 
paineſs through every part of life. : ok 
And beſides, notwithſtanding 1 its acknowledg- 1 
j ed truth, and that it is in the mouth of almoſt | 
every one, yet is there no rule of life more ge- 
nerally neglected; nor does any thing more fre- 
quently occur, than inſtances of innocent and 
1 well diſpoſed perſons, being perverted at firſt 
and in the end undone, by an unwiſe choice _ 
of company. LIN 


> the foundation of all, tet me mention, fir/t, 
= the authority of Holy Scriptures, chuſing a few 
out of the many paſſages to this purpoſe, WMꝶn 
which the Sacred Writings abound. Make nw #4 
Y friendſhip, faith Solomon, with an ang ry man, =. „ "of 
thou learn his ways, and get a ſnare to thy ſoul, ä 5 
that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be wife, but 4 60 
companion of fools ſhall be deflroyed. To this pur- 19 
1 poſe the Prophet expoſtulates very ſharply Win 
es T 7 - b Fee "Ry 
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Senn, Jehoſapbat concerning the alliance into which he 


had entered with Abab, a wicked and idolatrous 


Gb king; Shouldeft thou love them that hate the Lord? 


There is ſomething very ſtrong and ſolemn . 
in the adjuration uſed by St. Paul to the Theſſa- 
Enians: Now we command you, brethren, in the 


name of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, that you withdraw = 


yourſelves from "wy brother za waiketl © to -= 


. derly. 
The Plalmiſt is very full and Gn | in de- 


_ clarations of his diſpoſition and practice relating 
to this point: I have not ſat with vain perſons. 1 


f have hated the congregation of evil doers, and will not 


fit with the wicked. I will not know a wicked perſon, | 


| Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee ? And am 0 
mt] grieved with thoſe that riſe up againſt thee + 7-1 
 bate them with a perfect hatred, and account them 


mine enemies, And fo, on the other ſide, he pro- ; 
feſſes, that bis delight was in the ſaints, and in the | 


ee excellent of the earth. Mine eyes ſhall be upon the N 
faithful in the land, that they may dwell with me. 


ama companion for all theſe that fear ae, and keep | | 


5 uy precepts. 
_ To this authority of Holy Seripture, 1 pro- ; 


Ceed to add the confirmation of reaſon, to ſhow r, | 
that we ought to be careful in the choice of com- 


panions, from this conſideration, that the nature 


of a man's friends or company mult be of great 
_ conſequence to his well-being. And this ap- 


8 pears from hence, becauſe they always have an 


extraordinary influence, n not only upon his wn 
temper 
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temper and behaviour, but upon all his chief Germ, 
concernments. _ . by 
The chief concernments, the things in which — 1 
we generally place our welfare, and which all 8 
reaſonable men propoſe to obtain or improve in 
the choice of their friends, are comfort in diſ- 
treſs, intereſt and reputation; each of which can — 
be obtained only by converſing with thoſe that „ 
are good. 8 5 ö 
The firſt of theſe, colnfart in diſtreſs, is one 5 — 
of the chief advantages that may be gained by 
friendſhip, and one of the principal ends propo- 
ſed in it. It is an old obſervation, that friend- 
ſhip doubles the good things of life, and dimi- 
niſnes the evil, by communicating them. How 
great a conſolation i is it, when any thing lies 
heavy on the mind, to have a faithful boſom up- 
on which we may ſafely lay the burthen of our 
ſecret griefs! One whoſe diſcourſe may aſſuage | 
our troubles, whoſe prudence may direct rr 
conduct, whoſe chearfulneſs may diſpel our me- 
lancholy, whoſe very countenance and voice in- 
ſpire delight. As ointment and haft rejoice the 
25 beart, fo doth the feveetneſs of a man's Friend, 34. 
JT But how can this be hoped for from any wic- 
: ked perſon? However agreeable his temper may Os 2 
be to a mind at eaſe, however ſoothing his dif- e 
courſe to the ear of the proſperous, N . 
bring little comfort to a troubled Spirit. For 
woe cannot have confidence in a perſon whoſe ee 
ſincerity is doubted ; and without confidence, _T.. — 
all eee to colnfort can avail but little. 
14 e 
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ad; That light mirth which was muſic to a mind 3 
XVII. eaſe, is now jarring and diſſonance. ; 
WY gBeſides, the only ſure ſupport in adverſi ity i is 


religion, the firm belief of a wife and good Pro- 


Vvidence, directing all things to the beſt ends. 


And how is it poſſible for a man to adminiſter _ 
comfort, from this conſideration, who lives in 
_ rebellion againſt that great Being? Or how can 
one, who hath any love to religion, delight in the 
company of him who diſclaims and deſpiſes it? 
It will rather be occaſion of trouble and ſorrow 
to him; as Davidelegantly deſcribes it in his 
own caſe : I beheld the tranſgreſſors and was grieved ; 
rivers of waters run down mine eyes, becauſe men keep 


r thy laws; the reproaches of them that reproachel = 


thee are fallen upon me. I 
| Whereas, on the contrary, with the good : 


man are the words of conſolation. The aſſur- 
ance we have of his ſincerity and virtue diſpoſeth {| 


us to liſten, and gives weight to all he ſays. 

Wiſdom, thus ſweetened by affection, hath a 
ſtrange power to diſſipate ſadneſs, and mae 
hope ſpring up in the breaſts of the moſt def- = 
ponding. 


As to intereſt, this | is the Weinen motive 5 


which friendſhip can be contracted upon, if it 


be the only or principal one; but, in a lower * 


degree, it is right and reaforgble. This, like- 
_ wiſe, is not promoted by intimacy with wicked _ 


men; for, being guided by their paſſions, and 6 


7 ſacrificing the moſt ſacred obligations to their 5 
vices, they are inconſtant and inſincere, and 
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5 likely to betray our intereſts, who neglect and Sperm. 
forfeit their own. At beſt, the advantage from XVII. 
ſuch friends is accidental, but moſt certain and ks bags 


moſt grievous, the diſadvantage with reſpect to 
our innocence; for it is ſcarcely poſſible for one 


who converſes familiarly with evil men, to eſcape 


the contagion of their vices : Can a man take fire 
into his boſom and his clothes not be burnt? If we 
| ſhould not be deeply infected, yet we mult ſuf. 


fer ſome ſtain, ſome lighter pollution; and how 


far this may ſpread cannot be foreſeen. 


| Whereas, in converſing with the good man, 
| "there are many advantages: His known ſince- 
rity ſecures us from the anxiety of ſuſpicion, the 
principles upon which he acts, remove all fears 
ol change in him. His prudence will direct 
our behaviour, his authority correct our miſ- 
| takes, his affection moderate our ſorrow, his 
_ example encourage and lead us into the paths 
of virtue, his very preſence diffuſe pleaſure 
ws and chearfulneſs over our minds, his piety and 
8 prayers recommend 1 us to the fayour of f Almighty 5 


; ; God. 


= to reputation, the third article 3 5 
85 it is clear, that this cannot be obtained by lie 
ing in familiarity with wicked men. However 

fraſh and partial the publick may be in forming 
. judgments, yet vice will ever be diſhonour— 

able. Power may defend, riches may protect, 
or ſome ſhining qualities may ſhelter it a while 
from open infamy, but the wicked man ſcarce 
ever fails of Nein. in che end, rewarded with 

75 ſhame 82 


— — 
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ſhame and reproach : Whence they who are 
friends to the vicious, ſhare in the ignominy of 
their vices. Friendſhip either finds, or makes 


men alike; and the world juſtly ſuppoſes that 


we reſemble thoſe with whom we live in ſtrict 


intimacy. For this reaſon, nothing can be of 
greater uſe to our characters, than a cloſe union 


with wiſe and good men. The luſtre of their 
good qualities will ſhed light on all around 


them; and the honour paid to them extends it- 
ſelf, in ſome degree, to all their friends. The 
choice of ſuch intimates will be thought to have 
proceeded from a love of virtue in us; and 1t 


will be imagined that they are of worth who 


enjoy the eſteem of the worthy. To form a 
perfect judgment of a man, and to diſcover his 
real character, requires time and attention; for 


which reaſon men generally judge from eaſy and 


obvious marks; and the company he keeps, = 
being of this kind, very frequently from thence, 


as that is good or bad, they pronounce for or 


againſt him. And it is certainly a great part 
of prudence to chuſe in ſuch manner as to o have 


this prejudice in our favour, 
From what hath been faid may be drawn 


ſome | obſervations | ee of. attention | and 
Kare. 


EY We ſhould fax | in our minds a eight ; 
| ſenſe of the great uſe which may ariſe to us 
all from ſociety and mutual converſe. Thoughts, 
while confined to our own breaſts, lie confuſed, 
FL TS 
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and, as it were, crowded in heaps; it is by com- Gerry. 
municating them to each other in diſcourſe, that XVII. 
they are opened out, and unfolded, and made to A 
appear in their proper colours and dimenſions. 
Hence we learn to reduce them into method, 
and, by ranging them fitly, arrive to juſt and 
regular knowledge. 
In ſociety, imitation Mente aſſiſts our im 
provement, by teaching us to tranſplant into 
our own minds and manners, whatever is valu- 
able or becoming in others. 
__ _ Here alſo emulation joins its force, a ae 
and active principle, preſerving us from that 
ſloth and indolence too apt, inſenſibly, to creep 
upon us, and enlivening and invigorating all 
our faculties, by a generous deſire to excel. 
Upon theſe accounts, it has been uſual for _ | 
5 men, of all ranks and conditions, to join toge- 1 | I 
| ther, i in ſome common deſi ign, for the improve- 
ment of this quality of ſociableneſs to general . 
advantage. This is the chief ground of thoſe 
common aſſociations among them, of corpora- 
tions for cities, companies for trade, univer- f 
ſities for knowledge ; and it is not eaſy to ex- „ 
5 preſs what great advantage might be obtained, 
if men would ſtudy to make a right uſe of mu- | Co 
- tual converſe... ,; 
There have been many Jnflances of tho 
uneducated, and wholy illiterate, who, being 
T5 unexpectedly advanced to high employments, — 
which laid them under a neceſſity of debating 
much with each other, and of converſing with 
5 ET 4 
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a great variety of perſons, have arrived to ex- 
. traordinary improvement, have become quick 
in buſineſs, ready and eloquent in diſcourſe : 
Whereas men of ſolitary, contemplative lives, 


though furniſhed with much ſpeculative good- 
ſenſe and learning, are often found wholly un- 
fit for affairs of re 


The truth is, ſince we are to live among 


men, a knowledge of mankind, of their charac- 
ters ated diſpoſitions, is neceſſary ; and that can 

be had only by experience, by free and frequent 
converfation. By theſe means, the wits of men 
are ſharpened, their errors expoſed, their vanity | 


mortified, their paſſions reſtrained, caution and 


a command of themſelves are acquired, ſagacity 


in reaſoning, and readineſs in replying, are at- 


tained, and they are exerciſed in an eaſy and | 


: prompt eloquence, a talent manifeſtly of great 


uſe in all kinds of employment. Add to theſe, | 


the ſi gnal advantage in having ſuch friends as 
will freely tell us of our faults, from which none 
are exempt, whether committed through heat A 
of temper, inadvertency, or wrong judgment. 


There cannot be any thing more uſeful than 


| well + weighed Reproof, which will be ever 
well taken by the ingenuous and prudent, when 
_ adminiſtered by the hand of zealous and af. 

fectionate n STE. 


Sandy; All . us, .who may be con- = 
ſidered i in the different relations of parents or 


maſters, 
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inalters ought to be careful, not only for our- 5 
ſelves, but thoſe who are committed to r EE; 


charge, or dependent upon us, in the choice of. 
- companions. 
The conduct of all perſons is, in a great mea - 
5 ſure, formed by the principles and behaviour 
of thoſe with whom they intimately converſe. 
If good and evil be mixed in the ſame ſociety, 
they will ſoon grow into a likeneſs of ſenti- 
ment and manners, and thus become triftly 
united, or elſe they will be quickly ſeparated. 
Now, in this caſe, the diſadvantage is on the fide 
pf virtue, for the power of paſſion over that . 
reaſon, in the greater number, is ſuch, that it | 
is much more probable, the good ſhall be ſe- 
duced by the evil, than the evil reformed by — 
the example of good. This holds true in eve- . 
ry period of life, but is remarkably ſo in youth, Sn „ 
which is flexible, lively and credulous. Add 1 
the great cauſe why good education fails ſo of- 
ten of producing the good effects expected from 
it, is, that young perſons miſtake ſo frequently 
2M: the choice of their company, and, before _ 
they or their friends are aware, fall into ill ha- 
bits, which afterwards are with great difficulty, _ ES 
. at all, corrected. Hence it is a oe 9 
to forewarn and direct them carefully in this 
point; and it were well if ſuch evil perſons 
could be diſtinguiſhed and pointed out to them, 
as rocks and quickſands are to mariners, who, 
„ they approach too near, run the hazard of be- 5 
f FFF 
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EC ing wrecked. One cannot aſlociate with theſe 5 


perſon we converſe with, who does not either 
recommend ſome vice to our imitation, inſinu- 
ate it into our favour, or infect us with it un- 
awares. 
It is true, indeed; we may make good uſe of 
the worſt company, and take occaſion, from 
their manners, to obſerve and hate the defor- 
mity of vice; but yet there is ever this danger 
in the frequent converſe of ſuch, that one may 
grow too familiar with guilt, and the abhorrence 
bol it become leſſened by cuſtom. By degrees a 
man endures that corruption which ſhocked him 
at firſt, and, in the end, he 1 is 8 to Join 
in . 5 | | 
As we ſhould yy wicked men, and endea- 
vour to guard others againſt them, it is ſtill 
more immediately our duty to watch over our 
own conduct and converſation, that we may 
neither corrupt by example, nor in diſcourſe 
convey impure, immoral, or irreligious ſenti - 
ments. One ſometimes ſees thoſe, who are 
moſt earneſt in warning againſt evil 8 
ſmnew, in their own lives, the worſt example; 


one hand, they tumble you down a precipice 


| CI e e - P ell, 5 


and eſcape unhurt. There is ſcarce a wicked 9 55 


moſt inconſiſtent and deſtructive oa, 3 
u hile they point out to you a diſtant danger with 5 


I 5 With the other. They who are at che head of 
5 families, do not enough conſider the effects of 2+ 
their own bad converſation. You pity, deſery- 
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edly, a tender parent who has diſobedient child- I RM, 
ren, but you muſt acknowledge the juſtice of XVII. 
Heaven, when you obſerve that parent to ſuffer * 5 
5 by his own Vices reflected 1 in thoſe children. „ 


1 birdly ; We ſhould labour to acquire thoſe 
good qualities which are moſt proper to fit us: 
for _— and giving improvement by com- 

pany. | 0 
Such, in the firſt place, is a ee to in- 
ſtruct, to impart freely whatever knowledge we 
have obtained by obſervation or ſtudy. For 
ſome there are, who have a vicious reſervedneſs 
and difficulty in teaching, confining what they 5 
have learned or diſcovered within their own 
breaſts, as if knowledge could be loſt or leſſen- 
| ed by being communicated : Such men live to 
1 themſelves, as if they were not members of a 
body. 5 | TD 
Buch allo are > candour and ingenuity of mind; et 
- by which we are brought readily to acknowledge . 
our own miſtakes, and to do juſtice to the per- 
* fections or pre- -eminences of another. Obſti- 
nacy in opinion, unfairneſs in argument, envy. 
and ill- nature, greatly obſtruct the progreſs of e 
truth; and, while they hinder the * VVV 
3 ment, diſturb the peace of company. 5 | 
Such likewiſe is humility, a virtue which 
1 makes us inclined to liſten and learn. Con- 
2 ceited men are ſo filled with an high opinion 
1 of den that they will not attend to others. 


They 
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WITITA They become overbearing and inſolent, too 
XVII. proud to receive inſtruction, too offenſive to be 


ww 


admitted to inſtruct. 


We may place diſcretion in the fame rank, : 


from the want of which ariſe many grievous 
_ abuſes in converſation. Hence unjuſt and cruel 


cenſures of the abſent, tedious, trifling diſcourſe, 
when perſons, unable to ſpeak well, or to re- 


frain from ſpeaking, either talk ſcandalouſly or 
idly. But it is a valuable art to know how to 


be properly filent ; through ignorance of which 
men every day betray their evil hearts or empty 
heads. | | 


Say your circumſtances a are * that you are 


under a neceſſity of mixing in company witn 
evil men; how are you to act? Be continually 


on your Sd. Vour virtue, ſurrounded with 


enemies without, hath alſo many within; love of 


| praiſe, fear of contempt, ſometimes a ſoftneſs of 


nature, conſpire to miſlead you. Watch there- 


fore, ſtop within the boundary of innocence. 


The rule is, in things indifferent, ſhew an eaſy, 
free complaiſance; in moral points, a firm, un- 
yielding conſtancy; neither be thou foarfal of 
5 ae to offend is a much leſs evil than to 


ſin. But the truth is, the men who would cor- 


rupt, inwardly e e admire. it in ; 


| ſpite of themſelves. 


It is to be lamented thay converſation mould 5 


: ak the idle turn we find it hath, faſhion con- - 


| fining it almoſt wholly to  trifles, Whereas reli- 


gion 
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gion and uſeful knowledge might receive much 
advantage from it, if admitted in their turn; 
neither doth it ſeem that fuch diſcourſe would 
be leſs pleaſing, for being more uſeful. We of- 
ten ſee men of wit and good underſtanding miſ- 
ſpend their time. A rich ſoil ſhooting forth 


abundance of weeds, would ſurely be far more 
valuable if covered with corn or wholeſome 


herbage. 


The ſum is this; ſince N is neceſſary, 


and the love of company natural to us, fince 
it is of ſuch high importance to our well-being 
that we chuſe that company aright, we ſhould 
be very cautious in making this choice, and 
cConſider well the characters of men, before we 
contract intimacies, refraining our feet, as much 5 
as poſſible, from the path of ſinners. 


We ſhou'd likewiſe ſtudy to bring advantage . 


to company, as well as receive from it; to 
which end we ſhould eſtabliſh a perſuaſion of 
our truth, honeſty and good-nature ; civility of 
manners, good-breeding and politeneſs, are but 
outward forms of expreſling theſe where they 
are, and putting on an appearance of then 
where they are not; which very forms we 
ſhould indeed by no means, neglect, for tge 
comfort and eaſe of ſociety very much depend _ 
upon them; they ſet virtue in the moſt amiable 
light, and make the want of i it more tolerable, 
But we bine point is, 


OT —_ 5 17 75 5 | Let 
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\ $xRM. Let us, firſt, ſeriouſly endeavour to become 
XVII. wiſe and virtuous, ſincere and candid : Next, 
Let us chuſe, as far as poſſible, for companions, 
thoſe who are ſuch, or whom we may juſtly 
hope to render ſuch, n our feet from the 
as of fanners.” 

Which, that we may all do, God, of his Infi- 


' Nite Mercy, _ through un: Chr our 
Lord, 


1 0 


| 
1 — 


SERMON XVIII. 


Care at the Poor recommended, | 
eſpecially of Lying: in Women. | 


Intended to have . 3 in the 5 


Chapel of that charitable Foundation in 
Dublin. 


114 xlix. 22. 
Thy ſhall bring thy ſons in their arms, and thy by 


Can cond 2 15 ll be carried ws their e 


1 IESE Words : are part of; a magnificent S 
deſcription which the Prophet gives of XVIII. 

. > the future converſion of the Gentiles, No 

5 and of their final union with the Church of 


5 Chriſt; and they paint the new proſelytes to : 


"hip: religion as being called out of a ſtate of 


14 ſlavery and ignorance into liberty and light, 
crouding to embrace this heavenly doctrine, | 
1 marching in a kind of triumpha al pro- | 


ceſſion. 89 
The n thus a by the Prophet = 


5 8 in a figurative ſenſe, to celebrate this great 


A 2: 3 
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XVII. nification, to recommend a principal duty, the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this holy religion, 

Charity; an excellent branch whereof ye meet 
- this oy to conſider, and are entreated t to encou- 
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event, permit me to employ 1 in their literal ſ19- 


Le caſily ſee that the RI in their dis, 


direct ſenſe, preſent to your eyes a lively image 


of the effect which your liberality here tends to 


produce; diſconſolate women going out from 


hence Joyful mothers, Bearing ſons in their arms, 


and carrying daughters upon their ſhoulders. 


And what can be more pleaſing than ſuch ef- 


fect? What better than ſuch bounty? What 

more humane, may not add almoſt even di- 
vine? Wherein can man reſemble more nearly 5 o 
All- gracious Providence, who gives and pre- 


5 ſerves life; in whom we live, and move, and have ! 
our being. 


So much appears from a 0 view of our 


ſubject ; 5 if we deſcend to particulars, our judg- 5 
ment of it will be more exact. Let us therefore 


conſider it as reſpecting us in the three grand rela- | 


: Poor, aſſiſt the deſtitute, comfort the afflicted, 


tions we bear, to our Creator, to our country, to | 
human nature; that is, as we are Chriſtians, citi- 
zens and men: Thus we ſhall ſee its true value 
diſtinctly, and may, with regard o it, "ery 8 
determine our own conduct. | 


That, as Chriſtians, we 1 relieve the 


none who read the Goſpel can doubt, abound- 


int, as it doth, with precepts to this purpoſe in 


ner 
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: every page; Give unto the Poor not erudgingh, for TTY 
God lyuveth a chearful giver. Charge them that are be 
rich in this world, that they ds pond ready to diſtri- "yy 


bute, willing to communicate; with ſuch ſacrifices G 


Fs well pleaſed. Deal thy Br ead to the hungry, and 
bring the Poor, that is caſt out, into thy houſe, He 


that ſoweth plentifully ſhall reap plentifully. And 5 


that the diſtreſſes ye are now invited to relieve, 
are of the kind entitled to thoſe bleſſings, cans 
not be diſputed, bearing as ſtrong marks of ne- 
Ceſſity and danger, and needing, as much as 
any other, the aſſiſtance of a kind benefactor. 


Wherein can we follow more cloſely the ex- 
ample of our Bleſſed Lord, who went about doing 


good, giving eaſe to the tormented, health to the 
ſick, ſtrength and agility to the lame and lan- 
guiſhing, breaking even the fetters of death, . 
| ſtoring to the faithful centurion his daughter, 
who had been dead, and to the weeping widow . 
of Nain her only ſon, now carried forth before 
her on his bier? Will not this relief more pe- 
1 culiarly entitle the givers to that moſt gracious 
ſentence which He, our Judge, ſhall pronounce 
in the laſt day, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto ne 
of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it unis 
me? This bounty is therefore moſt worthy of ; 
Chriflians. Do 


It was ſaid, that \ we would e to it as 


Citizens alſo, it being of much public utility. 
I) ue end for which ſocieties were formed, was 
{| to remove many evils incident to, and procure _ 
| goods not attainable | in, a ſolitary ſtate. This 


93 . e end, 
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SERM. end. it is true, never can be fully obtained, 5 | 
XVIII. cauſe of the imperfection of man's nature and 


ſtate here; there will be want, affliction, pain, 

anguiſh, diſorders will remain that cannot be 

remedied, and abuſes ariſe. 1 

Now, what can the wiſdom of ſociety do to 
remove or leſſen theſe? By the prudence of 

well- executed laws, it may prevent many evils 

ſpringing from vice; evils of other kinds, from 


accidents; e and what we call ne, 


it may ſoften by humane aſſiſtance, particular. | 
ly by that of hoſpitals and charitable founda- 

tions, where the bounty of many united may, 
without hurting the benefactor, ſupport the diſ- 
treſſed, eſpecially being under public inſpection, 


and due regulation, where the objects, admini- 7 
8 ſtration and effects are known. _ 


5 Among many of this kind, all excellent; the 
one, now immediately in our view, is one of 
the foremoſt i in this reſpect, in Uſefulneſs 10 S- 


- ciety ; for the chief foundation of the proſperity |} 
of a ſtate, is the multitude of inhabitants; it 
grous uſually in wealth and power as it becomes 


populous : For this reaſon, the wiſeſt ſtates have 


always applied themſelves, with much atten- 


tion, to procure and increaſe the number of 
- their people; to which end they encourage mar- 


riage, by aſſigning privileges and rewards to = 


thoſe who had a certain number of children; by 

rendering property ſecure, by making eaſy the 

means of ſubſiſting families, by cultivating the 5 

arts of peace, by: diſcouraging vice, and pre- | 
1 85 Fenpng 
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venting ſuch evil faſhions and habits as im- Senn. 


pair health and being. 


Now the tendency of the charitable founda- Wo 


tion, this day before us, to produce this national 
effect, is manifeſt, I need not ſay how large a 
proportion of the unhappy mothers, or wretch- 
Ee infants, preſerved here, muſt have otherwiſe 
periſhed: It is certainly not inconſiderable. 
If, then, you ſuppoſe this ſcheme executed to its 


whole extent (a hope from the good ſpirit pre- 


vailing among us, likely to be ſoon fulfilled). 
you ſee that it will add no ſmall number of ſouls 


to the community ; and, if it had exiſted many 


years paſt, we ſhould not feel, in fo great a de- 
| gree, the preſent evils ariſing from a ſcarcity of 
inhabitants; for it is to be remarked, that the 


| increaſe of inhabitants moſt to be deſired, is 
among the loweſt ranks, thoſe of condition, De”: 
{| fuch as affect to live like thoſe of condition, 
above labour, being perhaps numerous enough. — 
1 Now, the direct influene of this charity is this 
encreaſe; to ſupply hands for tillage, the moſt 5 
fertile parts of our iſland ly ing yet uncultivated, = 
for the carrying on manufactures, for doing the 


laborious part and drudgery of mechanics, for 


the extending of commerce, for maintaining the 
ſafety and glory of the nation in the warlike 
forces of both elements, ſometimes, as at pre- 


ſent, filled up not without difficulty, This is 


che ſtrength of a country, the foundations of 
By which, tough laid low on the earth, though 
5 . 5 rugged e 
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rugged and obſcure in themſelves, are yet ea-- 

pable of ſupporting a ſublime ſuperſtructure . 

ſtability, ſplendor and magnificence. £ 
We have cauſe, therefore, to ſay that, i in 


5 ſupporting this, we contribute to the national 


advantage, we act the part of good citizens, and 
deſerve the amiable character. of lovers of our 


country. e 
It 1s true that, to make the bleſing pla | 

we ſhould take in the kind as well as number, 

we ſhould have many and good inhabitants; for 


multitude without virtue is a grievance: And 
if a ſcheme of this kind could be contrived, ſo as 


to provide for the work, as well as the being of 
children, it would be as perfect as poſſible. 


ſon who ſuperintends this ſcheme of 5 charity, | 


propoling to annex to it that other, and to take _ 


care in bringing up ſuch children as their pa- 


rents, through poverty, cannot take care of; 
a deſign very reaſonable ſurely, and in propor- 

tion to the extent it can embrace, as productive 
of public benefit as can well be deviſed. And 
who can ſay what farther wiſe inſtitution may 


_ ſpring even from an humble beginning. 


Our. contributions here, thus worthy of us OY 


i as Chriſtians and citizens, are not els ſo as we 


A * 
One of the moſt Aiflnguiſhed. ions in- 


| our frame is anden en which cloſely uniteth 


See this. more fully explained a at page 302, in a note at : 41 


the bcttom, | 


Ar 
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all individuals in our nature, by a tie ſecret and Sprm. 
not to be explained, yet of mighty ſtrength and XVIII. 
influence. It is likewiſe peculiar; for we diſ- WWW 
cern not, in the lower creation, any, or, at moſt, 
but feeble, traces of it. It is to be found in all, 
although its force varies; poſſibly in the origi- 
nal frame of the ſoul, undoubtedly from the dif- 
ference of bodily conſtitution; but its greateſt 
diverſities ariſe from the prevalence of paſſions | 
and flrong habit. A fixed, rooted ſelfiſhneſs is 5 
its worſt enemy, weakening and blunting this . 1 
ſenſe, in the end extinguiſhing it. Where this is 
the caſe, we cannot but highly diſapprove, nay _ 
we look on the unrelenting and pityleſs with a 
kind of horror, when the fight of exquiſite mi- 
ſery ſtrikes our eyes, or its cry ſounds in our 
ceears, we are melted at once, and hurried away 
before reflection, with zeal to relieve. He who 
can liſten to the complaints, count over the 
I groans, behold the tears ſtreaming down the 
JT cheeks of the wretched, unconcerned, unmoved, 


1 What! is he? What do we account him? A ſa- 
| J Lage, a monſter, not a man. And after we 
have removed or ſoothed miſery, when we re- 
I éflect upon it, what pleaſure do we feel? Hu- 
3 wan nature knoweth not ſuch pure, exquiſite, 85 
e heart-felt delight. But if the ſelfiſh principle 
hath prevailed, we are conſcious, uneaſy and fill- | 
1] =” with remorſe . A proof not to be reſiſted, Y 
h {1 written in our heart, in-born, that it is our ay . 
„„ ſhew compallion and mercy. 
at 805 | 


Now 


ill 
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Now, what ſhall we ſay of the diſtreſſes which; 
on this occaſion, ſue for your aſſiſtance? Are 


any more grievous, more preſſing, the relief of 
which hath better effects? I ſhall not attempt, 1 
cannot paint to you the miſeries which ſurround 
the perſons in the ſituation of theſe ſuppliants, 
deſtitute of friends, of neceſſaries, of raiment, of 
even tolerable abodes; conſider them in the 


moſt delicate of all circumſtances, expoſed to 
ſtruggle with want, hunger, ſickneſs, the rigour 


of the weather: And here behold them, on the 


other hand, ſupplied with all things convenient, 


| lodged, cloathed, fed, attended, with all proper 


helps, of care, kill, remedies; how great, how 


ſurpriſing a difference! How worthy, how uy 
humane is this bounty! 


Who is not pleaſed wits Packs not a kind of 


: end for, the Princeſs of Egypt, when looking i 
into the ark, ſhe ſaw the habe, and behold it wept, and 
| the had compaſi on on him; ſhe tk him up, and he be- 


came ber ſon. And do not alt of us, who join in 
this benefaction, in | ſome meaſure, une of | 


"er virtue? 


The children, faith the Prophet, are come 10 the 


5 | birth, and there is not flrength to bring fonb; but 4 
. Four charity will ſtrengthen. 


How truly might many an innocent ſay, with 


the babe in the Prophet: Alas! my mother might _ 


| bave been my grave! But your kindneſs main- 
taineth the rights of nature, and maketh the 


mother a ſource of life and health. 


And © 


eſpecially of Lying Whine,” — .200 
And all this good is produced at an expence, Sean. 
how very ſmall! A trifle, ſuch as many of us 63 III. 
throw away every day, ſaves one, perhaps two, * Y* 
lives; for it is obſervable, that the oeconomy 
Hats: purſued, keeps down the expences to a 
third part of what is required in a neighbour- 
ing land to work the ſame effects which Imen- 
tion, not as finding fault in others, but giving 
to our own due praiſe. And it is a juſt recom- 
mendation of a charity, that the greateſt good 
is done at the loweſt colt. But may not this in- 
ſtitution, after all, be an encouragement to idle- 
neſs? Women, bred to work, finding here un- 
| bought, unearned prov ifion, will ceaſe from - 
work, 
| ' Surely they watt be very bad, nd. would bs ” 
| idle at any rate, whom the proſpect of an aid, ſo 
| limited and tranſitory, can make idle. Say, 8 
1 ther, the induſtrious will be induced, by this 
comfortable help in the greateſt exigencies, 5 
redouble their induſtry, will work more clicar- 
5 fully, and return to labour with better health. 
Well, but 1 is not this inſtitution an encou- 
ragement to vice and licentious manners? bs. 
vice indeed fo provident ? | Doth it foreſee with 
ſuch deliberation, and is it deterred by future 
difficulties and dangers ? Surely not: It braves 
the greateſt every day; at leaſt, the good 
1 wrought here 1 is certain, the evil, if any, doubt: 15 
995 Beſides, all dis, care is taken to prev ent + fch = 
| ſuppoſed abuſe, previous to admiſſion, their 


tate, 3 


F 
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Serm. ſtate, character and circumſtances are enquir- 
XVIII. ed into, and proper teſtimonials demanded. 
>. Ov, aſter all deſerving objects that offer have 
been taken care of, an unworthy one ſhould, 
by ſtealth, ſlide in, would not piety, would diet 
humanity forgive? At worſt, one linleſs ſoul is | 
preſerved, the inoffending infant. „ 

Well, but granting all this: Why fach 5 
my erandeur ? To relieve theſe poor e is it 
right: W. hy in a palace? 

You will agree that ſuch a building Mould be 
large for convenience, ſtrong for duration, neat 
and warm for health. Now, allow fully for 

theſe conditions, ornament oveaſions a much leſs 
| additional expence than is imagined. Neither is 
it uſeleſs; it gives pleaſure to a beneficent mind 
to behold the ſeat of the bounty clean, fair, 
even, elegant; it draws attention, thence en- 
quiry, in a ſcheme ſo reaſonable, excites bene: 
factions: Virtue ſhould be beautiful as well 5; = | 
| beneficial. 1 
There is a farther and very fenal uſe of this 2 
charity, which yet I ſhall but venture to hint 
at; namely, the inſtruction | and experience it 
beſtows, which will diffuſe themſelves, by de- 
grees, into diſtant parts of the kingdom. And 
| through the want of theſe, how * lives are | 
now ſhortened ?. „„ 1 | 
Thus the utility of this charitable inetd 5 85 
has, I think, been clearly proved; the fact ren- 
ders it undoubted. There are in the hands of 
all, liſts of the numbers relieved hereby, and 
preſerved, which it is needleſs to repeat. A 
3 compariſon 


3 
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cCompariſon of theſe, in the ſeveral years, would 8 FRM. 
afford ſome notion of the progreſs and gradual XVII.. I 
improvement of this ſcheme, a ſpeculation not * iT 

uſeleſs nor unentertaining. But I ſhall not at- 

tempt to lay before you ſuch a particular hiſtory , 
N wap 8 5 me in a few words on the ſubject. 


. private perſon having, in the courſe of his 


5 own experience, obſerved the manifold and bit- 
ter diſtreſs to which women in the lower ranks _ 
were expoſed, touched with compaſſion, con- 
ceives in his mind a plan for their relief; ſets 
about, executes it, at firſt, of neceſſity, in little; 
the good done draws notice, notice draws en- 
cCouragement. By this unwearied activity, ma- 
nagement, honeſt. addreſs, through many ob- 
ſtacles, combated by no ſmall prejudices, and 
ſome miſrepreſentations, it ſubſiſts, it grows, 
it thrives; at length is tranſplanted, from its 
firſt infant abode, to this fair and ample man- 
ſion. No tax is raiſed but on willing minds; 
We founded on piety and charity : . 0 
made to contribute, it is that of an innocent 
and polite recreation. At length miſtakes and 
miſapprehenſions vaniſh before the light of truth; 
itt receives the ſeal of royal approbation ; Kings 
become its nurſing fathers, and Ducens nurſing mo- 
1 hers; the legiſlature aſſiſt in fixing and finiſhing 
it; a wider ſcene is opened, and better prof. Ck 
# pects unfold themſelves: Time and induſtry, 


it is hoped, will render it till more uſeful and 


| extenſive; farther improvements may be 


: thought 
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SERM. thought of; *the planter's hand now points out 


XVIII. 


one, and prepares to make this plant more fruit- 
ful, by lengthening out its care from birth in 


part, to education; thus e uſeful the ; 


lives it ſaveth. 
However this may prove, -whhour doubt, 


what hath been done is well done; the defi ign is 
excellent; the oeconomy obſerved here cannot 


be queſtioned ; there muſt be frugality and care 


where great good is done at ſmall coſt. And 1 
ſpeak from knowledge, when I ſay, that the re- 
| gularity of the accounts and regiſter leaves no- 
thing to be wiſhed for, being accurate in me- 
thod, complete for uſe, ſatisfactory even to the 
niceſt curiolity ; ſo that extravagance c or 1 
lication need not be feared. 


= This hints at a deſign which the late Dr. 2 not only 5 


had conceived, but, in fact, partly executed. It was this: 


A ſcheme was formed to raiſe a fund ſufficient to defray the 


expences of nurſing, cloathing, and general maintenance 
of all thoſe children who ſhould be born in the Lyingin 
| Hoſpital, and whom their parents ſhould conſent to entruſt 


to the doctor's care. A ſchool was to be opened, provided 


with able Proteſtant maſters, in the moſt uſeful trades and 
manufactures. The children, at a proper age, were to be 


received into this ſchool; there to be inftruted in the 1 prin- 


ciples of the Chriftian Religion, in honeſty and induſtry; 


and to be taught ſome ſuch trade as their genius moſt ftrong- 


ly inclined them to. And it is fact, that, with a view of this 

| kind, he, at his own private expence, had put out ſome _ 

children to be nurſed, who, ſince his death, have been re- 
turned, —— The ſcheme, in ſhort, extended even to the pro- 

55 viding a comfortable ſubſiſtence Tort the parents. 5 


. Prom | 


CVVT 
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From hence the inference is obvious. If gray 
this inſtitution of charity, under the diſadvan- XVIII. 
tages of its firſt ſetting out, produced ſuch va- E 

luable effects as recommended it to the protec 

tion of pious and wile men, what may we ex 

88 from it now eſtabliſhed by Royal authority, 

| ſupported by the approbation and aſſiſted by 


the bounty of the great council of the nation, 
with prudent governors to order and inſpect: 


Thus placed, not as a candle under a buſhel, but - 


 asa city that is ſet on a hill, the 5 of 8 Z 
attention. 


Solomon deſcribes Wiſdom as Hand at the 


; gates, at the entry of the city, crying out, and exhort- 
mn men to l Nen to her precepts and obtain true knows 
| edge, May not we, in like manner, truly re- 
preſent charity as ſtanding in the ſtreets of this 
great city, inviting the poor, the ſick, the maim- 
ed, the lunatic, to enter into her hoſpitable man- 
. ſions, where ſhe hath provided for them warmth, 3 
5 care, nouriſhment, medicine. = 


And behold, here, this day, he crieth out, in 


| the words of one far wiſer than Solomon, Come un- 

b nme all ye that labour and. are beavy laden, and I 0 

T willgiveyoureſ, 
T << Unhappy women! whom poverty and 4a; | 

4 ger ſurround in the moſt difficult of all con- 
8 junctures, Come unto me, I will ſupport you tn M 
_ « hour of” approaching peril; kill, remedies, | . 

3 40 tendance, behold I offer you all ; I will pre- 5 
” ſerve you, and with Jou your innocent bur- 


— then, 


— r 
mi7r.r . eee EE 


. , 2” 
RP * 7.5 ” of af . a : Dl 
— — + 08 b A 
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SxRM. then, too likely, otherwiſe, to periſh on the 
XVII. “ threſhold of life. 


. Could theſe women, this day, fupplicanty to 


your bounty, lay properly their condition before 
you, how deeply, how juſtly would ye be affect- 
ed! They would tell you, © We are encom- 


Y paſſed with danger, poor, helpleſs, friendleſs, 
in the moſt delicate of all circumſtances ; un- 
© cloathed, unhouſed, ſunk beneath earth's 
level, and unwholeſome damps, or expoſed, 
cc aloft, uncovered, to winds and rain; what 
© hazards muſt we run? We! alas! what ha- 
© zards muſt They, which nature hath rendered | 
„ moſt dear to us, our wretched infants, run? 
600 Shall we then become mothers but to lament — 
a the loſs of our children? Alas! deareſt babes! : 
Do we bring you into life only chat YE. ſhould _ 
feel the pain of loſing it? O! ye, whom Gd 
 « hath bleſſed with plenty, aſſiſt, preſerve; ſo 
may ye be happy parents: May your children 


& Je like olive branches round about your table, and 


your daughters like the f hed. corners 22 the 


« temple.” 8 
Who could reſiſt ſuch ee as 


5 pleaſure muſt the contemplating the good effects 


of your own bounty here beſtow ? Thoſe WhO | 


come into this place, deſtitute, languid, ſinking 
beneath (to them the unfortunate) bounty of 

nature; behold theſe departing from hence full . 
olf health and triumph, now joyful mothers; or, 

in the 1 page of the text, they al. ling ſons un 


their : 
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their arms, and ew s ſpall be carried on thei ſhoul- Sen kt. \ 


HTS... „„ 
Wherefore, my brethren, let us, according WY 


to our power, encourage ſo pious a work : Ye 
know that your aſſiſtance is much needed; that 
it will be prudently employed, and produce 
great good; ye will baniſh miſery from among 
the works of God, will ſoften diſtreſs, will pre- 
ſerve innocence, will add hands to the commu- 
nity, and ſouls to the church of Chriſt, Think _ 
ſcriouſly of theſe things, and act according to 
the ſentiments of your own hearts and light of 


your conſciences. And may the God of com- 


| forts embrace us all, young and old, parents = 
and children, rich and poor, in the arms of his 
NOT — Jon Chriſt « our r Lord! Ra 
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Preachedi in the Chapel of Trinity-College, 
. h 11 14, 7 15 


P 5 A L * 1. 2. 
Hh dig i is in ; the law of the Lind. 


* \HE Holy Scripts lay o our Jive 55800 Eo 
us in a great variety of lights, that it 


= : more e fitted to make impreſſion on different tem- 


pers and underſtandings. Thus, ſometimes, 
they deliver to us expreſs poſitive command- 


may have a ſtronger influence, and be 


ments, enforced by promiſes and threatenings ; 1 


again, they deter us from the oppoſite vices, 


by diſplaying their horror and deformity; and, 
at other times, they paint, in the livelieſt co- 
lours, the amiable qualities and happy ſtate of 


the good man, that we may be incited to imitate 
what is thus lovely and admirable. . 


This | 
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This latter is the method uſed in the Pſalm SERM. 
no before us; the firſt part of which contains * 


a deſcription of the employment, character and 


bleſſed condition of the good man, to the end 
that we, following his example, may obtain his 
happineſs. I ſhall, at preſent, confine myſelf 
to the words of my text, and the part of his 
character which they diſtinctiy mark out; that 
he makes the ſtudy of God's revealed will his 
chief buſineſs and principal delight: And, ſuit- 
ably to the deſign of the Pſalmiſt, I ſhall thence 
take an opportunity of recommending his ex- 


ample to all preſent, and exhorting them to the 


-:. Tat. - 


But it is not ſufficient to praiſe virtue, to de- 


3 liver precepts, and point out the way to it. 
There are farther required the ſtrongeſt incite- 
ments, by which men, not only indolent, but 
195 naturally diſinclined to goodneſs, ſhould be 
rouzed and urged on to enter into the right path, 
5 and perſevere! in it. Ho 
: Now, in this point, the writings of the ai . 
5 eſt Gentiles are weak and languid. The Holy ; 
. Scriptures alone propoſe to us many and power. 
ful motives to virtue, a virtue which they raiſe = 
upon the ſolid foundation of religion and piety, 


- 3 SPIES 2 indeed 


ſame Practice, as moſt reaſonable, it and ule- 0 


There is nothing more univerſally praiſed 
: among men than virtue; and they have been 
ever eſteemed the wiſeſt men, who preferred it 
before every other poſſeſon, and the know- 
leage of it before every other ſtudy. 


_— A religious Life 


LITIVY indeed the only true virtue ; and therefore, up- 
XIX. on this account, the ſtudy of them deſerves our 
vv greateſt care, and is preferable to all other know- 


ledge. For whether the mind of man be mov- 
ed by the juſtice and reaſonableneſs of a thing, 
or by its uſefulneſs, or by the pleaſure which 
it brings, all parts 00 Scripture concur herein, 
to convince and perſuade men, that there is no- 


thing which God can demand from man more 
juſtly, nothing which can bring more advan= 


tages, or be in itſelf more delightful, than this 
practice of virtue, which conſiſts in the pure 


worſhip of God, the ſanctity of life connected 


with this worſhip, and the fulfilling every mo- 
ral duty. Thus, then, the Scriptures afford 
the ſtrongeſt motives to the practice of virtue, 
as they repreſent it to be reaſonable, pleaſant and 
uſeful; each of which particulars deſerves to be 
_ conſidered diſtinctly: After which I ſhall add a 
few words to ſhew how imperfect the beſt hea- 
then writers were in this article; the propoſing 
| fit motives to virtue; and, loft, conclude with 
a a ſhort appilcation, 
5 17 ; How ably God a of men 
LD the obſervance of theſe duties, appears, in gene- 


ral, from all the paſſages of Scripture which 


| deſcribe to us the great perfection and excel- 
lence of God, as it is in itſelf, and as it is mani- 


0 feſted in the univerſe, in all and each of its parts, LT 


Which he created in the beginning, which he 
preſerves continually, and governs in wiſdom 
and 
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and goodneſs. It appears, more particularly, SERM 
from thoſe paſſages, in which the Scripture de- XIX. 
clares with what care and tenderneſs Providence 
Watches over mankind, his church eſpecially, : 
in directing it, reconciling it to himſelf, and pre- 
ſerving i it from error and deluſion. In mention- 
ing and frequently inculcating which things, _ 
theſe writings are moſt expreſs and copious, = 
The end plainly propoſed herein is, that men, 
filled with admiration of God, ſhould love and 
honour him moſt, in whom they find all things 
moſt excellent and amiable, from whom they 
have received whatever goods they poſſeſs, and 
continually do receive. For who, that conſiders 
how good and great God is here repreſented to 
us, can forbear from crying out, Thou art wor- 
; zby, O Lord, to recerve honour, and glory, and Poww- 
er; for thou haſt created all things, and for thy plea. 
ſure they are, and were created, Unto the King eter- 
nal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe God, be NON: 
and glory for ever and ever. 
In truth, if the Wann 5 FP, God, | 
and his many aſtoniſhing works which the Scrip- 
tures place continually before our eyes, had no 
relation to us, yet it would be moſt reaſonable ” 
to honour a Being ſo tranſcendant in Glory and _ 
Excellence; But the Scripture does not ſtop „ 
here; whatever it repreſents admirable i S oY 
it refers to man. 1 God be deſcribed as good, 
he is good to man; if powerful, if wiſe, if all- 
knowing, if every where preſent, he exerts all 
theſe attributes for the good of man, If he be 


! 1 
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SexM. the Creator, man is his chief work, whom alone 
XIX. he hath made in his own image. If he hath 


created other things, for the uſe of man he * 
ated them, for all things are put under his feet. 

fine, every thing in this book is ay to 
man; God himſelf, ſpeaking to man, acknow- 
ledgeth himſelf to be his God. Is there any 


| book like unto the Scriptures in this reſpect, 


- which placeth the unſpeakable Goodneſs of God, 
and his mercies towards man, in fo clear a light, : 
and impreſſeth it fo deeply on the mind, in 
which man may learn to conſider fo attentively 
What and how great benefits he hath received 
from God, may learn to look upon all things 
N which are within, without him, which are 
above, beneath, round about him, as ſo many 
gifts of the Divine Goodneſs ? Who does not ſee - 


the aim of all this? Is it not, that as many as 
. are the benefits of God to us, recounted i in Scrip- 


ture, ſo many may be the cords of love by 
| which our hearts ſhould be drawn towards him? 


Tit not, that man, overwhelmed by the nun- 


= ber and greatneſs of theſe mercics, ſhould not 


Know where to turn himſelf, what he ſhould 8 
pay unto God; and, at length, finding in him- 
ſelf nothing elſe, he ſhould acquieſce in glorifying 


a God {0 good, in calling upon his holy name, m pay- 7 


ing his vows, and Mering facrific es ' e 10 
the 2 Higheſt #- ; 
Above all theſe e a upon man 
by God, moſt eminent is the work of the R- 
8 demption, and the ſpirirual bleſſi ngs connected 
5 with 
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ith i it, ſuch are our calling, converſion, juſtifi Seni 
cation, adoption, whatever, in ſhort, relates to XIX. 


the reconciliation of ſinners with God and to 
their final ſalvation. The Holy Scriptures prin- 
cipally regard this great work; this Moſes and 
the Prophets promiſe ; this the Goſpel — 
to be accompliſhed, Ty 
Nothing is omitted which may contribute to 
diſplay the greatneſs of this Mercy, Here you 


ſee a repreſentation of the dreadful miſery from 


which man was delivered: You behold the hap- 


puy ſtate in which heis placed by his Redeemer; 


the hope of which he becomes heir: You diſco- . 


ver alſo the immenſe price at which this ſalva- | 
tion is purchaſed; You behold the dignity of 
him who accompliſhed this work, the Son of 


_ God, God made manifeſt in the fleſh. From 
whence you cannot but admire the unſpeakable 


love of God to men, who ſpared not his own Son, 3 
but gave him for us. Now here the queſtion is 


not, Is there any book which equals the Holy 


Writings in deſcribing this work? All others are 3 


ſlent concerning it; Theſe are things which it 


could not enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive: The Scripture alone hath brought us 
theſe glad tidings. How great an inducement 


muſt this ineffable benefit be to our glorifying 


God? How powerful an incentive to piety? How ]ꝗ— 


| fironga tie to bind us for ever to our God; hat 


| being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, we 
| ſhould ſerve him in holineſs and righteouſneſs all the = 
-_ of our 7. 3 that, being ng with a price, de 
DE ww  Jonild 5 
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SerM. ſhould 155 Ged i in our body woke in our ſpirit, which 
5 oj are God's. 


But if man ſhould continue inſenſible to all 5 
theſe arguments, and ſhould not be induced to 


love God either by his perfections or the mercies 
received from him, the Scripture employs yet 


other motives by which he may be prevailed up- 
on. He who cannot be perſuaded by reaſon, 
may be won over by intereſt, In the ſame book, 
therefore, our duty of obedience to God is re- 
preſented as uſeful to all things; it is great gain, 
hath the promi iſes of this life and that which is to come. 


Me cannot imagine to ourſelves any good thing 


which is not here promiſed to the truly religi- 
ous: God declareth that he will be always fa- 
vourable to them; He, who doth not forget nor 


forſake his own; who gives them every thing 

bountifully, and makes all which befals them 
conduce to their advantage: And he farther af. 
ſiures us, that his mercy to them ſhall not be con- 


fined within the narrow bounds of this ſhort life, 


but ſhall ſhine out more abundantly in another, 


which ſhall be for ever; and that the happineſs | 


of this new ſtate may be perfect, the body ſhall = 


be made to partake of it, for which end it ſhall 


be raiſed from the grave and re-united to the 


departed ſpirit. Now, what can the heart of 


man, inſatiable as it is in its defires, wiſh for 
beyond this eternal poſſeſſion of infinite go? 


Conſidered i in this light, if reaſon cannot, ſhall = 
3 not intereſt make men religious? 


Dom 
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Doth the virtue of the Gentiles EY any SERM. 
thing equal to this? Thoſe few amongſt them XIX. 


who had expectations of a future life, either de- 


tract from its authority by admitting a mixture 


of ridiculous fables, or ſpeak of it as a doubtful | 
- rumour, a pleaſing dream, rather to be wiſhed- 


for than firmly credited. * O glorious day, faith 


te a great perſon among them, when I ſhall go in- 
eto the divine aſſembly of Spirits, when I ſhall _ 
© depart from this ſcene of impurity and diſor- 


der!“ Thus far like a Chriſtian, but hoc 


different are the words which follow! “But if I | 


_ *%exr in this, believing the ſouls of r men to be 

ee immortal, Terr willingly „ nor will I ſuffer this 

N pleaſing miſtake to be forced from me whilſt I : 5 

4 live: And if, after death, I ſhall be deprived _ 
c of ſenſe, as ſome petty philoſophers imagine, 


I do not fear that tel philoſophers ſhall then 
e“ ridicule my error.” How much more clear- 

ly, more Ska, more aſſuredly, do the 
Apoſtles ſpeak, not only of eternal life, but of 

the reſurrection of the body alſo! This they : 


| affirm as moſt certain, as revealed by God, con- 2 


firmed by many miracles, upon account of 
which they are prepared to renounce all good 
things here, and to ſuffer every imaginable evil. 
Such powerful motives might influence a 


man even to a taſk harſh and diſagreeable; but 
this is not the preſent caſe : Our duty of glori- . 
fying God thus reaſonable, thus uſeful, is ſet 


forth to us, in the ſame book, as moſt pleaſant, 
as an 1 eaſy Joke and a E 4 buriben as reſt 10 the 
„ foul, 
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SerM. ſoul, as commandments not grievous; nay, as the 
XIX. work of Angels, as the pleaſure of the bleſſed 
WY in Heaven, And what indeed can be more 


pleaſing, than to contemplate, to admire and 
celebrate the great perfection of God and his 
love to us; to walk with him, to converſe with 
him in prayer, to rejoice in him, to truſt in 
him, to throw all our cares upon him? What 
more delightful, than to live upon earth with 
God as a moſt affectionate Father, with men as 
brethren ? What more deſirable, than to pre- 
ſerve a perpetual government over our paſſions, 
to deſire nothing but in conformity to the will 
of God, to regard proſperous and adverſe 


events as alike tokens of the divine love, 3 


| keep in all things a good conſcience, which is a 


continual feaſt? What a ſource of true pleaſure 


mult it be, to think often upon the glad tidings 
of our redemption in Chriſt Jeſus, and our re- 
conciliation with God, to perceive in one's ſelf 


the fruits of the ſpirit, and enjoy the peace of C 


which paſſeth all underflanding, to taſte here upon 
earth heavenly joy; by theſe conſiderations to 
| fweeten the bittereſt events, and, in the end, 
| full of theſe hopes, to meet our laſt hour with a 
cCalmneſs and reſignation? 


This is the Joke which the Scripture puts up- * 
on the Sons of God: Who doth not acknow- _ 


3 this to be lighter than the yoke of un- 

rightcouſneſs and the bonds of ſin? For they 
who- are enſlaved to this latter, enjoy at beſt but 
_ vain and flecting pleaſures; diſappointed in eve- 


1 
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ry thing they defire, for ever expoſed to the re- SRE RM. 
morſe of conſcience, unable to think on death . 
but with horror, they have as many tormentors 
as unbridled appetites, ſo that they never know 
peace, but are toſſed up and down by the paſ- 
ſions which govern them, like he troubled ſea, 
which 15 never at reft, whoſe 1 waters caſt up mire and 5 
dirt. 5 
Beſide theſe general incitements, the ſame 
| book furniſhes particular arguments to every vir- 
tue. What ſtronger motives can be urged for 
_ contentment, than that wherein you are told, 
that your heavenly Father, who arrayeth- the lillies of 
the field, knoweth what things ye have need of 9 What 
to charity, than when you are taught, that. we 
are all members of one body, to which our Lord is the 
bead? How efteQually are we exhorted to for- 
give others, when we learn how many and hei- 
nous crimes God hath forgiven us? Ought we 
not to forgive our enemies, when we reflect that 
Le cauſeth his ſun to riſe upon the good and the coil, 
and ſendeth rain upon the juſt and the unjuſt? Who 
is not prompted to do offices of mercy, when 
he hears the Son of God declare, that what is 
5 done unto the leaſt of his ſervants, be will confider = 
4s done unto himſelf? Who would not ſtudy 0 be 
meek and patient, when he looks upon Him 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
when he was evil intreated, cheat not, _ 
committed his cauſe to him that judged righte- 
ouſly. Who would not be chaſte and temperate, 
_ whoſe members a are here called the members of | 
Chriſt, 
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. Chriſt, and his body the temple of God, in 


X. which the Holy Spirit dwelleth ? More inſtances 


V of the ſame kind might be brought; for there is 
ED no virtue, no duty, belonging to any rank, age 


or condition of men, to which the Scripture does 


not incite by the moſt powerful motives ; on the 


contrary, no vice or fin which it does not n 
courage or pluck out of the mind by the ſtrong- 


eſt arguments. 


To theſe encouragements we owe the _ 


' virtues recorded in the holy writings. What 
induced Abraham, at the command of God, to 
leave his kinsfolks, parents and country, and 


aliens? He hoped for a city having a founda- _ 
tion in the Heavens, of which God was the 
builder. What engaged My/es to leave the pomp 
N and pleaſure of Pharaoh's court, chooſing rater 
to ſuffer affliction with the people of God, than 


wander from place to place among ſtrangers and 


do enjoy the pleaſures of ſin? He had relpect 


unto the recompence of the reward. Theſe 
were the motives which enabled the Apoſtles, 
_ denying and quitting all things, to imitate their 
Maſter, to take up his croſs, and drink of the ; 
bitter cup which he had drank of. "Theſe have 


brought ſo many hardened ſinners to repent- 
: ance, inſpired fo many confeſſors with e ee 


cy, ſupported fo many martyrs in tortures and 
death, and ſtill, in theſe degenerate days, when 


3 me lives of Phridians are, for the moſt part, ſo 


unwor thy of the faith they profeſs, the influence } 
8 . 
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of them is beheld, in many inſtances, of exalted Sen. 
virtue. AX. 
We have now ſeen that the Scriptures lay WYS 
down the ſtrongeſt poſhble motives to the prac- 
tice of virtue, proving that reaſon, pleaſure and 
intereſt, the three great ends and ſprings of all 
our actions, which ſeparately can engage us in 
the moſt difficult undertakings, do all concur _ 
N here 1 in the ſtrongeſt degree. From whence it 
1s manifeſt, that whoever profeſſes to believe the 
_ Chriſtian religion, cannot live viciouſly without 
acknowledging himſelf to be guilty of the moit _ 
perverſe, unjuſtifiable folly. It remains, to com- 
plete our argument, that we ſhould enquire 
What kind of motives the wiſe Gentiles of old, be- 
| fore the knowledge of this revelation, employed. 
to recommend the practice of virtue: And theſe, _ 
: upon examination, we ſhall find to be ſuch, as 
no wiſe man could think ſufficient to the end pro- 
poſed; nay, in ſome caſes, one could not be vir- 
tuous, merely upon their account, without folly. _ 
A few obſervations will make this clear, 


= "Yah fb place, it is to be bred: that the N 
Gentile philoſophers, in exhorting men to the 
practice of virtue, do, for the moſt part, omit 
the chief and, indeed, only incentive to it, Gd 

and Religion. For, in the writings of their 
great men concerning virtue, offices, and the 
chief good, we ſcarce find mention made of God 
and religion, as if virtue could be eſtabliſhed | 
without regarding them. And truly it is not 
: 85 waglerful, . 
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Sen. wonderful, that they drew no arguments to this 
XIX. purpoſe from their religion, which abounded 
with impious rites, deſigned to appeaſe gods 
more wicked than their worſhippers, and there- 
fore likely to PE inſtead of "ring man- : 
kind. , 
Some, indices; among them, of elevated minds 
and great abilities, had right ſentiments of the 
Divine Majeſty, and ſaw "the: obligation upon 
them to worſhip and obey the Deity. However, 
they never purſued theſe notions with the ſteadi- 
' neſs, nor laid down the connection between 
religion and moral virtue, with the clearneſs ne- 
ceſſary to have conſiderable influence upon the 
minds of men. Nor did they at all deduce hu- 
man duties from their true ſource, obedience 
to the command of God. They reſembled men 
walking, by a faint light, amidſt perplexed intri- 
cate roads; the moſt quick- ſighted caught but 3 
glimmering ray, by which they diſcovered the 
right path; but they ſoon afterwards either loſt 
it themſelves, or did not ſee clearly enough to 
prevail on others to follow them. Accordingly, 
Ve find the moſt celebrated among them, in ma- 
ny parts of their writings, profeſſing themſelves, 
and requiring others to believe, in the . 5 
tious rites of their reſpective r 
Since then the Gentiles neither did, nor could, 
uſe their religion as the chief incentive to virtue, 
the only motives remaining were glory, and the 
1 pleaſure ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of virtue; 
li for, as to bodily Pleaſure, it is allowed, that 
| | 3 | 0 : ; OO virtue 
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virtue often conſiſts in the — and contempt Sean. 


of it. 


prize which they propoſed to themſelves in their 
actions; and yet conſider how little ſolidit 
there is in it. How doth the man, who is vir- 
tuous upon this principle, act ? He purchaſes 
the opinions of others, the opinions of an incon- 
ſtant multitude, opinions often falſe and vain, 
almoſt always raſh and changeable, which, du- 
ring his life, are frequently unjuſt and malicious; 
if after death they ſhould be ſavourable, they 


The firſt of theſe, Glory, was indeed the oreat * 


cannot afford him delight; theſe opinions, this 


idle breath of popular rumour, he purchaſes at 


wWuhat price? At the expence of toil, of watch. _ 
ings, of ſelf-denial, of pain, of dangers, of fick- 

neſs, of death. What can one pronounce of 1105 
this conduct, but that it is vain and imprudent ? 5 


1 Our Lord, ſpeaking of thoſe who ſeek the ap- 


palauſe of men, ſaith of them, that hey have their 
reward; they have done every thing that they 


may be ſeen and commended; behold they 


have attained their end, they have been ſeen 
and commended, let them depart therefore, 


and bear away their recompence; let them enjoy _ 


the ſmoak they have graſped at; but, thus maſ- 


ters of their wiſh, let them leave the ſolid re- 5 


By ward of piety to others. oO 
As to the pleaſure ariſing from a ions EY 


= neſs of virtue, this we acknowledge to be well- . 


founded, if this conſciouſneſs be conf] dered as 


| the judgment of our own minds, comparing our 


5 actions 
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Senn. actions with the law of God, approving them as 
XIX. agreeable to that law, and from thence aſſuring 
ww us of che divine favour : But, if laying aſide all 
thought of God, it be conſidered only as a fa- 
vourable judgment which we paſs upon our- 
ſelves as a ſelf-complacency and approbation of 
our own perlections, the pleaſure ariſing from it 
is yet more vain than that which ſprings from 
the opinions of others. For he who declares 
himſelf a deſpiſer of glory, as being ſatisfied 
with a conſciouſneſs of his own virtue, diſtinct 
from all conſideration of a Deity, ſeems to reaſon 
with himſelf in this manner: © Shall I depend 
< precariouſly upon the judgments of others? 
shall I beg the praiſes of men far inferior to 
me? Certainly this condeſcenſion is unworthy 
b of me: My own judgment is ſufficient ; I am _ 
© beſt acquainted with my own worth, and will ; 
EM acquieſce in this ſweet (elf-approbation.” 15 
am miſtaken, if perſons who think in this man- 
ner be wiſer than theſe others, the ſlaves of pub- 
lic fame: At leaſt, it muſt be allowed, that the 
hard and ſteep path of virtue is not the only one 
which leads to this pleaſure, it is oftener and 
more eaſily found i in the broad and flowery road 1 
of vice and follx. : ” 
Thus neither glory nor 4 el of hav- | 
ing done well, can afford ſufficient motives to vir- 
tue and the wiſer fort among the Gentiles were 
ZA ſenſible of this, that they had recourſe to an- 
other, affirming that we ought not to ſeek for 
A any reward of virtue, that virtue is its own re- 
kn „ ward, 
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ward, of itſelf infinitely deſirable : But howe- Serm. 


ver magnificently they may have talked, what- 
ever pomp and ſplendor may appear in their 

ſentiments, certain it is, that their high and ab- 
ſtracted notions never had any influence upon 


the bulk of mankind, nor induced them to the 
practice of virtue: And their wiſe man, whom 
they deſcribed as poſſeſſed of ſuch generous dif- 


intereſted virtue, is but an imaginary character, : 
00 be found only in their writings. 5 
1 ſuppoſe that we met with ſuch a perſon, 
N lover of virtue for the ſake of virtue alone; 
ſhould we think him a truly wiſe perſon ? Ima- 

gine one running up and down inceſſantly with 


XIX. 


the utmoſt ſpeed and eagerneſs, who, upon your 
aſking what might be the cauſe or intent of all 


that hurry, ſhould anſwer, that he ran about 
merely for the ſake of running, would you judge 
him to be in his Tight underſtanding ? And 18 
not the caſe of our ſuppoſed wiſe man, Who 
; purſues virtue for itſelf, much the ame He 
tolls, he labours, he watches, he is perpetually 


in action, undergoes all dangers, reſigns all ad-. 


7 vantages, life itſelt; for what end? Who requires 

= theſe things from him? Why, theſe, ſaith he, 
are acts of virtue, virtue conliſteth i in theſe. 5 
Well, but why does he condemn himſelf to ſuen 
a laborious virtue? The ſame cauſe returns; he _ 


undergoes all for the ſake of virtue, that is, he 


runs for the ſake of running, he toils for the ſake 
of toil : In ſhort, he performs all theſe difficult 


hes works of virtue, for no other reaſon, but that 
RT Es he 
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Ser, he may perform them: For if we leave out all 


3 


thought of God our Creator and Lawgiver, this 


is a true ſtate of the caſe, the vanity and folly of 


which proceeding do not, I think, need farther 
proof. EC 
Thus we have ſeen the truth of what was laid 

down to be proved, the excellency of the Holy 


Scriptures, as they alone propoſe to mankind 
true and effectual motives to virtue. From 


what has been obſerved, it is obvious to reaſon 


with ourſelves in the following manner. 


Whence is it that I ſeek, in vain, for effeftual 


motives to my duty, in the writings of the wiſeſt 
men? Why are all which they propoſe inſuffi- 
| cient and vain? How comes it to paſs, that! 
find, in the Holy writings, what I ſearch for to 
no purpoſe, in all others? Why is it, that in 5 


them I meet with the ſtrongeſt motives, not on- 


1y to the worſhip of God, but to all other vir- 
tues, the connection of which with the worſhip |} 
ol God, and with each other, I behold diſcover- |} 
ed and explained in this book alone? How is it, 
that all parts of this extraordinary book conſpire 
ſo powerfully to raiſe men above the objects 
about them, to fix their attention, their love, 
their hopes, their fears, upon God? Did the 
perſons who are ſaid to have been authors of this 
book write from mere human invention? Who, 
therefore, were thoſe perſons, ſo zealous for the 
honour of God, who made it their ſole ſtudy to 
convert mankind to him, and employed ſo ma- | 
ny and ſtrong inſtruments to this end? Who 
* 
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were thoſe perſons, endowed with ſuch diſtin- SERM. 
guiſhed wiſdom, who fo far excelled all the phi- XIX. 


loſophers of the Gene who have amaſſed to- 


gether, in this one book, every thing uſeful to 


is purpoſe ; nay, who have brought to light 
| ſuch motives to virtue, as we cannot imagine 


how they entered into the mind of man; ſuch as 


eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor bath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. 


What judgment do you form of cheſs FO BOY ? 


Perhaps they were men of great talents and ex- 
tenſive learning. Quite otherwiſe : They were, 
for the moſt part, ignorant and illiterate, cer- 
tain Jewyh ſhepherds, artificers and fiſhermen, 
Theſe are the men whoſe writings you ſo juſtly ad. 
mire. You are aſtoniſhed, and cry out,“ whence 
„ this knowledge in perſons of ſuch low con- 
dition?“ Suſpend your wonder; conſult them; 
they themſelves account for it: They declare 
| that they neither did, nor could, find out theſe 
1 things, but that God, by his Spirit, revealed 
the whole to them. This as a fact, an unqueſ- 
tionable truth, they conſtantly affirm. Where- 
fore, they preſs upon us, with the greateſt ear- | 
neſtneſs, theſe motives as divine. By theſe 
alone they endeavour to move, to raiſe, to in- 
flame the minds of their readers with the love of 
F God and virtue, ſhowing their own minds to: + 
have been firſt enflamed by them; for we ſee 
all the motives before-mentioned have wrought 
| their effect in them, as their writings every 
1 where breathe a ſpirit of pureſt piety, of moſt _ 
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| Ser, ardent devotion, a mind weaned from the 
1 XIX. world, panting for a better ſtate, filled with God, 
WY and ready to do or ſuffer any thing for him. . 
Conſider this, and acknowledge herein the fin- 
ger of God. Let us therefore, my brethren, 
make theſe holy oracles our ſtudy: Search the 
Scriptures ; let your delight be in the law of the Lord, 
and meditate therein day and night; for the Jaw of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul ; the teflimony of the 
Lord is ſure, making wiſe the fimple ; the flatutes of” 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : True and 
righteous are they all together, more to be defired than 
Vine gold, fweeter alſo than honey and the honeycomb. 
The word of God is quick and powerful, ſharper than 
any two-edged ford, piercing even to the drviding 
 afſunder the ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and mar- 
tro, and is a Fi Herner 15 the oe and ments e 4 
the heart. 
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SERMON XX. 


N illuſtrated and e 


from the Life of 1 


3 in 85 Peters. Dublin; 


5 5 EA ODU i 6. 
. And when ſhe had opened the ark, 2 ſaw the child, 
and behold the babe wy and rags had Con” 2 
on bin. LE 


HE hols Us of. MM . concerning SeRu. 
whom theſe words were written, from- 7 + 
tte time of his being ſhewn to Ifracl, WV 
was a ſucceſſion of wonders. Sent forth from 

God to deliver his people, we behold him at- 
Z teſting his divine miſſion by a great variety of 
ſupernatural works. He ſtretches out his hand, 
| the ſea divides, and the children of 1/rae] paß | 


|| through the waves as on firm land: He ſmites 
the rock, immediately ſtreams of water iſſue 
| out in the dry wilderneſs He commands, 
earth opens her mouth and ſwallows up his re- 
—— 3 ä (' 1 ORR 
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TTY bellious adverſaries. Behold he is taken up in 


the midſt of earthquakes, and thunders, and 


WY lightenings, to converſe, face to face, with Al- ; 
mighty God. 


Suitable to this life of mieneles were allo the 


beginning of it, recorded in the chapter of which 
my text is a part. The Egyptians, jealous of the 


numbers and ſtrength of the Hebrews, had doom- 


ed every male child, which ſhould be born 
among them, to be thrown into the river. The 


mother of My/zs having, in order to preſerve | 


him from this terrible ſentence, concealed him 
three months, and, finding it impoſſible to con- 
_ceal him longer, laid him in an ark made of 
ruſhes, on the brink of the river, and there 
ö abandoned him to that fate, which ſeemed un- 
_ avoidable. In this nice conjuncture, the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh King of Egypt, coming to bathe 
herſelf, deſcries the ark, orders her attendants to 
bring it; and having opened the ark, ſhe ſaw the 
if hind. and behold the babe wept z and ſhe had com- 
paſſion on him. Immediately, ſhe commands 
him to be taken up, commits him to his wn 
mother (though unknowingly) to be nurſed by _ 
her, educates him afterwards in her father 5 = 
court, and he became „ 


From this affecting paſſage of ae 1 


8 it is natural, at firſt ſight, to obſerve and ad- . 


mire the ſecret workings of P rovidence; by Þ} 
what an extraordinary concurrence of accidents 


it prepared the way for the great events which 


vere to follow. 
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Ve cannot but obſerve alſo, that this Provi- gp, 
dence bringeth forth, even from the devices of XX. 
cruelty, means to defeat that very cruelty. Ws 
Thus Mpjes, condemned to death in his infancy 
by the barbarous policy of the Egyptians, be- 
came, through that very policy, qualified to de- 
feat them, and delivered his enſlaved country - 
men, bring inſtructed in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, thus bred up in arts Proper to form 
a governor and lawgiver, > 
Many ſuch reflections we might draw from 
| this event, uſeful and pleaſing to the mind: 
But ! haſten to others of more general advan- 
tage, which relate to us all, to the conduct of 
our lives. Viewed in this light, the words point 
diut to our conſideration three particulars: The 
cauſe which moved Pharaos daughter to this 
action, for ſhe had compaſſion on him; the object 
0 this compaſſion, the child Moſes ; and the ef- 
fen of it, be became her ſon, he was preſerv ed and 
1 educated. Ry - 


B Th 1 the e Compaſſ vn, the 
chief queſtions that occur are theſe; W hat is 
its nature, end, uſe? What the duty. ariſing 
from it? What is Compaſſion ? 

If ye would have a true anſwer to this queſ- 
£ tion, look for it in your own hearts. When a 
2: _ perſon i in diſtreſs is preſented to your eyes, when 
| the voice of extreme miſery pierceth your ears, 

_ examine what paſſeth within; are ye not inſtant⸗ 

ly filled with concern? Do ye not become 

Ps 12 85 anxious, 
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anxious, ur eaſy, eager to reheve, and if you 


cannot, to fly from the ſufferer? There is a con- 
tagion in grief, that ſeizeth on the ſtander- by; 
our hearts are tuned, as it were by nature, to 


cach other; if the bead, hand of affliction ſtrike 
one, the others tremble, 


Even the brute creation raiſe pity in us, and . 


wherever there are life and ſenſe, we are affected 
by any ſtrong expreſſion of want or torture. 


Neither is the preſence of the object neceſſary; ; 
this paſſion is a kind of magic which bears us 


back into antiquity, and hurrieth us to remote 
parts of the earth; we pity the ſavage and infi- 


del groaning under tyranny ; we adopt the woes 


of afflicted virtue, and ſhare in the calamities of 
good men who have long ſince ceaſed to be; 
nay, it tranſporteth us into the vaſt imaginary 
regions of fiction; we grieve for ſorrows which 
ve know were never felt, and are affected by a 
well- invented fable, nearly as much as by the 
moſt undoubted hiſtory. . 


Now, what judgment ſhall we form of a prin- 


995 ciple ſo powerful? Is it felf-love? Do we pity 
another merely becauſe we reflect that we may 
ourſelves fall into the ſame diſtreſſes ? It cannot 
be: For children, who cannot make ſuch reflec- | 
tions, do yet pity z neither in the act of pitying 

are we conſcious of our making ſuch compari- 
ſon; on the contrary, we are touched, we are 

| melted at once, we feel the anguiſh, we breathe | 

the kghs of the wretched, ſe vaniſhes for ſome 


25 th, 7 
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inſtants, and the whole ſoul is 8 by con- Senn. 


Cern for another. 


What then? Is this compaſſion mere e prejudice (PIE 
- and cuſtom ? Neither can that be, for it is found 


inall; there are ſeaſons when the hardeſt tem- 
pers relent. Nor yet is it weakneſs of mind; 


;por it is ſtrong in the braveſt and firmeſt. Nei- 


ther is it an imperfection unworthy of the vir- 
tuous man; for humanity ever dwells with vir- 
tue; nay, the ever- bleſſed Jeſus had Wnpanlen 
Jeſus wept. 
May we not, therefore, muſt we not, pro- f 
nounce it to be the voice of nature, the voice of 


God within us, i us to 0 good and . 5 


rous actions? 
Every man hath within Bun a. ſtrong prin- 


5 ciple of ſelf. love, a firm attachment to his own 


b happineſs: But leſt each, by being fixed to one 


Private view, ſhould 8 detached from all 
other, and the ſyſtem of mankind be disjoined 


by that means and diſunited, this principle of 


cCompaſſion was added by the great Creator, af- . 


fording a common link to bind the whole toge- . 


ther. However different in language, manners, 


___ outward feature, every human creature in mi- 


ſery, it muſt be acknowledged, maketh us, in 


ſome degree, miſerable, ED 
Natural paſſions may be thus ditinguiſhed 


: from thoſe which are abuſes of the natural; the 


1 natural, when gratified, produce a laſting all 
faction; the others a tranſient one, quickly 


| followed by diſguſt: Thus revenge, at the | in- 
1 ſtant 
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. ſtant of execution, may pleaſe ; but in cool, ſober 


thought raiſeth abhorrence and remorſe ; where- 
as compaſſion continueth to pleaſe upon reflec- 
tion; we think the better of ourſelves for hav- 


ing it; it becomes the ſource of a pure, perma- 


nent, exquiſite delight. This is a proof of its 
being natural, and, at the ſame time, a motive 
to indulge it, at once an argument and re 
ward. 


This being ſo, compaſſion, thus d into 


us by the God of nature, muſt tend to uſeful 


- purpoſes; nor is it hard to diſcover theſe. Look 
round amongſt mankind ; to what a multitude 


of ill accidents are we all expoſed | We are en- 
compaſſed by pains and ſorrow; diſeaſes lie in 
ambuſn for us every where, at home and abroad, 


in our buſineſs and recreations, in our meats 


and drinks, ſo that even the ſupports of life be- 
come, not ſeldom, inſtruments of death. Into 
what grievous exceſſes do our own paſſions tranſ- 

port us ? Above all, innumerable are the evils 


| we are plunged into from the bad paſſions of 

others, their avarice, ambition and envy. Be. 
Pig | held in this point of view, What A. ſcene of = 

| wretchedneſs, what a chaos doth human life 5 


pear! But ſuppoſe compaſſion once eſtabliſned, | 
like new-created light, ſhe brings in order and 


harmony, ſhe ſooths the pain of ſickneſs, ſhe 


pajours balm into the wounds of deſpair, ſhe raiſ. 


eth up the head of pining want, , and wipeth 


= "ey the t tears s of ſorrow. is 


| Gd 
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God hath, for wiſe ends, judged a ſubordina- SeRM. 


tion of conditions to be fit; ſociety could not 


XX. 


be maintained without this inequality, which A 


our own vices have indeed too much increaſed. 


ſome, therefore, muſt be high, ſome low, ſome 


want, others abound : But that even the loweſc 


conditions might be tolerable, it hath pleaſed 


our bountiful Creator, to plant in our nature 


this affection of compaſſion, which ſhould make 
the affluence of one a ſupply to the indigence of 


another. It is, as it were, a ſtore laid up in the 


breaſts of all by the hand of Providence, to be 
TO opened at the call of diſtreſs. Thus would life, 
even in this imperfect ſtate, be rendered agrec- 
able; want performing works neceſſary to the 
cee.aſe of plenty, plenty ſupplying the neceſlities of 


want, a circulation of good offices would be there- | 


by kept up, and every condition be made com- 
fortable, if we did not ſtop, and, as it were, freeze 

up by cold, ſelfiſh paſſions, theſs ande of ten- 

derneſs and pity, which ſhould overflow in 

| ſtreams of bounty and kindneſs, and cheriſh all 


5 rana them. 


Rut would not reaſon alone ave been faf- 


_ : Belen to this end? 


B! no means. Reaſon would indeed teach 
that we ought to aſſiſt each other, becauſe it is 


fit and right ſo to do; it is beſides our intereſt, 
for thus we ſhould be entitled to claim, in our 


turn, the relief we beſtowed : But this, it is clear, 


could ſuffice only upon ſuppoſition, that all men 


are governed by reaſon : ; Whereas, in truth, the 
greater 
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greater number are guided by ſenſe, appetite 
or habit: The ſtill ſmall voice of reaſon is not 
heard amid the hurry of buſineſs and the ſtorm 
of paſſion. Providence, therefore, hath plant- 


ed in our breaſts compaſſion, which ſhould make 


itſelf attended to by the pain it produceth. It 
is an advocate within us, pleading the cauſe of 


the unhappy, which all men will hear, becauſe 
all men feel; for it is not confined to the rea- 


ſonable and virtuous, which is a ſignal uſe of it, 
that being an univerſal principle, and acting me- 
chanically, it makes the evil inſtruments of ad- 


vantage to us: The unthinking, the idle, the vi- 
cCious, by theſe means, without deſigning, anſwer 
one of the ends of virtue; for this principle is ſel- 

dom wholly extinguiſhed; it lies often concealed. 
and covered, as it were, under the embers of 


vice, yet there remain ſome ſparks which the 


ſigns of diſtreſs often blow up into a genial re- 5 
viving flame. 5 1 
Thus we have ſeen what is compaſſion,” its... | 
end, its uſefulneſs, 
What duty ariſeth from it? To which the an- 
iwer is plain, to do works of mercy and kind- 
neſs; for the affection being natural, the actions 
flowing from it are ſo; if natural, reaſonable; z 
if reaſonable, the duty of rational creatures. 
This appears farther from the judgment of our 
own minds concerning theſe works. Have ye 


The next queſtion was, 


done a generous humane act? Ye reflect upon 


it with ſelf· approbation; ye are elevated with a 
conſciouſneſs of merit. Hath another perſon 


done 
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: done ſuch action? Ye cannot but eſteem and Sr RH. 
| honour him. What need of arguments where ; AR. _ 


our own hearts bear witneſs to the excellence of 
actions? Let any man try whether he can bring 
_ himſelf to love cruelty, perfidiouſneſs, inhuma- 
nity, he will find it impoſlible : Neither can he 
hate goodneſs and charity; they are as diſtinct | 
as light and darkneſs; men, by falſe reaſonings, 
may confound, they cannot change their nature; 
and whatever they may ſay, their outward ſenſes 


will bear teſtimony to the one, and the ſenti · 
ments of their minds to the other. 


Beſides theſe clear reaſonings, theſe ſtrong 
reſfimoniien of our conſcience, we have alſo ano- 


ther obligation, the poſitive command of God, 3 


in his revealed will, expreſsly enjoining us to be : | 
 tender-bearted and charitable one to another. Is not 


this the faſt T have choſen, faith the Lord by his 
Prophet, 79 deal thy bread to the hungry, when thou 


| feet the naked that thou cover him, and that thou 

Hude not thy ſelf from thine own fleſh. I was eyes io 
the blind, faith Job, and feet was J to the lame; „ 
Beſing of him that was ready to periſh came upon me, 
and I cauſed the widows heart to fin ing for joy. Be as 

4 father unto the fatherleſs, ſaith the wiſe man. 
He that giveth unto the poor ſhall not lack. Our 
Lord commandeth us, Be ye merciful as your Fa. 


 therm Heaven is merciful. And again, he faith, 


Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall find mercy. 
Indeed the whole Goſpel aboundeth with pre- 


cepts to this purpoſe. Love and charity are ; 
the virtues every where recommended by Jeſus 
| _ Chriſt, 


_ 
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Senn. Chriſt, and made the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
N his diſciples. Admirable ſituation! where the 


religion of a people conſpires with their intereſt, 


and makes that their duty which is ry to ; 
their happineſs. 


Religion, it is true, hath. not the influence it 


ought to have, yet are the good effects of Chriſ- 


tianity ſeen in the manners of its profeſſors, 


which are much more gentle and humane than 
thoſe of others. The Heathens had ſomewhat 
fierce and ſavage even in their virtues; it is the 
glory of the Chriſtian doctrine, that it carries 
the mild inſtincts of our nature to their greateſt 
height. It may be ſaid to have brought charity 
into the world with it, and that which was be- 
fore a degree of perfection aimed at by ow, it 
rendereth the duty of all. . 


Thus is our duty . We have the 


2 poſitive authority of our Creator enforcing the 
dictates of our own hearts and conſciences; and 
whether we read the will of God as written in 


our hearts or in his Goſpel, we are alike led to 


Fo this great duty of good-will and charity. 


It is to be remarked, however, that 3 


actions, ſo far as they proceed from compaſſion | 
9 alone, are not virtues. The indulging a natu- 
ral paſſion, which is mere temper, is not itſelf 
an excellence: To make it ſuch the indulgence 
muſt be from choice; reaſon mult. preſcribe 
the occaſion, the degree, the effects of it; we 
muſt exert it in oppoſition to contrary | N 
tions, if right, we : muſt reſtrain it where impro- 


mY 
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per or exceſſive. We ſhould therefore ſettle in 


0 inds deliberate, ſteady habits of well- do- XX. 
ur minds deliberate, ſteady habits AR 
tion of the laws of God, and farther regulated 

buy prudence; for, as the principle itſelf , lo ſhould 
the application be good, and thoſe wants firſt re- 


ing, founded in a ſenſe of our duty, in a venera- 


| lieved which are moſt urgent, moſt undeſerved 


in the ſufferer, and mott for the advantage of the 


public to have relieved. 


It is not to my preſent purpoſe to recount the 
ſeveral offices of charity conſpicuous amongſt 


SERM. 


us: Here we behold her raiſing manſions for 
the reception of the diſeaſed, the maimed'and _ 
wounded ; there er the loſt beam of reaſon 5 


to the lunatick mind. 


In one place bringing into the world infants, ah 
| many of whom diſtreſs muſt have extinguiſhed, 
perhaps with their wretched parents, on their 


dence hath viſited with incurable diſeaſes, with- 


entrance into life. Again, thoſe whom Provi- 


drawing from the eye of the public, with pious = 
care ſoothing their laſt groans and ſoftening the 


terrors of approaching death. Such are the pub- 
| lic channels in which her bounty rolls; and who 
1 can number her private benefactions, thouſands 


of ſtreams which, flowing ſilent and unſeen, dif. 5 
fuſe health and gladneſs through the land? Need 


I mention wretches who languiſh in the depth 


and darkneſs of dungeons, reſtored by her boun⸗- 
ty to liberty and light? Need I mention old age, 
worn out Mt years and infirmities, ſupported; 


families, 


5 
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families, reduced by misfortunes or deaths, 
maintained by her unaſked liberality, their wants 


relieved while their bluſhes are ſpared? All 


_ theſe offices of charity are undoubtedly excel- 


lent, and each may, from its circumſtances, be 


the beſt. But I ſhall now confine myſelf to that 


branch of this virtue more peculiarly ſet forth 4 


in the text. 


We have diſcourſed concerning the cauſe 
vhich moved the daughter of Pharaoh to the 


good action there recorded, Compaſſion ; we are, 


Secondly, to conſider the object of this compaſſion, 
the child Moſes; under which example is more 


particularly recommended to us 5 Humanity to- 
_ wards Children, 


Holy Scripture : deck n us a ll higher an- 


thority and greater pattern of this tenderneſs to- 


| wards children, that of our bleſſed Lord himſelf. 


And they brought unto him young children, faith the | 
Evangeliſt, that he ſhould touch them ; and his. %. 


iples rebuked thoſe that brought them. But when 
5 Jeſus /aw it, he was much diſpleaſed, and Ve aid unto : 
them, Aer the lite children to come unto me, 
aA and forbid them not, for of ſuch is the kingdom of = 

Sad. And be took them up in his arms, put os. 
1 hands por them, and bleſſed them... 


Children are indeed moſt proper ies” of 2 
1 compaſſion, both as they are innocent and as they 
are helpleſs. Guilt ever diminiſhes or takes 
— Pty, becauſe, i in that caſe, reaſon approv- 


©." - 


e the Life of 1106. 3 


"uh the ſufferings and forbiddeth to pity the ſuf- "POS 


ferer. But innocence oppreſſed, innocence un- 
ag * 


we then give way to the whole tenderneſs of our 


fortunate, hath the juſteſt title to commiſeration; 


nature; we are uneaſy, impatient to bring re- 
lief to it; and, in ſo doing, perceive a pleaſure 
which words cannot expreſs, a heart-felt ſatis- 


XX. 


faction which experience alone can "Ws a right 


Notion of. 
Now infancy hath this qualicy fi in the higheſt 


1 55 degree. It hath no guilt to ſuffer for, no follies 


to repent of, no vices to atone; not ſubject to 
law, it cannot be to puniſhment; its evils are 


from the circumſtances i in which it 1s brought 


JT therefore unmerited, and it is liable to many, 


into the world, from weakneſs of conſtitution, 


from the Poverty, profiigacy, or loſs of par . 


rents. 


To its innocence as its we ſtate... It 


cannot ſupply its own neceſſities, cannot ſoreſee 


dangers, cannot prepare againſt or repel them. 

It is thrown into life like a mariner ſhipwrecked 

on a foreign coaſt, without materials, know= _ 
| ledge, or power to ſupport itſelf. The young 
of other kinds bring into the world, or ſoon ac- 


quire, an ability to ſupport chemieives; infants 


are under a neceſſity of depending long upon 


the care of others. They have no defence, no 


weapons, no inſtruments to make uſe of in pro- = 


. 2 8 5 in the text, employed, tears and cries, 


1 _ viding for themſelves, but ſuch as the infant 5 


S "ran 
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fe: eble, yet prevailing advocates, which no heart, 


but one deſtitute of all hanunity; can reſiſt, 
And here naturally follows the third particu- 


lar, pointed out in the text, What was the effect 
ol this Compaſſion to the child Moſes ? The an- 
ſwer points out alſo our duty; he was preſerved, 
brought up, inſtructed. Hence charity to 
childhood beſt ſheweth itſelf, by giving it a 
right and virtuous education. For mankind, 


though fitted and deſigned for ſuch perfection, 


to be lords of this lower world, are, however, ſo 


framed, as, without care, to become the mean- 


eſt of its inhabitants. Brutes have inſtin& for 
their guide ; reaſon, our only guide, if left un- 
cultivated, is loſt : Hence man, uneducated, is 


in a worſe condition than brutes, he hath neither 
inſtinct nor reaſon. Accordingly we find ſome 


few inſtances of perſons who have been preſerv- 


ed in deſarts, entirely untaught, from infancy 


to manhood, and have proved as wild and la- 


5 vage as the beaſts with whom they were bred. 


Thus reaſon, that ray of the Divinity which 15 


encompaſſes the earth, which meaſures the 
heavens and wanders into Eternity, will lie bu- 
ried in obſcurity, if not unfolded and cheriſhed 


=" "WP good arts. It is a ſmall ſpark ſoon extin- 
| guiſhed, but, by proper fuel and gentle motion, 


raiſed into a glorious light. Education is thers- 
fore moſt neceſſary to all young minds: Youth | 
is the new and freſh ſpring of life, the time in 
which we are to ſow thoſe good ſeeds that ſhall 


furniſh the autumn of age with al e harveſt. 
Many 
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Many of the evils with which life is over-run, Seu. 


proceed from a neglect of this happy ſeaſon. 


The mind is a wil that will not lie fallow ; if * 
good grain be not 1 8 in it, tares will ring 


UP. 


| Inftances hereof are too fr equent in every con- 
dition, eſpecially ; in thoſe of lower ranks. Ma- 


ny & their vices ſpring from the want of a 


good education, an advantage which their 5 
verty often deprives them of. What examples 


do we ſee among them of corrupted morals ! 


What groſs ignorance! What ſavage manners! 
Where is the ſtreet in which the ear is not 
wounded by ſounds of i impurity, profaneneſs, rr 
even blaſphemy? Vice, too prevalent in every 
| ſtation, appeareth here in its moſt deformed 
ſhape, joined with lazineſs, with poverty, with 
ſickneſs, filling our priſons with criminals, our 
ſtreets and bighways with loathſome and me- N 
3 lancholy objects, the burthen and reproach of 2 . 


: people. 


And how can theſe evils bs b effeQually pre- - 1 
vented, as by forming the firſt years to habits of 
. induſtry and virtue? Do but make a good edu-. © 
cation univerſal, moſt of the miſeries of life va- 
niſh, riches become the ſource of general haps 
pineſs by juſtice and liberality, poverty an in- 
ſtrument of that happineſs by labour and induſ- 
try. So that it is the firſt and moſt important 
5 duty of parents, in all ranks and ſtations, to train 
up their children in the right way ; and where 88 
pa arents are difabled from this good office, that 
EL 22 I » ate 
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SEHR. care falls upon others, and the contributing to 


XX. 
3 


it is ſurely great merit. 
Neither imagine, that the meanneſs of their 


condition makes it of no conſequence to ſociety 
how ſuch perſons are brought up. So cloſely is 


the happineſs of all ranks connected, that the 


rich depend upon the poor, nearly as much as 
the poor depend on the rich. 


Suppoſe there were to be found none but un⸗ 
ſkilful artificers, fraudulent dealers, faithleſs 


ſervants, how could the wealthieſt enjoy their af- 

fluence? They muſt ſtarve amid abundance. 
For we muſt all depend, for the neceſſaries f 
life, on the induſtry and fidelity of the lower 


fort, which cannot be ſo well ſecured as by 4 


8 of their early years; and this care muſt be = 
ſupplied, in a great meaſure, by the — ok 
the pious and humane. 


This kind of charity N in itſelf, 


almoſt all the good offices of charity. Byit the 0, 


naked are cloathed, the hungry fed, the deſti- | 
tute befriended, the feeble are ſupported, the 
ignorant inſtructed, principles of religion and 


probity are implanted in young minds, which _ 
otherwiſe would have been left expoſed to all 
the temptations of want and 1 ignorance, : 


Thus, by a double benefit to fociety, they are 


rendered uſeful members who would have been 
| hurtful, In which laſt reſpect, this ſeems to 


being. 


excel every other ſort of charity, as they tend 


only to redreſs evil, this to prevent its rern | 


- Ih. 


from the Lis of Moſes. + Oo 


The preſent occaſion will juſtify my enlarging 
on this ſubject, however clear and of acknow- 
| ledged truth. Ye are now called upon to exer- 


toward the bringing up poor children 1 in the fear 


bl God, in the learning ſome trade or calling, by 


SeRMu. 
XX. 
bet 


| eiſe this excellent part of charity, to contribute 


which they may obtain an honeſt livelihood, an 


become uſeful to ſociety. May we not juſtly look 


upon thoſe children now before us, expoſed, 4 8 
they are, to the evils of poverty, the tempta- _ 
tions of ignorance and floth, as fo many in- 
fants expoſed, like himin the texi, on the brink 
of the river, to the greateſt of dangers? We 
are invited, like the Princeſs in the hiſtory, to- 


take them up, to have them educated and in- 
ſtructed; and although there be not any highly 

5 favoured ſervant of God, any Myſes among 

them, yet have they all immortal ſouls, and the 


' preſervation of theſe muſt be valuable in the 


BY | fight of God and good angels. 


The benefit of ſuch foundations as theſe cx can- 


not be diſputed. Here ye know, before-handꝰ 


the goodneſs of the end which your bounty ſhall 
promote, and may be aſſured of the prudent ap- 


good. 


pPlwication of it; whereas, that which is beſtowed 
= common os is as likely to do harm 2 2 * 


"Baſides, s the young Pede ſupported hook | 


. were to be inſtructed only in mere points of ſpe- 


culative knowledge, the public would ſuffer, A 


loſing thoſe hands which might be better em- 
ployed 1 in manual labour. If, on the other ſide, 


2 5 


— 
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Son? they were to be bred up in induſtry alone, with- 
XX. out regard to their morals, they might become 
N ſkillful but diſhonefl workmen, and, in this way 

alſo, the public would be injured. But where 
34 both ends are joined, as in this inſtitution, 
where the children are to be trained up in both 
religion and induſtry, the charity is compleat 
and unexceptionable, advantageous to individu- 
a als and to ſociety. 


And need I add any thing to induce you to 


contribute to a deſign ſo pious and uſeful ? Do 
not your own hearts ſuggeſt to you ſtronger a ar- 
Suments than words can expreſs? 


I might, indeed, have recourſe to the arts of 5 


1 the occaſion would bear me out in 


I might ſeck to excite your compaſſion, by 


Z mining in lively colours, the wants you are 
exhorted to remove, the evils you are entreated 


to prevent, ſuch as poverty, e Loth, 
diſeaſes, ſhame, untimely. death. 


Can any thing be more proper, more” oat 


of men and Chriſtians, than by a ſmall bounty, 
which cannot ſenſibly diminiſh your poſſeſſions, 
to preſerve the innocence, and comfort the fouls | 


and bodies of young creatures, who, though de- 


ſerted by fortune, are fellow-heirs with you of 
the ſame hope, and e of the lame na- 

ture? : „„ 
The words ft the text ſuggeſt a peculiar ! re- „ 
mark, which allow me juſt to mention. _ 


The good action there recorded, is the action | 


of a woman; the example regardeth us all, we 
ſhould 
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ſhould all imitate this pattern of mercy ; ye, SRM. 
more eſpecially, who are of the ſame ſex; na- XX. 
ture hath framed your hearts full of. mildneſs 9 
and compaſſion for wiſe purpoſes; that ye might 
ſooth the anxieties of life by domeſtic tenderneſs, 
that ye might rear up with unwearied affection 
_ infancy ſurrounded by infirmities. O ſuffer not 
wicked faſhion, perverſe affectation, or ſelfiſh. 
paſſions, to efface theſe kind impreſſions of na- 
ture! Imitate the Princeſs in the text; taxe up 
theſe young deſolate orphans, ſupport, inſtruct, 
educate them; ſo may Providence repay your 
JT care with every domeſtic bliſs, preſerving, pro- 
tecting, bleſling thoſe of like age, the. dear ob- 
Jects of maternal love. 
Wherefore, my brethren, let all of © every con- 
dition and ſex, according to their abilities, la 
hold on the preſent opportunity of doing god. 
Harden not your hearts, ſhut not your hands, 
reſcue from danger, raiſe from want, put into 
the paths of diligence and virtue, 7 heſe, whom 
the voice of nature, of reaſon, of Providence, 
recommend to your protection: Thus ſhall ye 
bring ſatisfaction to your own minds, benefit to 
e public, draw down a bleſſing upon your- 
ſelves and families here, and deſerve a reward 
hereafter from the Almighty, who preferreth - 
mercy before ſacrifice, and loveth the chearful gruer. 
Which, that we may obtain, God, of his 
infinite Mercy, grant, through 8 and 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 


e 
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5 In Funere Reverend Viri 5 
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Habita Die. quarto Ocobris, 
Anne 2758. 


TN "hos: pio, - th triſti munere 6 ad 
nobis, Academici, rectè reputantibus, 5 
haud parum utilitatis occurrit; id enim 


1 primum commodi afferunt mortalitatis ex- 
empla, quod res humane quam fluxæ ſint, 
quàm caducæ demonſtrent, hine animos ad 

diuturniora bona, eorumque naturi im- 
5 mor tali digna proſequenda, ſaſcitent, attol- 
lant; deinde, cum mors curriculum vitæ 
claudens hominem non perſonatum, nudum _ 
ac ſincerum exhibeat, præcepta ſaluberrima 
EX alien vita transferre docet, ad inſtituen- 
dam propriam. 5 


Utrumque hunc uſum Fend occaſio 


præſtat; apes DEMPF lon 1g4 prudentia partas, 


- MAmenta : 
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momento temporis, dominum mutantes ; 
oſtendit: nec uberiora moribus formandis 
exempla uſpiam haurire fas eſt, quam ex 


vita, in luce oculiſque hominum, ad ſeram 


ſenectutem producta. 
HHunc in finem, apud Ag piss, f fapien- 
tiſſimam gentem, invaluit conſuetudo ce- 
lebris, defunctorum vitas, coram Judicibus 
ſelectis, adhibitis etiam teſtibus, ſolenniter 
perſcrutandi, ut pro meritis Morum corpo- 
ra, vel inter improbos ablegentur, vel cum 
Pits honorificè requieſcant. 2 


Horum i imitari avens juſtitiam faltem & 1 
kæquitatem, non haic defuncto laudes fictas 


- gut inconſultes fuſurus huc temerè accedo, : 


5 ſed vera, & perſpecta, ex ipſius vita factiſ- 
que deprompta locuturus, haud mortui 


magls famæ conſulens, quam viventium 
5 utilitati. „ 5 
Flie Prepoſitus noſter, in 1 Alle natus, 5 
infans i in hanc inſulam advectus eſt, et pri- 


mis literarum elementis imbutus, mox hu- = 


jus Collegii alumnus, } juvenis adhuc, inci- | 
debat in procelloſa tempora. Rex quippe 8 
infœlix, Pontificiorum erroribus faſcinatus, 5 


of jura regni, religionem, libertatem everſu. 
rus, mortales quoſdam eadem ſaperſtitione | 


jnquitintus, ad hujus Collegii regimen ad- 
mitti 
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mitti mandaverat, recuſſrunt noſtri, fortiſ 


ſimi viri; inſtat tyrannus, Pernegant, adhi- 
betur vis, in exilium eunt, pecuniam, quæ 

= modice ſuppetebat inter pauperiores diſtti- 

buunt, venditis etiam vaſculis argenteis, il- 

luſtres anime! Non Romæ non Britanniæ 

5 magnanimitate minores, quamvis, proh pu- 

dor ! ingrato ſeculo parum cognitæ. Adole- 

ſcens noſter in Anglid extorris & egenus, in- 

ter cives ignotos quanquam humaniſſimos, 


non miſericordiam imploravit. inerti & 1 inu- 


tili otio, ſed victum laborioſum meritis com- 


paravit, juventuti erudiendæ operam ſtrenus - 


| Navans. 7 | . 
Pacato demum regno, redux, in took um ” 
hujus Collegii eligitur, triennio elapſo, in 
ſeniorum pon 8 cooptatur; quorum 
unus, annos ultra viginti numeravit, longo 
nimirum hoc tyrocinio, ad gravius illud 

| præpoſiti munus aptius melidſque adimplen- 
dum inſtitutus, ſenſim, et quali n manu duc- : 


Hoc temporis PORT "og refurgens pro- 5 


̃ en factio gentes haſce multis tempeſta- 
tibus agitabat; magna pars, illuſtriſſimi li- 
beratoris immemor, extorrem quendam et 
vagum principem ſpectabat, ſuperſtitionis 
_ & ſervitutis jugum ſponte iterum ſubitura; 
0 lat in n populos defluxit tabes, tu quoque, 


non 
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non diffimulabs, Alma Mater, Academia, ex 
venenato hoc poculo tu nimis alte hauſiſti : 


Quinetiam, eo uſque increverat partis furor; -- 


ut plenis in comitiis, ipſo adnitente Vice- 


cancellario, ſeditioſi aliquod decretum con- 


dere molirentur, ſed hic noſter ſemper in- 
corruptus reſtitit, oppugnavit; ſuperante 
tandem adverſorum numero, authoritatem 
interpoſuit; vetuit comitia, juſſiſque inſequi 
fe ſociis recuſantibus, denunciata amotionis 
pena, diſceſſit, quo nobili facinore factio- 
nem perculit, ſtupefecit, proſtravit, ipſe, 


tunc temporis Vice-Præpoſitus delegatam 535 
duntaxat at precariam poteſtatem exercens. 
1775 Nec diſpar huic aut diſcolor reliqua vita, 
nam deinceps ad Præpoſituram evectus 


multùm et diu cum eãdem peſte conflixit, 5 
unde ſimultates, odia, cuncta calumniæ te- 

la ſuſtulit, contempſit, rumoribus ſpernen- | 
dis validus. Hinc præſens noſtra tranqui- 


litas et concordia, hinc libertatis error, hinc 
= Regem optimum intaminata pietas cunc- _ 


torum ordinum juvenum, virorum in pec- ; 
toribus alte pariter inſidens; quibus hæc jure 


fo. gloriatur Academia, quibus audeo dicere, 3 
155 diſtinguitur; horum bonorum, Academici, 5 


ecce fontem ! Inerat enim illi viro, huic 
optimo Gubernatori, animus juſti tenax, 
ho | imper- 
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imperterritus, inconcuſſus, adeò ut juvenem 
quendam ſeditioſum et contumacem, de- 
bita coercuit pena, nulla interceſſione vic- 
tus, fruſtra deprecante ipſo Prorege, mitis 
tamen fuit et manſuetus, ac reſipiſcentes 
condonare facilis, miſericors quantùm licuit 
juſto. Nec, adverſus potentiam firmus, pe- 
riculis ceſſit, in vulgus temerarium & in- 
ſolens, irritate, fortiter, quondam juventute 
noſtra vim vi jam repellente, indigno præ- 
lio, vidi illum mediæ ſe turbæ immiſcen- 
tem, inerme corpus furentibus objicientem, 
interea vultu, oculis, voce impavidum et ſe- 
renum, ſumma conſtantid et gravitate cohi- 
bentem, ſuos increpantem, monentem; 
contuentur adoleſcentes reverendum Ee | 
adeunt, venerantur, exciderunt ſimul arma 
manibus, animis irz, æqualis judex, idem 
omnibus, tenues, egenos, haud minus quam 
nobiles et locupletes tuebatur, cauſas ſpec- 
| tans, non perſonas. | | Societati ſibi commiſſe 
= aſſidua cura invigilabat, rara morum comi- 
tate, accedentibus horis fere omnibus, 
lites, querelas, conſilia, monita, gut- 
quid afferebatur, libens recepturus, ut in 
audiendo æquus, fie ub res poſtularet, i in 55 
5 exequendo | impiger- MY 3 5 
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Plures homines ſummæ fidei, qui illo, 
integta jam ætate familiariter uſi ſunt, ſxpe 
audivimus multa et præclara narrantes, de 
hujus viri multiplici eruditione, cujus ipſi 
vidimus haud obſcura veſt igia, quatenus 
nempe licuit introfpicere animum modeſti2_ 
circumſeptum, et diſſimulatorem opis pro- 
= prizx, cui fidem quoque facit elaph vix tem- 


poris recens memoria. Quant4 nimirum _ 


cum laude circumſtantium, quid _ 
 egregit juvenes in oratoribus et poetis, in 
_ hiſtoria er temporum ratione, audivimus ü- 


9 lum, extrema licet in ſenecta, peracutè ex- 


aminantem; 'L id enim attulit commodi per- 
petua et ſancta temperantia, ut intellectum 
illæſum, facultates omnes, externos qui- 


nimo ſenſus vegetos et acutos ultra nonage- 


ſimum annum conſervaret, quod et mult tum 
forſitan adjuvit mitis indoles, ab omni tur- 


8 bido affectu immunis. 1 


In facdis ejus dictiſve ad faſtum vel ina- 
nem pompam nihil inerat compoſiti; con- 
tra, toto vitæ cultu rectus fuit et integer, 


|| veritatis amans, fraudis inimicus, inter fa- 
3 miliares hilaris, cum ſimplicitate urbanus, 5 
in negotiis perſpicax, pauca loquens, ad: 


: rem, acris et limati vir r judicti, 


Dives 


——— — 
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Dives, ſupra ordinis ſui ſortem, deceſſit, 


ſed frugalitate dives, non avaritia, teſtantur 
hoc coloni ejus et inquilinz, quibus ſemper 
clemens fuit ac indulgens, ut in exquirenda 
 pecunia minime acris, ita ad remittendum, 
quod et ipſi poſſumus belbrri, inter primos 
facilis. a 


Vertim enimverd ad quales uſus reſerva- 


bat ille divitias haſce, quam nobile, quam 


ſplendidum, quam illuſtre, grati animi in 


ſocietatem, cui tam diu præfuit inde (circi- 

ter ſeptuaginta quinque millia librarum 
Collegio legavit) teſtimonium reliquit, 
uin honorificum fibi, et 5 utile 
futurum!“ . 5 5 


Neque i tam eximia i dona, vel 10. 


pentinus aliquis mentis impetus aut in- 
ſtinctus temerè effudit, nec mortis terror 
extorſit, ſed penſitatum, diu, et delibera- 5 
tum conſilium ordinaverat. Cujus rei, 

8 noſtrorum e numero adeſt (G— C=} teſtis 
luculentus, cui ſexennio anted, morbo tun 
decumbens, ipſe propoſitum ſuum huic 
omnino conforme, diſertis verbis declara- 
vit, quod ille fide dignus author, recens 


ab eo digreſſus, mihi confeſtim renun- 


: ciavit. 


Nemo 
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= Nens, dixit ſapiens, ante obitum fœlix, 
nemo equidemgotus. Mors quippe unica 
conſummat famam, eique ſigillum opponit, 
et certe, Academici, illaſtris fuit hujus viri 
exitus, difficilibus, lentiſque cruciatibus, 
dilata diu mors, vigente ad ſupremum uſ- 
que ſpiritum intellectu, e firmo et e 5 
ſtanti pectore vix gemitum expreſſit, „ 
debat forte, neſcio, quænam quæſtio, mm 
gitur teſtamentum. Meminiſtis teſtes, qui 
patientiä auſcultavit ille, fingulos articulos 
notavit, confirmavit, accerfivit e nobis quoſ- 1 
dam, allocutus eſt, . 1 quam 5 
W quàm pie! 3 VF 
Heæret adhuc, diuque ves - animo 
meo imago venerandi ſenis; video illum lan- 
5 guentem, morbo oppreſſum, anhelantem, £0 
- moribundum, i innixum zgre cubito, Co- 5 
lite, inquit, mutuam inter vos concordiam, 
inſervite bono hujus ſocietatis. Hanc, cre- 
ee dite morituro, ſemper amavi, et vos ana- 
b bo, et amo, hos protege, mihi, Deus cle- 
6 « mentiſſime, da facilem tranſitum.” Ibi de- 
ficit voc. 


| Ergo diſcedis, venerande parens, relin- 
quis, deſeres nos, nos interea, mortales tui 
| exuvias, quod hic ſolum poſſumus, debito 
| efferimus 
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efferimus honore, hoc ſepulchro recondi- 
mus, laudentes et mœrentes. 
Culpæ, quaſcunque effudit humana in- 
curia, vel admiſit error, vel fi forte intulit 
paſſio, jaceant tecum, hoc obrutæ tumulo, 
vivant, celebrentur virtutes, vivent certè 
magnifica charitatis tuæ pignora, ſplendida 
liberalitatis munera, vivent, fructuſque da- 
bunt uberrimos, doctrinam et virtutem ho- 
neſtis præmiis ornantia, faventia; non 
enim ingenia nobis; forſan ſtimulus, ardor, 
æmulatio defuerunt, hæc ſuppeditabunt. ö 
Quare ſolennem hanc pompam clauſu- 
ro mihi, liceat, fratres cariſſimi, vos adhor- 


tari pretioſa hæc dona maturo conſilio diſ- 
ED ponere, collocare, et fide ſana adminis: 
ſtrare; denique noſtrüm ſucceſſorumque, 8 


noſtrorum nomine, Numen Omnipotens 
| humillime obteſtemur, cœleſti ſuo favore 
dirigere nos omnes tueri, illuminare, ut 


ad ejus gloriam, patriæque commodum, 


N fecundum hinc et perenne monumentum 
| *ſtatuams, artibus ita bonis pietate, ac lite- 

+: Th; - magis, indies, agile inclareſcat 

| Academia. 55 | 1 


